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SKETCH VI. 

Progrefs of the Female Sex. 

THE progrefs of the female fex, 
a capital branch of the hiftory 
of man, comprehends great va- 
riety of matter, curious and in- 
terefting. But fketches are my province^ 
not complete hiftories ; and I propofe in 
the prefent fketch to trace the gradual 
progrefs of women, from their low ftate 
Vo;..II. A ia 
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in favjftge tribes, to their elevated ftate in, 

civjfize3 nations. 
* *• ' 
\V5th regard to the outlines, whether of 

internal difpofition or of external figure, 
-;/-'xnen and women are the fame. Nature, 
\"- however, intending them for mates, has 
given them difpofitions diflPerent but con- 
cordant, fo as to produce together deli- 
cious harmony. The man, more robuft, 
is fitted for fevere labour and for field-ex- 
ercifes : the woman, more deUcate, is fit- 
ted for fedentary occupations ; and parti- 
cularly for nurfing childreq. That differ- 
ence is remarkable in the mind, no lefs 
than in the body. A boy is always run- 
ning about ; delights in a top or a ball, 
and rides upon a flick as a horfe. A 
girl has lefs inclination to move : her firft 
amufement is a baby j which fhe delights 
to drefs and undrefs, I have feen oftener 
tl^an once a female child under fix getting 
an infant in its arms, careffing it, fing- 
ing, and walking about flaggering under 
the weight. A boy never thinks of fuch 
S{ paflime. The man, bold and vigorous, 
is qualified for being a protedlor : the wo- 
TOan, delicate and timid, requires pro- 

te(Sion, 
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ie<5lion ^. The man, as a prote<5lor^ is 
direcfled by nature to govern : the woman, 
conlcioLis of inferiority, is difpofed to o- 
bey. Their iatelledlual powers correfpond 
to the deftination of nature : men have 
penetration and folid judgement to fit 
them for governing : women have lUffi-^ 
cient underftanding to make a decent fi- 
gure under good government ; a greater 
proportion would excite dangerous rival-- 
Ihip, Women have more imagination and 
more fenfibility than men ; and yet none 
of them have made an eminent figure in 
any of the fine arts. We hear of no fcuJp- 
tor nor ftatuary among them j and none 
of them have rifen above a mediocrity in 
poetry or painting. Nature has avoided 
rivalfliip between the fexes^ by giving 
them different talents. Add another capi- 
tal difierence of difpofition : the gentle 
and infinuating manners of the female 
fex, tend to foften tiie rough nefs of the o- 
therfex; and where- ever w^omen are in- 



* From which it appears to proceed^ that women 
natii rally are more careful of their rcpuiadon than 
mcti, iind more hurt by obloquy- 
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dulged with any freedom, they polifh 
fooner than men *. 

Thefe are not the only particulars that 
diftinguifh the fexes. With refpedl to 
matrimony, it is the privilege of the male, 
as fliperior and prote<5lor, to make a choice : 
the female preferred has no privilege but 
barely to ccnfent or to refufe. Nature fits 
them for thefe different parts : the male is 
bold, the female bafhfuK Hence among 
all nations it is the pradlice for men to 
court, and .for women to be courted : 
which holds alfo among many other ani- 
mals, probably among all that pair. 

Another . diftin6lioi> is equally vifible : 
The maftef of a family is immediately 
connedled with his country : his wife, his 

* The chief quality of women, fays RoufTeau, is 
fweefnefs of temper. Made by nature for fubmiffion 
in the married ftate, they ought to learn to fuffcr 
wrong, even without complaining. Sournefs and 
ftubbornnefs ferve but to mcreafe the hufband's un- 
kindnefs and their own diftreffes It was not to in- 
dulge bad humour, that Heaven beftow'd on them 
manners inllnuating and perfuafive : they were not 
made weak in order to be imperious : a fweet voice 
fuits ill with fcolding ; delicate features ought not 
to be disfigured with paffion. They frequently may 
have reafon for complaints j but never, to utter 
them publicly. 

children, 
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children, his fei^ants, are immediately 
connedled with him^ and with their coun- 
try through him only. Women accord- 
ingly have lefs patriotlfm than men ; and 
iefs bitternefs again II the enemies of their 
country. 

The peculiar modcfly of the female fex, 
is alio a diftingiiUliing circumftance. Na- 
ture hath provided them with it as a de- 
fence againll the artfiil folicitatlons of the 
other fex before marriage^ and alfo as a 
fupport of conjugal fidelity. 

A fundamental article in the prefent 
Iketch is matrimony ; and it has been 
much controverted, whether it be an ap- 
pointment of nature, or only of municipal 
law. Many writers have exercifed their 
talents in that coat rover fy, but without 
giving fatisfiitlion to a judicious enquirer. 
If I miftake not^ it may be determined 
upon Iblld principles ; and as it is of im- 
portafnce in the hiftory of man, the reader, 
I am hopeful^ will not be dilgufted at the 
length of the argument. 

Many writers hold that women were o- 
riginally common ; that animal love was 
gratified as among hofles and horned 
cattle; and that matrimony was not 

known^ 
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known, till nations grew in fome degree 
to be orderly and refined. I fch€t Cicero 
as an author of authority : " Nam fuit 
** quoddain tempus, cum in agris homi- 
** nes paffim^ belliarum more, vagaban- 
*' tur^ et fibi vidlu ferino vitam propaga- 
** bant : nee ratione animi quicquam fed 
** pleraque viribus corporis adminiftra- 
*' bant. Nondum divinse religionis non 
** humani officii ratio collebatun Nemo 
*' legitimas viderat nuptias, non certos 
** quifquam infpexerat liberos * {^)-" 
Pliny^ in fupport of that doftrine, in- 
forms us, thai die Garamantes, an Afri- 
can nation, male and female lived pro- 
jjiifcuouily together, without any notion 
of matrimony. Among the Aufes^ a 
people of Libya, as Herodotus fays, ma- 
trimony was not known, and men coha- 
bited with women indifferently, like other 

♦ *' For tlierc was a time, when menj Tike the 
" brutes^ roamed abroad over the earth, and fed 
** like wild beafts upon other animals- Then rea- 
*f fon bore no fway, but all was ruled hy fnperior 
" ftrength. The ties of religion, and the obligations 
** of morality, were then unfelt. Lawful marriage 
*' was unknown, and no father was certain of his 
*^ offspringp" 



(^) De InYenttoziej lib* i* 
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animals, A boy educated by his mother 
was at a certain age admitted to an afTem- 
bly of men, and the man he chmg to was 
reputed his father. Juftin and other au- 
thors report, that before Cecrops, who 
reigned in Attica about 1 600 years before 
Chrifl, marriage was not known in Greece ; 
and that the burden of children lay upon 
die motlier. 

Before entering dire(5lly into the matter^ 
it is proper to remove, if poffible, the bias 
of thefe great names. The pracElice of the 
Gararaantes and of the Aufes is mention- 
ed by Pliny and Herodotus as finguhir ; 
and were it even well vouched, it would 
avail very little againft the practice of all 
other nations. Little weight can be laid 
upon Pliny's evidence in particular, con- 
fidering what he reports in the fame chap- 
ter of the Blemmyans, that they had no 
head, and that the mouth and eyes were in 
the breafl. Pliny at the fame time, as well as 
Herodotus, being very deficient in natural 
knowledge, were grofsly credulous ; and 
cannot be relied on with refpetS: to any 
thing ftrange or ■uncommon. As to what 
is reported of ancient Greece, Cecrops 
poffibly prohibited polygamy, or introdu- 

ce4 
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ced fome other matrimomal regulation^ 
which by writers might be miftaken for 

law appointing matrimony. However 
at be, one part of the report is un* 

oubtedly erroneous ; for it will be made 
evident afterward J that in the hunter-ftate, 
or even ia diat of fliepherds, it is imprac- 

cable Ibr any woman, by lier own in- 

ufliy alone, to rear a numerous iirue. 
If this be at all pofilble, it can only be in 
tlie torrid zone, where people live on fruits 
and roots, which are produced in plenty 

ith very little labour. Upon that ac- 
count, Diodorus Siculus is lefs blameable 
for liftening to a report, that the inhabit- 
ants of Taprobana, fuppofed to be the i- 
iland of Ceylon, never marry, but that 
women are ufed promifcuoufly. At the 
fame time, as there is no fuch cufhom at 
prelent in the Eaft Indies, there is no good 
ground to believe, that it ever was cu- 
flora ary ; and the Eaft Indies were fo little 
known to the ancient Greeks, that their 
authors cannot be much rely'd on, in the 
accounts they give of tliat diftant region. 
The authority of Cicero, however refpedl- 
able in other matters, will not be much 
regarded upon the prefent qucftion, when 
2 the 
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tiie palTage above quoted is diiTedled. How 
crude mull his notions be of the primi- 
tive Hate of man, when he denies to fa- 
vages any fenfe of rehgion or of moral 
duty ! Ought we to rely more on him, 
when he denies that they have any notion 
of matrimony ? Casfar's account of the 
ancient Britons approaches the neareft to 
a loofe commerce with women, tho' in ihe 
main it is good evidence againft Cicero. 
It was common, he fays, for a number of 
brothers or other near relations, to ufe 
their wives promifcuoufly. The offspring 
however were not common j for each man 
maintained the children that were produ-- 
ced by his own wife, Herodotus reports 
the fame of the MaflagetsE. 

Laying thus afide the great names of 
Cicero, Herodotus, and Phny, the field 
lies open to a fair and impartial iiivefti- 
gation* And as the means provided by 
nature for continuing the race of other a- 
nimals^ may probably throw light upon 
the economy of nature with rclpedl to 
man; I begin with that article, which has 
not engaged the attention of natural ills fo 
much as it ought to have done. With 
refpe<5l to animals whofe nourilhment is 

Vol, IL B graft, 
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grafs, pairing would be of no ufe : the fe- 
male feeds herfelf and her young at the 
f^K\e inftant ; and nothing is left for the 
male to do* On the other hand, all brute 
aniinals whofe young require the nurfing 
ca.re of both parents, are diredled by na- 
ture to pair ; nor is that conne6lion dif- 
folved till the young can provide for them- 
felves. Pairing is indifpenfable to wild 
birds that build on trees ; becaufe the 
male muft provide food for his mate while 
flie is hatching the eggs. And as they 
have commonly a numerous iffue, it re- 
quires the labour of both to pick up food 
for themielves and for their young. Up- 
on that account it is fo ordered, that the 
young are fufficiently vigorous to provide 
for themfclvcs, before a new brood ib pro- 
diiccd. 

What 1 have now opened fu9;gefts the 
following queftion, Whether, according to 
the economy above difplay'd, .ire we to pre- 
fume, or not, that man is direcfled by na- 
ture to matrimony ? If analogy can be 
rely'd on, the affirmative muft be held, as 
tl?ere is no other creature in the known 
world to which pairing is fo neceflary. 
Man is an animal of long life, and is pro- 
portionally 
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portionally flow in growing to maturity : 
lie is a helplefs being before the age of fif- 
teen or fixteen ; and there may be in a fa- 
mily ten or twelve children of different 
births, before the eldeft can fhifc for itfelf. 
Now in the original ftate of hunting and 
fifliing, which are laborious occupations 
and not always fuccefeful, a^ woman, 
fuckling her infant, is not able to provide 
food even for herfelf, far lefs for ten or 
twelve voracious children. Matrimony 
therefore, or pairing, is fo neceUary to 
the. human race, that it muft be natu- 
ral and inftincflive. When fuch ample 
means are provided for continuing every 
other animal race, is it fuppofable that the 
chief race is neglected ? Providential care 
delcends even ^to vegetable life : every 
plant bears a^ profufion of feed ; and in 
order to cover the earth with vegetables, 
fome feeds have wings, fome are Icattered 
by means of a fpring, and fome are fo 
light as to be carried about by the wind. 
Brute animals which do not pair^ have 
grafs and other food in plenty, enabling 
the female to feed her young without 
needing any afliftance from the male. But 
where the yov.ng require the niirfing care 
B 2 of 
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of both parents, pairing is a law of na- 
ture. When other races are fo amply pro-' 
vided for, can it be ferioufly thought, that 
Providence is lefs attentive to the human 
race ? If men and w^omen were not im- 
pelled by nature to matrimony, they 
would be lefs fitted for continuing the 
fpecies, than even the humbleft plant. 
Have we not then reafon fairly to con- 
clude, that matrimony in the humkn race 
is an appointment of nature ? Can that 
conclufion be refifted by any one who be- 
lieves in Providence, and in final caufes *. 
To confirm this dodlrine, let the confe- 
quences of a loofe commerce between the 
fexes be examined. The carnal appetite, 
when confined to one objed, feldom tranfr- 
grefles the bounds of temperance, But 
were it encouraged to roam, like a be^ 
fucking honey from every flower, every 
new objedl would inflame the imagina- 

* It appears a wife appointment of Providence, 
that women give over child-bearing at fifty, while 
they are ftill in vigour of mind and body to take 
care of their offspring. Did the power of procrea- 
tion continue in women to old age as in men, chil- 
dren would often be left in the wide world, without 
^ rtaoxtdX tp look after ^Uem^ 

tioni 
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tion ; and fatiety with refpedl to one, 
would give new vigour with refpedl to o- 
thers : a generic habit would be formed 
of intemperance in fruition {a) ; and a- 
nimal love would become the ruling paf- 
fion. Men, like the hart in rutting-time, 
would all the year round fly with impe- 
tuofity from objedl to objedl, giving no 
quarter even to women fuckling their in- 
fants : and women, abandoning them- 
felves to the fame appetite, wotild become 
altogether regardlefs of their oflfspring. In 
that ftate, the continuance of the human 
race would be a miracle. In the favage 
ftate, as mentioned above, it is beyond 
the power of any woman to provide food 
for a family of children ; and now it ap- 
pears, that intemperance in animal love 
would reuder a woman carelefs of her fa- 
mily, however eafy it might be to provide 
for it '^\ 

I 

{a) Elements of Criticifm, chap. 14. 

* I have ofteq been tempted to blame Providence 
for bringing to perfeftion in early youth the carnal 
appetite, long before people have acquired any pru- 
dence or felf-command. It rages the moft when 
young men Ihould be employ 'd in acquiring know- 
ledge, and in fitting themfeives for living comfort- 
ably 
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I fay more. The promifcuous ufe of 
women would unqualify them in a great 
meafure to procreate. The carnal appe- 
tite in man refembles his appetite for food : 
each of them demands gratification, after 
fliort intervals. Where the carnal appe- 
tite is felt but a fliort fpace annually, as 
among animals who feed on grafs, the pro- 
mifcuous ufe of females is according to the 
order of nature : but fuch a law in man, 
where the. carnal appetite is always awake, 
would be an effedlual bar to procreation ; 
it being an undoubted truth, that womeu 
who indulge that appetite to excefs, feldom 
have children ; and if all women were 
.common, all women would in effedl be 
common proflitutes, 

ably in the world. I have fet this thought in various 
lights ; but I now perceive that the cenfure is with- 
out foundation. The early ripenefs of this appetite^ 
proves it to be the intention of Providence that peo- 
ple fhould early fettle in matrimony. In that ftate 
the appetite is abundantly moderate, and gives no 
obftrutHiion to education. It never becomes unruly, 
till a man, forgetting the mati'imonial tie, wanders 
from objedl to objecH: Pride and luxury are what 
dictate late marriages : induftry never fails to afford 
the means of living comfortably, provided men con- 
fine th^mfelves to the demands of naiure. 

If 
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If undifguifed nature ilaow itfelf any 
where, it is in children. So truly is ma- 
trimony an appointment of nature, as to 
be undcrftood even by children. They 
often hear, it is true^ people talking of 
matrimony ; but they alfo hear of logical, 
metaphyfical, and commercial matters, 
withovit underftanding a fy liable. Whence 
then their notion of marriage but from 
nature ? Marriage is a compound idea, 
which no infl:ru6:ion could bring within 
the comprehenfion of a child, did not na- 
ture co-operate. 

That the arguments urged above againfl 
a promifcuous ufe of women, do not ne- 
ceflTarily conclude againfl: polygamy, or 
the union of one man with a plurality of 
women, will not cfcape an attentive read- 
er, St Auguftin and other fathers admit, 
that polygamy is not prohibited by the law 
of nature; and the learned Grotius pro- 
fefles the fame opinion [a). But great 
names terrify me not 5 and I venture to 
maintain, that pairing in the flrideft fenfe 
is a law of nature among xntn as among 
wild birds ; and that polygamy is a grofs 

{a) D^ jure belli ac pacts, lib, 2p cap* j- § 9» 

infringement 
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infringement of that law. My reafong 
follow, 

I urge, in the firft place^ the equal num- 
ber of males and females, as a clear indi' 
cation that Providence intends every man 
to be confined to one wife, and every wo- 
man to one hiifbrind* That equality^ 
which has fubfifled in all countries and at 
all times, is a fignal inftance of over-ru- 
ling Providence ; for the chances againft 
it are infinite. All men are by nature e- 
qual in rank : no man is privileged above 
another to have a wife ; and therefore po* 
lygamy is contraditflory to the plan of Pro- 
vidence. Were ten women born for one 
man, as is erroneoufly reported to be the ■ 
cafe in Bantam, polygamy might be the 
intention of Providence ; but from the e- 
quality of males and females^ it is clearly 
the voice of nature, as well as of the fa- 
cred fcripture, " That a man fhall leave 
*^ his father and mother, and cleave to his 
wife ; and they Ihall be one flefli," 
Confider, in the nest place, that how- 
ever plaufible polygamy may appear in the 
prefect Hate of things, wliere inequality 
of rank and of fortune have produced ki- 
xury and fenfuality ; yet that the laws of 
1 nature 
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nature were not contrived by oui' Maker 
for a forcM flate, where numberlefs indi^ 
viduals are degraded below their natural 
raak^ for the benefit of a few who are e- 
kvated above it. To form a jufl notion 
of polygamy, we mull look back to the o- 
riginal ftate of man, where all are equal. 
In that ftate, every man cannot have two 
wives ; and confequently no man is in ti- 
tled CO more than one, till every other be 
upon an equal footing with him. At the 
fame time, the union of one man with one 
woman is much better calculated for con- 
tinuing the race, than the union of one 
man with many women* Think of a favage 
who may have fifty or fixty children by dif- 
ferent wives^ all depending for food upon 
his induftry ; chance mufl turn out much 
in liis favour^ if the half of them perifhi 
not by hunger. Kow much a better 
chance for life have infants who are diflri- 
buted more equally in different families ? 

Polygamy has an effect flill more perni- 
cious, with refped: to children even of the 
moft opulent famihes. Unlefs afFcilion be 
reciprocal ^nd. equal, there can be no 
proper fbciety in the macrimonial flate, 
no cordiality, nor due t^are of offspring. 
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But fuch affedion is inconfiftent with po- 
lygamy : a woman in that ftate, far from 
being a companion to her hufband, is de- 
graded to the rank of a fervant, a mere in-- 
ilrument of pleafure and propagation. A- 
niong many wives there will always be a 
favourite: the reft turn peevifh j and if 
they refent not the injury againft their 
hufband, and againft their children as 
belonging to him, they will at leaft be 
diiheartened, and turn negligent of them. 
At the fame time, fondnefs for the favou- 
rite wife and her children, makes the huf- 
band indifferent about the reft j and wo- 
ful is the condition of children who are 
neglefled by both parents [a]. To pro- 
duce fuch an effi:i5l, is certainly not the 
purpofe of nature* 

It merits peculiar attention, that Provi- 
dence has provided for an agreeable union, 
among all creatures who are taught by 
nature to pair* Animal love among crea- 
tures who pair not^ is confined within a 
narrow fpace of time : while the dam is j 
occupied about her young, animal love ■ 
lies dormant, that llie may not be abftraifl- 
ed from her duty. In pairing animals* 



{a) L'sfpric des loixj ]iv, i6, chapi 6, 
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on the contrary, animal love is always a- 
wake : frequent enjoyment endears a pair 
to each other, and makes conftancy a plea- 
fure* Such is the cafe of the human race j 
and fuch is the cafe of wild birds [a). A- 
mong the wild birds that build on trees, 
the male, after feeding his mate in the 
neft, plants himfelf upon the next fpray, 
and cheats her with a fong *. There is 
flill greater enjoyment provided for the 
human race in the matrimonial rtate, 
and flronger incitements to conftancy. 
Sweet is the fociety of a pair fitted tor 
each other, in whom are colledled the af- 
fe(5tions of huiband, wife, lover, friend, 
the tendereft affedlions of human nature. 
Public government is in perfection, when 
the fovereign commands with humanity, 
and the fubjecls are cordial in their obedi- 
ence. Private government in conjugal 
fociety arrives at ftill greater perfection, 
where bufband and wife govern and are 



* A male canary bird| finging to his mate on her 
neft in a breeding cxgc^ fell down di-Md, The female 
ahtrmed left her nci\ and pecked At him : tinding 
him immoveable^ fhe rcfufcd DourKhmcot and di€4 
at his iide« 



{a) BufFon, Hv, 5* 



p, 359, cxftavo «diuon. 
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governed reciprocally^ with entire fittil^ 
fadlion to both. The man bears rule ovcf 
his wife's perfon and condtit^ ; fhe bears 
rule over his inclinations : he governs by 
law ; fhe by pcrfuafion. Nor can her au- 
thority ever fall, where it is fuppoitcd by 
fweetnefs of temper, and zeal to make 
him happy *. 

The 

♦ L'empire de la femme eft un empire de dou- 
Tceur, d'addreffe, et de complaifance 5 fes OtStts 
font des careiTeS) fes menaces font des pleurs. BSa 
dott regoer dans la n^aifon cooame un mioiftre dms 
I'etat, en fe faifant commander ce qu*elle veut faire. 
En ce fens il eft conftant que les meilleurs menagesi 
font ceux ou la femme a le plus d'autorite. Mais 
quand elle meconnoit la voix <lu chef, qu*ellc vcHt 
ufi>rper fes droits et commaqdcr elle-meme ; il nc 
refulte jamais de ce defordre, que mifere, fcandalc, 
Ct delhonneur. Roujfeau Emile^ liv. 5, />.96. — Q//2 
Englijb thus : *^ The empire of the woman is an 
** empire of foftncfs, of addrefs, of complacen- 
** cy 5 her commands are carcfles, hpr menaces 
f* are tears. She ought to reign in the fami- 
<* ly like a minifter in the ftate, by making that 
** which is her inclination be enjoined to her as 
** her duty. Thus it is evident, that the beft do- 
** meftic economy is that where the wife has moft 
^* authority. But when fhe is infcnfiblc to the 
^' voice of her chief, when fhe tries to ufurp his 
•* prerogative, and to command alone, what can 
«* refult from fuch diforder, but mifery, fc^ndal, 
<* and dilhoEfOur ?''J --— The Emprcfs Livia being 

qtieftiope^ 
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The God of nature has enforc'd conju- 
gal fociety, not only by making it agree- 
able, but by the principle of chaflity in- 
herent in our nature. To animals that 
have no mftinft for pairings chaflity is 
utterly unknown ; and to them it would 
be ufelefs. The mare, the cow, the ewe, 
the fhe-goat, receive the male without ce- 
remony, and admit the firft that comes in 
the way without diftinftion. Neither have 
tame fowl any notion of chaftity ; they 
pair not ; and the female gets no food 
from the male, even during incubation. 
But chaftity and mutual fidelity are effen- 

queflioned by a married lady, how {be had obtained 
fuch afcendant over her hufband Augufttis, anfwer- 
ed, " By being obedient to bis commands, by not 
** wifhing to know his fecrets, and by hiding my 
^* knowledge of his amours,** The late C^ecn of 
Hpain was a woman of lingular prudence, and of 
foiid judgement. A character of her, publiihed af- 
ter her death J contains the following pafHige, ** She 
** had a great arcendency over the King, founded 
** on his perfuaiion of her fuperior fcnfc, which 
** ihe fliow'd in a perfisft fubmiliion to his com- 
'* mandsj the more eafily obey*d| as they were 
** commonly, tho' to him imperceptibly, dilated 
** by hcdelf. She cured him of many foibles, and 
** in a word was his Minerva, under the appearance 
•* of Memor*'* 

ml 
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tial to all pairing animals ; for wandering 
inclinations would render them negligent 
in nurfing their young. Wild birds pair ; 
and they are by inftincl faithful to each 
other, while their young require nurture* 
Chaftity is eifential to the human race ; 
enforced by the principle of chaftity, a 
branch of the moral fenfe, Chaftity is ef^ 
fential even to the continuation of the hu-^ 
man race. As the carnal appetite is al-f 
ways alive, the fexes would wallow in 
pleafure and be foon rendered unfit for 
procreation, were it not for the reftraint 
of chaftity, M 

Nor is chaftity confined to the matii-^ 
monial ftate. Matrimony is inftituted by 
nature for continuing the fpecies ; and it 
is the duty of man to abftain from animal 
enjoyment, except in that ftate. The ce- 
remonies of marriage and the canfes of le- 
paration and divorce, are fubjedted tomu-i^ 
nicipal law : but if a man beget children^ ™ 
it is his duty to unite with the mother in 
taking care of them ; and fuch union is 
matrimony according to the law of nature. 
Hence it is, that the fir ft ads of inconti- 
lience, where enjoyment only is in view, 
are always attended with ftiamcj and with 
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a degree of remorfe *. At the fame time* 
as chaflity in perfons who are fingle is 
only a felf-duty, it is not fo ftrongly en- 
forc'd by the moral fenfe as ckaflity is in 
married perfons^ who owe fidelity to each 
other. Deviations accordingly from the 
former make a lefs figure than from the 
latter : we fcarce ever hear of adultery a- 
mong favages ; tho' among them inconti' 
nence before marriage, is not uncommon* 
In Wales, even at prcfent, and in the high- 
lands of Scotland^ it is fcarce a difgrace 
for a young woman to have a baftard. In 
the country laft mentioned, the firft in- 
ilance known of a baft ard- child being de- 
ftroy'd by its mother through Ihame, is a 
late one. The virtue of chaftity appears 
to be there gaining ground ; as the only 
temptation a woman can have to deftroy 
her child^ is, to conceal her frailty. The 
principle of chaftity, like that of propri- 
ety or of decency, is faint among favages ; 



* Quand en£n cette suaiiible jeuaefic vicnt a Cc 
marier, les deux cpoux fc dormant mutueUenicrit 
ks premkes dc leur perfonne, en font plus chers 
Tun i Fautre 5 des multitudes d'enfans fains et ro- 
buftcs devictment Ic gage d*unc union qnc ricn n'al- 
tere. Rmffcau Emik* 

and 
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and has little of that influence which pre^ 
vails among palifhed nations before they 
are corrupted by kixnry. We Ihall have 
occafion to fee afterward^ that even the 
great duty of juflice is faint among barba-* 
rians ; and that it yields readily to every 
irregular impulfej before the moral fenfa 
has arrived to maturity, ^ 

Chaftity is a reftraint upon nature ; and 
therefore, if fbanie be removed by making 
it lawful to obey the appetite^ nature will 
prevail. In the year 1707, a contagious 
diftemper having caiTied off a large pro-* 
portion of the inhabitants of Iceland, the 
King of Denmark fell on a device to re- 
people the country, which fucceeded to ^U 

'fh. A law was made, authorifing 



wi 



young women in that ifland to have ba^ 
ftards, even to the number of fix, without 
wounding their reputation *, The young 
women were fo zealous to repeople their 



* Don Juan de Ulloa, in his voyage co Peru, 
mentions a very fiogular tafte prevaknt in that 
country, that a man never takes a vu-gin 10 wife | 
and thinks himfelf diftonoured if his wife have not^ , 
before marriage, enjoy M many lovers. If we can 
truft Paulus Venctus, a young won^nn of Thibctj 
in Afia, is not reckoned Jit to be married till fhe bo 
deflowered. 

a countryi 
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country, that after a few years it was 
found proper to abrogate the law. 

Modeily is by nature intended to guard 
chaftity, as chaftity is to guard matri- 
mony. And modefty, like chaility, is 
on^ of thofe delicate principles that make 
no great figure among favages. In the 
land of Jellb^ young women fometinies 
go naked in fummer : if however they 
meet a {Irauger, they hang the head, and 
turn away through fliame. Nature here 
is their only inflrudlor ^. Some favage 
tribes have fo little notion of modefly, as 
to go naked, without even covering their 
privy parts, Regnard reports upon his 
own knowledge, that in LapLmd, man, 
woman^ and child, take the hot bath pro^ 
mifcuoullyj and are not afiiamed to be 
feen in that condition, even by a flranger. 
As this appeared fmgular, I took oppor- 
tunity to mention it to Dr Solander, who 
had made more than one vifit to that 
country- He fald, that Regnard^s report 
might be true j but without any imputa- 

• Doth not modefty prevail among many ani- 
xals ? Ekpbmts are never feen in capuLiiion, nor 
nts, nor beafts of prey. 
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tion on the mode fly of the Laplanders, 
for that their place of bathing is always 
fo dark that nothing can be feen. He 
addedj that die females in Lapland, both f 
married and unmarried, are extremely 
chafte. The inhabitants of Otaheite, if ^ 
Bougainville can be trufled, feem to have 
as little notion of inodefty as of chaflity. 
But many of that author's fafts ftand con* 
tradicled by later voyagers. The women 
of New Zeland are both chafte and mo- 
den:. Captain Cook, in his voyage round 
the world, (lumbled upon fopie of them 
naked, diving for lobflers ; and they were 
in great confuCon for being feen in that 
condition by flrangers. 

But now, if pairing in the £lri6le£l fenfe 
be a law of nature among men, as among 
fome other animals, how is polygamy to 
be accounted for, which formerly was 
univerfal, and to this day obtains among 
xn^uy nations? Polygamy, I anfwer, is 
derived from two fources ; firfl, from fa- 
vage manpers, once univerfa) ; and next, 
from voluptuoufhefs in warm climates, 
which iniligates men of wealth to tranf- 
grefs every rule of teinperance. Thefe 
two fources I f urpcfe to handle with carejB 

bccaylc 
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becaufe they make a large branch iii the 
hiftory of the female fex. 

With relpeft to the firft, fweetnefs of 
temper, a capital article in the female cha^** 
radler^ difplays itfelf externally by mild 
looks and gentle manners. But fiich graces 
are fcarce difcernible in a female favage ; 
and even in the mofl poliftied women, 
would not be perceived by a male favage. 
Among favages, ftrength and boldnefs are 
the only valued qualities : in thefe females 
are miferably deficient ; and for that rea-' 
fon, are contemned by the males, as be^ 
ings of an inferior order. The North- 
American tribes glory in idlenefs : the 
drudgery of labour degrades a man in their 
opinion, and is proper for women only* 
To join young perfons in marriage is ac- 
cordingly the bufinefs of parents ; and it 
would be unpardonable meannefs in the 
bridegroom, to fhew any fondnefs for the 
bride. Young men among the Hottentots, 
are admitted into fociety with their feni- 
ors at the age of eighteen ; after which ic 
is difgraceful to keep company with wo- 
men. In Guiana, a woman never eats 
with her hufband ; but after every meal 
attends Iiim with water for wafliing. In 
D 2 the 
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tlie Caribbee ifla'nds, fhe is not permitted 
Jo eat even in prefence of her hufband ; 
and yet we are afTured [a]^ that women 
there obey with fuch fweetnefs and re- 

« fpe(5l, as never to give their hufbands oc- 
cafion to remind them of their duty ; " an 

^ *^ example," adds our fiige author, " wor- 
" thy the imitation of Chriftian wives, 
" who are daily inftrudled from the pul- 
" pit in the duties of obedience and con- 
" jugal fidelity, but to ^ery little purpofeV 
Dampier obfervcs in general, that among 
all the wild nations he was acquainted 
with, the women carry the burdens, while 
the men walk before, and ca ry nothing 
but their arms. Women even of the 
higheft rank are not better treated. The 
fovereign of Giaga, in Africa, has many 
wives, who are literally his flaves : one 
carries his bow, one his arrows, and one 
gives him drink ; and while he is drink- 
ing, they all fall on their knees, clap their 
hands, and fing. Not many centuries 
ago, a law was made in England, prohi- 
biting the New Teftament in Englifh to be 
read by women, 'prentices, journeymen, 

{a) Labat^s voyages to the American iflands. 

or 
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or fcrving men {a). What a pitiful figure 
inufl the poor females have made in that 
age ! In Siberia, and even in Ruflia, the 
capital excepted, men treat their wives in 
every refpeft as flaves. The regulations 
of Peter 1. put marriage upon a more re- 
fpedable footing among people of rank ; 
and yet fuch are the brutal manners of 
the Ruffians, that tyrannical treatment of 
wives is far from being eradicated. 

The low condition of the female fex a- 
mong favages and barbarians, paved the 
way to polygamy. Savages, excited by a 
tafte for variety, and ftill more by pride 
which is gratified by many fervants, de- 
light in a multiplicity of wives. The pair- 
ing principle, tho* rftjted in human na- 
ture, makes little figure among favages, 
^-ielding to every irregular appetite ; and 
this fairly accounts why polygamy was 
once univerfal. It might indeed be 
thought, that animal love, were there no- 
thing elfe, fhould have raifed women to 
fome degree of eftimation among the men. 
But male favages, utter ftrangers to de- 
cency or refinement, gratify animal love 

{a) 34th and 35th Henry VIII. cap. i, 

witii 
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with as little ceremony as they do hunger 
or thirft. 

Hence appears the realbn of a pradlice 
that will furprife thofe who are unac- 
quainted with ancient cuftoms ; which is, 
that a man purchafed a woman to be his 
wife, as one purchafes an ox or a fheep to 
be food. Women by marriage became 
flaves ; and no man will give his daugh*- 
ter to be a flave, but for a valuable confi- 
deration. The practice was univerfal. I 
begin with the Jews. Abraham bought 
Rebekah, and gave her to his fon Ifaac for 
a wife {a). Jacob having nothing elfe to 
give, ferved Laban fourteen years for two 
wives (b). Sechem demanding in mar- 
riage Dinah, Jacob's daughter, faid, " Afk 
" me never fo much dowry and gift, and 
" I will give according as ye fliall fay un- 
" to me : but give me the damfel to 
" wife (c)." To David demanding Saul's 
daughter in marriage, Saul faid, " The 
" king defireih not any dowry, but an 
" hundred forcfkins of the Philiftines {d)'^ 
In the Iliad, Agamemnon offers his daugh- 

(a) Genefis, xxiv. 53. (b) Genefis, chap. xxix. 

(c) Genefis, xxxiv. 12. (d) i Samuel, xviiL 25. 

ter 
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ter to Achilles for a wife ; and fays^ that 
he would not demand for her any price. 
Paufanias reports of Danaus, that no fuit^ 
ors appearing to demand any of his 
daughters^ he publiflied, that he would 
give them without dowry. In Homer, 
there is frequent mention of nuptial gifts 
From a bridegroom to his bride's father. 
From terming tliem gifts, it is probable 
that the former method of purchafe was 
begiDDing to wear out. It wore out be- 
fore the time of Ariftotle ; who infers, 
that their forefathers muft have been a 
very rude people. The ancient Spaniards 
purchafed their wives. We have the au- 
thority of Herodotus and of Heradides 
Ponticus, that the Thracians followed the 
fame pradlice. The latter adds, that if a 
wife was ill treated, her relations could 
demand her back, upon repaying the price 
J they got for her. In the Roinan law- men- 
tion is made of matrimony per es et libram 
which was folemnized by laying down a 
quantity of brafs with a balance for 
weighing it, underftood to be the price 
paid for the bride. This mull have been 
once a reality ; tho' it funk down to b2 a 
iaere ceremony, after it became cuftomary 

for 
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for a Roman bride to bring a dowry with 
her. The Babylonians and the Aflyrians, 
at ftated times, colledled all the marriage- 
able young women, and difpofed of thejn 
by audlion. Rubruguis, in his voyage to 
Tartary ann. 1 253, reports, that there e- 
very man bought his wife. " They be- 
*' lieve, he adds, that their wives ferve 
^' them in another world as they do in 
^' this ; for which reafon, a widow has 
" no chance for a fecond hufband, whom 
" fhe cannot ferve in the other world." 
Olaus Magnus, remarking that among the 
ancient Goths no dower was provided on 
the bride's part, gives a reafon, better 
faited perhaps to the time he lived in, than 
to what he defcribes. '' Apud Gothos^ 
" non mulier viro fed vir mulieri dotem 
" affignat ; ne conjux, ob magnitudinem 
*' dotis infolefcens, j^liquando ex placijdiii 
*' confortc proterva evader, atque in Tsi^r^ 
** ritum dominari contendat * ;'' as if the 
hazard of petulance in a wife would hin- 
der a man to accept a dower with her : — 

* " Among the Goths, a man gave a dowry for 
<^his bride, inftead of receiving one with her; to 
^« prevent pride and infolencc, that commonly ac- 
^' company richts on the woman's part." 
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a fad dodlrine for an heirefs. There is 
preferred in the abbey of St Peter a char- 
ter, judged to be 700 years old, in which 
the Countefs of Amiens gifts to tlic faid 
abbey land llie received from her hufband 
at their marriage, " according to the Salic 
" law," liiys Ihe, " obliging the hulband 
** to give a dowry to his wife," By the 
laws of King Ethelbert, fed, 32, a man 
who committed adultery with his neigh- 
bourns wife, was obliged to pay him a fine, 
and to buy him another wife. Giraldus 
Cambrenfis, in his defcription of Wales, 
fays, that formerly they hardly ever mar- 
ried without a prior cohabitation ; it ha- 
ving been ciiflomary for parents to let out 
their daughters to young men upon trial^ 
for a fum of money told down, and under 
a penalty if the girls were returned. This 
I believe to be a miftake. It is more pro- 
bable, that in Wales men piirchafed tlieir 
wives^ as was done all the world over^ 
with liberty to return them if they proved 
not agreeable. The bride's parents retain- 
ed the dowry, and her chance for a huf- 
band was as good as ever. 

The fame cuflom continues among bar- 
bamus nations. It continues among the 

Vol. IL E Tartars^ 
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Tartars, among the MingrelianSj among 
the Samoides, among the Oftiacs, among 
the people of Pegu, and of the Molucca 
iflands. In Timor, an Eaft-Indian ifland, 
men fell even their children to piarchafe 
more wives. The Prince of Circaffia de- 
manded from the Prince of Mingrelia^ 
who was in fuit of his daughter, a hun- 
dred flaves loaded with tapeftry and other 
houfehold furniture, a hundred cows^ as 
many oxen, and as many horfes. We 
have evidence of the fame cuftom in Afri-^ 
ca, particularly in Biledulgerid, among 
the negroes on the fea-coait^ and in Mo- 
nomotapa. Among the Caribbees there is 
one inftance where a man gets a wife 
without paying for her. After a fuccefsful 
war, the vidlors are entertained at a feaft, 
where the General harangues on the va- 
lour of the young men who made the beft 
figure. Every man who lias marriageable 
daughters, is fond to offer them to fuch 
young men without any price. The pur- 
chaijng of wives is univerfal among the 
wild Arabs, When the bargain is con- 
eluded) the bridegroom is permitted to vi- 
0t the bride ; if Ihe anfwer not his expec- 
tations, he may turn her off; but has no 

claim 
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tlaim for the price he paid. In Arabia, 
lays Niebuhr, a young married woman 
fufpeded of not being a virgin, is fent 
back to her father, who muft reftore the 
price that was paid for her- The inland 
negroes are more polilhed than thofe oil 
the coafl ; and there is fcafce any remains 
among them of purchafing wives ; tlie 
bridegroom makes prefents to his bride, 
and her father makes prefents to him. 
There are remaining traces in Ruflla of 
purchafing wives. Even fo late as the 
time of Peter I. Ruffians married without 
feeing each other j and before folemiiiza- 
tion, the bride received from the bride- 
groom a prefent of fweetmeats, foap, and 
other little things. 

The purchafing of wives, made it a law- 
ful practice, to lend a wife as one does a 
flave. The Spartans lent their wives to 
ifli&ir friends ; and Cato the elder is faid 
to have done the fame^ The Indians of 
Calicut frequently exchange wives. 

If brutifli manners alone be fu:Scient to 
degrade the female fex^ they may reckon 
upon harfli treatment when purchafeJ to 
be flave$. The Giagas, a fierce and wan- 
dering nation in the central parts of Afri- 
E % w^ 
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ca, being Aipinely idle at home, fubje^ 
their wives and their flaves to every fort 
of drudgery, fuch as diggings fowing^ 
reaping^ cutting wood, grinding corn, 
fetching water, &c, Thefe poor creatures 
are fufFercd to toil in the fields and woods, ] 
ready to faint with excelTive labour; w^hile 
the monflcrs of men, will not give them- 
lelves the trouble even of training animals 
for work, tho*^ they have the example of 
the Portugucfe before their eyes. It is the 
bufinefs of the women among the wander- | 
ing Arabs of Africa, to card, fpin, and 
weave, and to manage other honfchold af- ■ 
fairs. They milk the cattle, grind, bake, 
brew, drefs the vi<5luals, and bring home 
wood and waten They even take care of 
their hulband's horfes, feed, curry, comb, 
bridle, and faddle them. They would al- 
fo be obliged, like Moorifh wives, to dig, 
fow, and reap their corn ; but luckily for 
them the. Arabs live entirely upon plun- 
der. Father Jofeph Gumilla, in his ac-- 
count of a country in South America, bor- 
dering upon the great river Oroonoko, 
defcribes pathetically the miferable ilavery 
of married women there ; and mentions a 
pradlice, that would appear incredible to 

one 
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one unacquainted with that country^ 
which is, that married women frequent- 
ly deftroy their female infants. A mar- 
ried woman, of a virtuous chara(5ler and 
good underftanding, having been guilty 
of that crime, was reproached by our 
author in bitter tenns* She heard him 
patiently with eyes fixed on the ground ; 
and anfwered as follows. " 1 wifli to 
*' God, Father, I wifh to God^ that my 
*^ mother had by my death prevented the 
*' manifold diftreffes I have endured, and 
** have yet to endure as long as I live. 
Had Ihe kindly ftifled me at birth^ T 
had not felt the pain of death, nor uum- 
*' berlefs other pains that life hath fub- 
je<5led me to. Confider, Father, our 
deplorable condition. Our huibands 
go to hunt with their bows and arrows, 
and trouble themfelves no farther. We 
are dragged along, with one infant at 
the breaft, and another in a batket- 
They return in the evening without any 
** burden : we return with the burden of 
our children ; and, tho' tired with a 
long march, are not permitted to fieep, 
but muft labour the whole night, in 
grinding maize to make chlca for 

** them. 
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'** them* They get drunk^ and in their 
tlruokennefs beat us, draw us by the 
•* hair of the head, and tread us under 
** ibot. And what have we to comfort us 
for ftavery that has no end ? A young 
wife is brought in upon us, who is per- 
micted to abufe us and our children, 
bccaufe we are no longer regarded* 
Can human nature endure fuch ty- 
ranny ! What kindaefs can we fhow to 
our female children equal to that of re- 
lieving them from fuch oppreffion, 
more bitter a thoufand times than 
death ? I fay again, would to God that 
my mother had put me under ground 
the moment I was born/' One would 
readily imagine, that the women of that 
country ihould have the greateft abhor- 
rence at matrimonj : but all-prevailing 
nature determines the contrary ; and the 
appetite for matrimony overbalances e* 
very rational confideration* 

Nations polifli by degrees ; and, from 
the lowed ftate to which a human crea- 
ure can be reduced, women were refto- 
red to their native dignity. Attention to 
drefs is the firfl fymptom of the progrefs^ 
Male favages, even of the groffeft kind» 

are 
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are fond of drefs* Charlevoix mentions a 
young American hired as a rower, who 
adjufled his drefs w4th care before he 
entered the boat ; and at intervals ia- 
fpeded his looking-glafsj to fee whether 
violence of motion had not difcompofed 
tte red upon his cheeks. We read not of 
pallSon for drefs in females of fuch favage 
nations : they are too much difpirited to 
think of being agreeable. Among na- 
ns in any degree humanized, a different 
ae opens. In the ifthmus of Darien 
government has made fome progrefs, and 
a chieftain is elected for life ; a glimmer- 
ing of civility appears among the inhabit- 
ants ; and as fome regard is paid to wo- 
they rival the men in drefs. Both 
es wear rings in their ears and nofes j 
nd are adorned with many rows of fliells 
hanging from the neck. A female in a 
fultry climate fubmits to fry all day long, 
under a load of twenty or thirty pounds 
of fliells ; and a male under double that 
load. Well may they exclaim with Alex- 
ander, " Oh Athenians I what do 1 not 
" endure to gain your approbation." 
The female Caribbean s and Brafilians^ are 

Ilefs fond of ornament than the males, 
Hottentot 



men. 
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Hottentot ladies drive to outdo each other 
in adorning their krofTes, and the bag that 
holds their pipe and tobacco : European 
ladies are not more vain of their filks and 
embroideries. Women in Lapland are 
much addifled to finery. They wear 
broad girdles, upon which hang chains 
and rings without end, commonly made 
of tin, fometimes of filver^ weighing per- 
haps twenty pounds* The Greenknders 
are nafty and flovenly, eat with their dogs, 
make food of the vermin that make food 
of them, feldom or never wafli them^ 
felves ; and yet the women, who make 
ibme figure among the men, are gaudy in 
their drefs. Their chief ornaments are • 
pendants at their ears, with glafs beads 
of various colours ; and they draw lines 
with a needle and black thread between 
their eyes, crofs the forehead, upon the 
chin, hands, and legs. The negroes of i 
the kingdom of Ardrah in Guinea, have 
made a confiderable progrefs in police, - 
and in the art of living. Their women \ 
carry drefs and finery to an extravagance. 
They are cloathed with loads of the fineft 
fatins and chintzes, and are adorned with i 
a profufion of gold. In a fultry climate, 
a they 



they gratify vanity at tile expence of eafe. 
Among the inland negroes, who are more 
polifhed than thofe on the feit-coaft, the 
wbtnen, befide domeftic concerns, fow, 
plant, and reap. A man however fiiffers 
in the efteem of his neighbdlirs, if he 
permit his wives to toil like flaVes^ whild 
he is indulging in eafe. 

From that aufpicious commencement^ 
the female fex have rifen in a flow but 
ftcady progrefs^ to higher and higher de- 
grees of eftimation. Converfation is theii* 
talenty and a difplay of delicate fentiments : 
the gentlenefs of their manners and win- 
ning behaviour, . captivate every fenfiblef- 
heart. Gf fuch refinements, favages havei 
little conception : but when the more de- 
licate fenles are unfolded, the peculiar 
beauties of the female fex, internal as well 
as external, are brought intd full light j 
and women, formerly confidered as ob- 
jefts of animal love merely^ are now v?c-^ 
lued as faithful friends and agreeable com-^ 
panions. Matrimony alTumes a more de-* 
cent form, being the union, not of a ma- 
iler and Have, but of two perfons eq\lal in 
rank uniting to form a f^imily. And it 
contributed greatly to this delicious re- 
Vol. 11. F fiaeiP.enr, 
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finement, that, in temperate climes ani- 
mal love is moderate, and women long re- 
tain good looks, and power of procreation* 
Thus marriage became honourable among 
polilhed nations : which banilhed the bar- 
barous cuftom of purchafing wives ; for a 
man who wiflies to have his daughter ad- 
vantageoufly matched, will gladly give a 
dowry with her. 

Polygamy is intimately connected ^ith 
the cuftom of purchafing wives. There is 
no limitation in purchafing flaves : nor 
has a woman purchafed as a wife or a 
flave, anyjuft caufe for complaining that 
others are purchafed as fhe was : on the 
contrary, addition of hands for perform- 
ing the fervile offices of the family, is 
fome relief to her. Polygamy according- 
ly has always been permitted, where men 
pay for their wives. The Jews purchafed 
their wives^ and were indulged in polyga- 
my {a)'. Diodorus Siculus fays, that po- 
lygamy was permitted in Egypr^ except to 
pfiefts {b). This probably was. the cafe o^ 
rigiually ; but when the I'gyptian man- 
ners came to be polilhed, a man gave a 
dowry with his daughterj inftead oi recei- 

{a) LeviticuF, xviii. 18. {h) Lib. r. 
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Ting a price for her ; witnefs Solomon^ 
who got the city of Gazer in dowry with 
the King of- Egypt's daughter. When 
that cuftom became univerfal, we may be 
certain that it put an end to polygamy. 
And accordingly Herodotus afErmSj that 
polygamy was prohibited in Egypt (a). 
Polygamy undoubtedly prevailed in Greece 
and Rome, while it was cuftomary to pur- 
chafe wives J but improved manners put 
an end to the latter, and confequently to 
the former. Polygamy to this day ob- 
tains in the cold country of Kamflcatka ; 
and in the iVdl colder country round Hud- 
fon's bay. In the land of jeflb, near Ja- 
pan^ a man may have two wives, who 
perform every fort of domeflic drudgery. 
The negroes in general pur chafe their 
wives, and indulge in polygamy ; and 
this is alfo law in Moaomotapa, Poly ga- 
my and the purchafing wives were cuftom- 
ary among tlie original inhabitants of the 
Canary iflands, and among the people of 
Chill. ' 

The low condition of women among 
barbarians introduced the purchafing them 
for wives, and confequently polygamy. 



{a) ^ib. 2. § 92 
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The juft refpedl paid to them among civi- 
lized nations, reftored the law of nature, 
and confined a man to one wife. Their 
equality as to rank and dignity, bars the 
man from taking another wife, as it bars 
the woman from taking another hufband. 
We find traces in ancient hiftory of pq-r 
lygamy wearing out gradually. It wore 
' out . in Greece, as manners refined ; but 
fuch was the influence of long habit, that 
tho' a man was confined to one wife, he 
was indulged in concubines without lim.i- 
tation. In Germany, when T^qitus wrote, 
yery few traces remained of polygamy. 
'* Severa illic matrimonia, ,ncc ullam mp- 
" rum partern magis laudaveris : nam 
•' prope foil barbarornm fingulis uxoribus 
•' content! funt, except is adniodum pau- 
^' cis, qui non libidine, fed ob nobilita- 
" tern, piurimls nviptils ambluntur '^.'■ 
As polygamy was in that country little 

* ** Marriage is there rigitlly refpc£led ; nor is 
** there T.nj part of their nioriility more laudable : 
** for they are almofl: the only race of barbarians 
** who arc contented with a iii^gle wile 5 a very few 
*.* excepted, who, hot from incontincncy, but from 
.'^' an ambition of nobility, take moic wives than 
'/ cne." 

pradtifedj^ 
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pradlifed, we may be certam the purcha- 
fiag wives did not remain in vigour. i\nd 
Tacitus accordingly, mentioning the ge- 
neral rul? " dotem non uxor marito, fed 
*' uxori maritus ofFert *," explains it a- 
way by obferving, that the only dos given 
by the bridegroom were marriage-prefents, 
and that he at the fame time received 
marriage-prefents on the bride's part {a). 
The equality of the matrimonial engage- 
ment for the mutual benefit of hufband 
and wife, was well underltood among the 
Gauls. Caefar {b) fays, " Viri quantas 
pecunias ab uxoribus dotis nomine ac- 
*^ ceperunt, tantas ex fuis bonis, aeftima- 
'' tione fa<5ta, cum dotibus communicant. 
" Hujus omnis pecuniae conjundlim ratio 
^' habetur, frudlufquc fervantur. Uter 
*■ eorum vita faperarit, ad cum pars utri- 
'^ ufque cum frudibus fuperlorum tem- 
^' porum pervenit f ." In Japan, and in 

Nicaragua, 

* *' The hufband gives a dowry to the wife, but 
*f the wife brings none to the hufband." 

f ** Whatever fum the hufband has received as 
?* his wife's portion, he* joins as much of his ovva 

(a) De moribus Germanorum, cap. i8. 
^b) Lib. 6. cap. 19. De beilo Gailico. 
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Nicaragua, a man can have but one wife j 
but he may have many concubines. In 
Siam, polygamy is dill permitted, though 
the bride brings a dowry with her : but 
that abfurdity is corredled by refined man- 
ners ; it being held improper, and even 
difgraceful, to have more than one wife. 
The purchafing wives wore out of fafhion 
among the ancient Tufcans ; for it was 
held infamous, that marriage fhould be 
the refult of any motive but mutual love. 
This at the fame time put an end to poly- 
gamy. Polygamy was probably early e- 
radicated among the ancient Perfians j for 
the bride's' dowry was fettled in marriage- 
articles, as among us. And there is the 
fame reafon for prefuming, that it was 
not long permitted ix\ Mexico ; marriage 
there being folemnized by the prieft, and 
the bride's dower fpecified, which was re- 
ftored in caf? of ieparation. In the coun- 
tries where the Chriftian religion was firfl: 
propagated, women were faft advancing 

*^ efFccls. An account is kept of tbis joint ftock, 
*' and the fruits of it r.jce prefcrved. Upon the 
** death of either, the furviving fpoufe has the pro- 
^* perty of both the Iharcs, with the fi uiis or pro- 
^^ fits.'^ 

la 
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to an equality witli the men^ and poly- 
gamy was wearing out of falhion. The 
pure fpirit of the gofpel h aliened its ex- 
tindlion ; and tho' not prohibited exprefT- 
ly, it was however held, that Chriftianity . 
is a religion too pure for polygamy; 

But, as hinted above, it was by flow 
degrees that the female fex emerged out of 
llavery^ to polfefs the elevated ilation they 
are intitled to by nature. The pradlice of 
cxpofing infants among the Greeks and 
many other nations j is an invincible proof 
of their depreflion^ even after the cuftom 
ccafeti of pnrchaiing them. It is wifely 
ordered by Providence, that the affecftion 
of a woman to her children commences 
witli their birth ; becaufe during infancy 
all depends on her care. As during that 
period, the father is of little ufe to his 
child, his afiedion is but flight, till the 
child begin to pratde and fiiew fome fond- 
neis for him. The expofing an infanr 
therefore Ihows, that tlie mother was Uttle 
regarded : if Ihe had been allowed a vote, 
the pradlica never would have obtained in 
any country. In the firfl book of the lli** 
ad, Achilles fays to Agamemnon, who 
threatened to force from him his miftrefs 

BrifeiSj 
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Brifeis *' Another thing I will tell thee : 

«< record it in thy foul. For a woman 

«c ^i^cfc hands Ihall never fight, with thee 

** nor with thy foes. Come, feize Brifeis : 

« ^^ Argives, take the prize ye gave* 

^ But beware of other fpoil, which lies 

** tlowed in my fliips on the fhore. I 

** xrill not be plundered farther. If other 

*^ bo thy thoughts, Atrides, come in 

*^ arms, a trial make : thefe very flaves 

^ ot thine fh^U behold thy blood 'pouring 

^'^ around my fpear *.'* The comedies of 

• Pope difguifes that fcntiment as follows. 

<♦ Seize on Brifeis, whom the Grecians doom'd 
** My prize of war, yet tamely fee refum'd \ 
•* And feize fecure •, no more Achilles draws 
** Mis conquering fword in any woman's caufe. 
•• The gods command me to forgive the paft ; 
•• But let this firft invafion be the lail : 
«• For know, thy blood, when next thou dar'll invade^ 
«* Shall ftream in vengeance on my reeking blade." 

Such contempt of the female fcx as expreilcd by A- 
chillcs was perhaps thought too grols for a modern 
car. But did not Pope difcovcr, that one capital 
beauty in Homer, is the delineation of ancient man- 
ners ? At that ratcV had it fallen to his fhare to de- 
fcribc Julius Caefar, he would have drclTcd him like 
a modern beau. And why noi ? for in a genteel af- 
fcmbly» what a favage would he appear, without 
breeches, and without liaen I 
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Menander, Philemon, and Diphilus, are 
loll J but maaners mull have beea little 
polifhed in their time, as far as can be 
conjetflured from their tranflators or imi- 
tators, Plautus and Terence, Married 
"women in their comedies are fometimes 
introduced, and treated with very little 
refpe£l. A man commonly vents his 
wrath on his wife ; and fcoldt her as the 
caufe of the mifconducl of their children, 
A lady, perhaps too inquxiitive about her 
hufband's amours^ is addreffed by him ia 
the following words* 

'* Ni mala, ni ftuka fis, nl mdortilta impofque animr, 
** Quod viro efTe odio videasj mte cibi odio habeas, 
** Prseter hac fi mihi tale poft hutic diem 
*• Faxj3, fbto foris vidua vifas patrem *.*' 

So little formerly %vere women fegard- 
ed in England, that the benefit of clergy 
was not extended to them, till the days 
of William and Mary when an a£l of 



" Would jovt be held a wife and virtu cms fyovtCf 
** And of difcretion due, abferve this coimfel : 
" Whatever I, your lord, blamt or approve, 
*• Still let yotir pmife or cenfure ht the fame* 
** But hearkeCi — be this reprimand the laft ; 
** If you again offead, no more a wife 
** Within ibcfe vrM$ ; — your t*ithcr has you bacL" 
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parliament was made bellowing that pri-** 
vilege on them. 

One will not be furprifed, that woinea 
in Greece were treated with no great re- 
fpedl by their hufbands. A woman can- 
not have much attraction who pafles' all 
her time in folitude : to be admired, ihe 
muft receive the polilh of fociety. At the 
fame time, men of fafliion were fo much 
improved in manners, as to relifh fociety 
with, agreeable women, where fuch could, 
be found* And hence the figure that; 
courtezans made at that period, efpecially^ 
in Athens. They iludied the temper and 
tafte of the men, and endeavoured to gain 
their affedtion, by every winning art. The 
daily converfations they liftened to, on 
philofophy, politics, poetry, enlightened 
their underftanding and improved their 
tafle. Their houfes became agreeable 
fchools, where every one might be in- 
ftruded in his own art. Socrates and Pe- 
ricles met frequently at the houfe of Afpa- 
fia : from her they acquired delicacy of 
tafte, and in return procured to her pu- 
blic refped and reputation. Greece at 
that time was governed by orators, over 
whom • fomc celebrated courtezans had 

great 
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great influence ; and by tliat means enter- 
ed deep into the government. It was f^tid 
of the famous Demollbenes, " The mca- 
^* fure he hath meditated on for a year, 
** will be overtiirned in a day by a wo- 
" man." Ic appears accordingly from 
Platitus and Terence, that Athenian cour- 
tezans lived in great fplendor. See in 
particular Heautontinaoroumenos, adl 3, 
icene 2. 

I proceed to the other can ft of polyga- 
my, viz. opulence in a hot climate. Men 
there have a burning appetite for animal 
enjoyment ; and women become old and 
lofe the prolific quality, at an age which 
carries them little beyond the prime of 
life in a temperate climate^ Thele cir- 
cum fiances diipoie mien of opulence to 
purchafe their wives, that they may not 
be confined to one ; and purchafe they 
muft, for no man, without a vaIa;^b!e 
confideration, v(rill fur render his daugliter^ 
to be one of many who are deliincd to 
gratify the carnal appetite of a fingle man» 
The numerous wives and concubines in 
ACatic harems^ are all of them purchafed 
with money. In the hot climate of Hui- 
dafkan, polygamy is uaiverfaS, and men 
G z buy 
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buy their wives. The fame obtains in 
China : after the price is adjufted and 
paid^ the bride is conduced to the bride- 
groom's houfe* locked in a fedan, and the 
key delivered to him ; if he be not fatif- 
|icd with his bargain^ he fends her back 
at the expence of lofing the fum he paid 
for her : if fatisfied, he feafls his male 
friends in one room^ and £he her female 
friends in another. A man who has little 
fub (lance, takes a wife for his fon from a 
hofpitalj which faves him a dowfy. 

It has been pleaded for polygamy in 
ivarm climates, that women are 
being married at or before the 
ten ; that they are pafl child-bearing at 
twenty- five, while men are yet in the 
prime of Hfe ; and therefore that a fecond 
wife ought to be permitted who can bear 
children. Are women then created for no 
other purpofe but procreation merely, to^ 
be laid afide as ufelefs animals wlien they ^ 
ceafe to bear children ? In the hotefl cli- 
mates, a wonian may be the mother of 
%cn or twelve children ; and are not both 
parents ufefully employ'd, in rearing fuch 
a number and fitting them to do for them- 
iglyes ? After this important talk is perw 
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formed, is not the woman well intitled^ 
for the remainder of life, to enjoy the con- 
jugal fociety of a man, to whom flie de- 
dicated the flower of her youth ? But even 
attending to the male fex only without 
paying any regard to the other fex, it 
ought to be Gonfidered, that a man, by 
taking a fecond wife, prevents fome other 
man from having any. The argument 
for polygamy would indeed be conclufive^ 
rere ten females born for one male, as is 
faid to be tlie cafe in Bantam : but as an 
equality of males and females is the inva- 
riable rule of nature, the argument has 
no forcCi All men are born equal by na- 
ture ; and to permit polygamy in any de- 
ree, is to authorife fome to ufurp the 
privilege of others. 

Thus in hot climates women remain in 
the fame humble and dependent ft ate, in 
which all women were originally, when 
hall men were favages. Women by the 
tlaw of Hindoftan are not admitted to be 
witneifes, even in a civil caufe ; and I 
blufli to acknowledge, that in Scotland 
the fame law has not been long in difufe. 

In contradidion to the climate, Chri- 
flianity has baniflied polygamy from E- 
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thiopia, tho' the jiidges are far from being 
fevere upon that crime. The heat of the 
climate makes them wifh to indulge in a 
plurality of wives, even at the expence of 
purchafing each of them. Among the 
Chrillians of Congo polygamy is in ule^ as 
formerly when they were Pagans. To be 
confined to one wife during life, is held 
by the moft; zealous Chriflians there^ to be ■ 
altogether irrational : rather than be fo 
confined, they would renounce Chrifti^ 
anity. 

Befide polygamy, many other cuftoms 
depend on the natiu'e of the matrimonial 
engagement^ and vary according to its dif- 
ferent kinds. Marriage- ceremonies, for 
that reafon, vary in different countries, 
and at different times. Where the prac- 
tice is to purchafe a wife, whether among 
fivages or among pampered people in hot 
climates, payment of the price completes 
the marriage without any other ceremony. 
Other ceremonies however are fometimes 
pradifed. In old Rome, the bride was 
attended to the bridegroom's houfe with 
a female flave carrying a diftaff and a 
fpindle, importing that fhe ought to fpin 
for the family. Among the favages of 
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Canada and of the neighbouring countries, 
a ftrap^ a kettle^ and a faggot, are put in 
che bride's cabin, as fymbols of her duty, 
viz, to carry burdens, to drefs vi<5luals, 
and to provide wood. On the other hand, 
the bride, in token of her flavery, takes 
her axe, cuts wood, bundles it up, and 
lays it before the door of the bride- 
groom's hut. All the falutacion fhe re- 
ceives is j *' It is time to go to reft/' The 
inhabitants of Sierra Leona, a negro coun- 
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have in all their towns 
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fchool, where young ladies are educated 
for a year, under the care of a venerable 
old gentleman. When their education is 
completed, they are carried in their beft 
attire to a public afTembly ; which may 
be termed a matrimonial market, becaufe 
there young men convene to make a 
choice, Thofe who fit themfelves to their 
fancy, pay the dowry ; and over and a^ 
bove, gratify the old fuperinteudant for 
his extraordinaiy care in educating the 
bride. In the illand of Java, the bride, 
in token of fubjedlion^ wafhes the bride- 
groom's feet ; and this is a capital cere- 
mony* In Rullia, the bride prelents to 
the bridegroom a bundle of rods, to be u- 

fed 
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fed againft her when ftie deferves to be 
chaftifed ; and at the fame time Hie pulls 
off his boots* The prefect Emprefs, in*- 
tent upon reforming the rude manners of 
her fubjedls, has difcountenanced that ce- 
remony among people of fafliion. Very 
different were the manners of Peru, before 
the Spanifli conqueft* The bridegrooni 
carried ftioes to the bride, and put them 
on with his own hands. But there, pur- 
chafing of wives was unknown. Mar- ■ 
riage-ceremonies in Lapland are directed 
by the fame principle* It is the cuftonx 
there for a man to make prefents to his 
children of rain-deer; and young women^ 
fuch as have a large ftock of thefe ani- 
mals, have lovers in plenty. A young 
man looks for fuch a wife, at a fair, or at 
a meeting for paying taxes. He carries to 
the houle of the young woman's parents, 
fome of his relations; being folicitous in 
particular to have an eloquent fpeaker. m 
They are all admitted except the lover, ■ 
who mufl: wait till he be called in. After 
drinking fome fpirits, brought along for 
the purpofe, the fpokefman addrelTes the 
father in humble terms, bowing the knee M 
as if he were introduced to a prince* Hq " 
z ilyles 



ftyles him^ the worlhipfal father^ the 
high and mighty father, the bed and moft 
illuftrious father, &c, &c. 

In viewing the chain of caufes and ef-» 
feels, inftances fometimes occur of bizarre 
fads, ftarting from the chain without any 
cauie that can be difcovered. The mar- 
riage-ceremonies among the Hottentots 
are of that nature. After all matters are 
adjufted among the old people, the young 
Couple are Ihut up by themfelves ; and 
pafe the night in ftruggling for fuperio- 
rity, which proves a very ferioiis work 
where the bride is relu6lant. If flie per- 
fcvere to the laft without yielding^ the 
young mafi is difcarded ; but if he pre- 
vail, which commonly happens^ the mar- 
riage is completed by another ceremony, 
no left lingular. The men and women 
fquat on the ground in different circles, 
the bridegroom in the ftentre of one, and 
the bride in the centre of another. The 
Suri, or mafter of religious ceremonies, 
pifles on the bridegr*oom ; who received 
the dream with eagernefs, and rubs it in- 
to the furrows df the fat with which he 
is covered. He performs the fame cere- 
mony on the bride, who is equally re- 

^VoL.IL H fpeclful 
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fpedfuL The ceremonies of marriage a--^ 
mong the prefent Greeks are no lefs bi- 
zarre. Among other parciculars, the 
bridegroom and bride walk three rounds | 
daring which they are kicked and cuffed 
heartily. Our author Tournefort adds^ 
that he only and his companions forbore 
to join in the ceremony ; which was a- 
fcribed to their ruflicity and ignorance of ^ 
polite manners^ Marriage-ceremonies a-^ 
mong the Kamfkatkans are extremely 
whimficaL A young man^ after making 
his propofals^ enters into the fervice of his 
intended father-in-law. If he prove a* J 
greeable, he is admitted to the trial of the ■ 
touch. The young woman is fwaddled up J| 
in leathern thongs ; and in that condition^ 
is put under the guard of fome old wo- 
men. Watching every opportunity of a 
flack guards he endeavours to uncafe her, 
in order to touch what is always the moil 
concealed. The bride muft refift^ in ap- 
pearance at leaft j and therefore cries out 
for her guards ; who fall with fury on the 
bridegroom, tear his hair, fcratch liis 
face, and act in violent oppoiition. The 
attempts of the lover prove fometimes un- 
fuccefbful fox months ; but the moment 
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the touch is atchieved^ the bride teflifies 
her fad&fa(5lion^ by pronouncing the words 
I\% Niy with a foft and loving voice. The 
next night they bed together without any 
oppofition. One marriage- ceremony a^ 
mong the inland negroes, is fingular. As 
foon as preliminaries areadjufted, the bride- 
groom with a number of his companions 
fet out at night ; and furround the houfe 
of the bride, as if intending to carry her 
off by force. She and her female attend- 
ants^ pretending to make all polTible re- 
liftance, cry aloud for help^ but no per- 
fon appears. This refembles Hrongly a 
marriage- ceremony that is or was cuftom- 
ary in Wales. On the morning of the 
wedding-day, the bridegroom, accompa- 
nied with his friends on horfeback, de- 
mands the bride. Her friends^ who are 
like wife on horfeback^ give a pofitive re- 
fufal, upon which a mock icuflle enfues. 
The bride, mounted behind her neareft 
ktnfman, is carried ofr, and is purfued by 
the bridegroom and his friends, with loud 
iliouts. It is not uncommon on fuch an 
occalion to fee two or three hundred fturdy 
Cambro-Britons riding at full fpeed, crolT- 
ing and joftling^ to the no fniail amufe- 
H z menc 
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jnent of the fpedlators. When they have 
fatigued themfelves and their horfes, the 
bridegroom is fufFered to overtake his 
bride. He leads her away in triumph, 
and the fcene is concluded with feafting 
and feftivity. The fame marriage-cere- 
ynony was ufual in Mufcovy, Lithuania, 
and Livonia, as reported by Olaus Mag- 
jxus {a). 

Divorce alfo depends on the nature of 
the matrimonial engagement. Where the 
law is, that a nian muft purchafe his wife 
as one does a flave ; it follows naturally, 
that he may pvirchafe as many as he can 
pay for, and that he may turn thepa off at 
his pleafure. This law is univerfal, with-r 
out a fingle exception. The Jews, who 
purchafed their wives, were privileged to 
divorce them, witliout being obliged to 
affign a caufe {b). The negroes purchafe 
their wives, and turn them ofFw^ien they 
think pvoper. The fame law obtains in 
China, in Monqmotapa, in the illhmus of 
Darien, in Caribeana, and even in the 
<:old country rpund HudfoiVs bay. All 
the favages pf South America who live 

(a) Lib. 14, cap. ,9. 

(^) Deuteronomy, cimp. 24. 
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'ftcar the Oroonoko, purchafe as many 
wives as they can maintain ; and divorce 
them without ceremony. 

Very different is a matrimonial engage- 
ment between equals, where a dowry is 
contracted with the bride. The nature of 
the engagement implies , that neither of 
them Ihould difmifs the other^ without a 
juft caufe. In Mexico, where the bride 
brought a dowry, there could be no di- 
vorce but by mutual confent. In Lap* 
landj the women who have a ftock of 
rain-deer as above mentioned, make a con- 
fiderable figure. This lays a foundation 
for a matrimonial covenant as among us^ 
which bars polygamy, and confequently 
divorce without a juft caufe. And when 
thefe are barred in feveral inftances, the 
prohibition in time becomes general. 

I proceed to adultery, the criminality of 
which depends alfo in fome meafure on 
rhe nature of the matrimonial engagement, 

fhtvc wives are purchafed and polygamy 
is indulged, adultery can fcarce be reckon- 
ed a crime in the hufoand ; and where 
there are a plurality of wives, found fcnfq 
makes it but a venial cviit.c in any of 
them. But aa men are the lawgivers, the 

punifliment 
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punifliment of female adultery, where po- 
lygamy takes place, is generally too fevere. 
[t is however more or lefs ievere in differ- ■ 
cnt countries^ in proportion as the mea 
are more or left prone to revenge. The 
Chinefe are a mild people, and depend 
lore on loeks and bars for preventing a- 
dultery, than on fe verity ; the puniihmenc 
being only to fell an adulter eik for a ilave. 
The fame law obtains in the kingdom of 
Xaos, bordering upon China. An adul*- 
terefs among the ancient Egyptians was 
puniflied with the lofs of her nofe. In 
ancient Greece, a pecuniary penalty waa 
inflidled on an adulterer [a). An ad\ii- 
terefs was probably punithed more fevere- 
ly. Among the negroes, who have very 
little delicacy^ adulteiy is but flightly pu^ 
niflied ; except in the kingdom of Benin, 
There, an adulterefs, after a fcvere whip- 
ping, is baniflied ; and the adulterer for- 
feits his goods, which are beflow'd on the 
injured hufband* Among the ancient 
Germans, a grave and virtuous people^ a- 
dukery was rare. An adulterefs was de** 
prived of her hair^ expelled from her huf- 
band's hoiife, and whipped through the 

(si) OJyffcv, b. s. I 384. 
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village (a). In Japan, where the people 
are remarkably fierce, female- adultery is 
always pomftied with death. In Tooquin^ 
a woman guilty of adultery^ is thrown to 
an elephant to be deflroy'd. By the law 
of Mofes, an adulterefs is puniflied with 
death, as alfo the adulterer [b], Margaret 
of Burgundy, Queen to Lewis Hutin King 
of France, was hang'd for adultery j and 
her lovers were flea^d alive. Such were 
the favage manners of thofe times. There 
is an old law in Wales, that for defiling 
the Princess bed, the offender muft pay a 
rod of pure gold, of tlie thicknefs of the 
finger of a ploughman who has ploughed 
nine years, and in length from the ground 
to the Princess mouth when fitting. 

Matrimony between a Cngle pair, for 
mutual comfort, and for procreating chil- 
dren, implies the ftri^eft mutual fidelity. 
Adultery however is a deeper crime in the 
wife, than in the hufband ; in him it may 
happen occafionally, with little or no alie- 
nation of affedion ; but the luperior mo- 
elefty of the female fex is fuch, that a wife 

{a) Tacitus, De moribus Genua norum, cap, 19* 
(^) Leviticus, sx, lo, 
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does not yield, till unlawful love prevails^ 
not only over modefty, but over duty to 
her hufband* Adultery therefore in the 
wife, is a breach of the matrimonial en- 
gagement in a double refpecft ; it is an a*- 
lienation of afFeftion from the hulband, 
which unqualifies her to be his friend and 
companion ; and it tends to bring a fpu-- 
rious iiToe into the family, betraying the 
hufband to maintain and educate children 
who are not his own, 

Tiie gradual advance of the female fex 
to an equality with the male fex, is vifible 
in the laws of female fucceflion, that have 
been eflabliihed at different times, and in 
different countries. It is not probable, 
that in any country women were early ad-- 
mitted to inherit land : they are too much 
defpifed among lavages, for fo valuable a 
privilege. The fiercenefs and brutality of 
the ancient Romans in particular, unqua- 
lified the women to be their companions : 
it never entered their thoughts, that wo-* 
men fliould inherit land, which they cau-* 
not defend by the fword. But womea 
came to be regarded, in proportion as the 
national manners refined. The law pro- 
female fucceffion in land, efta- 
I bliflied 



hibiting 



bliflied in days of rafticity, was held to be 
rigorous and unjuft: when the Romans 
were more poliihed. Proprietors of land, 
fuch of them as had no fons, were difpo- 
led to evade the law, by ample provifioas 
to their daughters, which rendered the 
land of little value to the collateral heir- 
male* To reform that abiife, as termed 
by thofc who adhered to ancient cuftoms, 
the lex Voconia was made, confining fuch 
provifions within moderate bounds : and 
tliis regulation continued in force, till re- 
gard for the female fcx broke through e- 
very legal reftraint, and eftablifhed female 
fucceiEon in land, as formerly in move- 
ables *• The barbarous nations who 

crufh'd 

* Judinlan, or more properly the lawyers cm- 
ploy'd by hiui upon that abfurd compiladon the 
Pandcftsj is guitty df a grofs error, in teaching, 
that by the Twelve Tables males and females of the 
fame degree faccecdcd equally to land. The lex P^a^! 
€Oma (explained in Jlexandri ab AUxaitira g^^niaks 
Jiti^ liif. 6. cap. 15.) vonches the eontrary. And 
one cannot fee without pain, Jul^inian's error, not 
only adopted by an illuflrious modern, but a cauft 
affigned for it fo refined and fubtile as tg go qBita 
out of fight, Vefprit d£ Imx, Uv. aj, dap. 1. I 
venrorc to aifirm, ihai fnbtile reafoning never had 
siny influence upon a rough atjd iUkeraie people j 

Vol, IL I^ ai>i 
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crufli'd the Roman power^ were not late 
in adopting the mild manners of the con- 
quered ! they admitted women to inherit 
land, and they exatfled.a double compofi- 
tion for injuries done to them. By the 
Salic \^w among the Franks, women were 
exprelsly prohibited to inherit land : but 
we learn from the forms of Marcolfns^ 
that this prohibition was in time eluded 
by the following foleninity* The man 
who wanted to put his daughter upon a 
footing with his fons, carried her before 
the commifTary, faying, *' My dear child* ■ 
*^ an ancient and impions cuftom bars a " 
" young woman from fucceedlng to her 
" father : but as all my children equally 
*^ are given me by God, I ought to love i 
** them equally ; therefore^ my dear child, I 
" my will is, that ray effedls fliall divide 
*' equally between you and your bre- ■ 
** thren*" In polilhed flates, women are 
not excluded from fuccceding even to the 
crown. Ruflia and Britain afford examples 



and tliGi-cfbre, at rhc time of ihe Decern virs, who 
compored the Twelve Tables of kw, the fubtilc cauii 
ulligned by our author could not hiive betjn the: mo* 
tivcj h.id the Decenivu's introduced female fucccf- 
lion lb landj which rhey certainly did net. 
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of women capable to govern, in an abfo- 
lute as well as in a limited monarchy *. 

What I have faid, regards thofe nations 
only where polygamy is prohibited. I 
take it for granted, that women are not 
admitted to inherit land where polygamy 
is lawful : they are not in fuch eftimatioa 
as to be intitied to a privilege fo illuftri- 
pus« 

* The kingdom of Gurrah in Hindoftan was go- 
verned by Queen Dargoiitte, eminent for fpirit and 
beauty. Small as that kingdom is, it contained a- 
bout 70,000 towns and villages, the effcft of long 
peace and profperity. Being invaded by Afaph Can,, 
not many years ago, the Queen, mounted on an ele- 
phant, led her troops to battle. Her fon Rajah 
Bier Shaw, being wounded in the heat of aftion, 
was by her orders carried from the field. That ac- 
cident having occafioned a general panic,, the Queenr 
was left with but 300 horfemen. Adhar, who con- 
duced her elephant, exhorted her to retire while it 
could be done with fafety. Th^ heroine rejected the 
advice. " It is true,'* faid ihe, ** wc are overcome 
** in battle ; but not in honour. Shall I, for a 
*' lingering ignominious life, lofe a reputation that 
** has been my chief ftudy ! Let your gratitude re- 
** pay now the obligations you owe me : pull out 
** your dagger, and fave me from flavery, by putting 
** an end to my life." The kingdom of A gonna in 
Guinea was governed by a queen when Bofmaa. 
vrote. 

I % Among 
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Among the Hurons in North America, 
where the regal dignity is hereditary and 
great regard paid to the royal family, the J 
fuccefTion is continued through females^ 
in order to preferve the royal blood un- 
tainted. When the chief dies» his fon 
fucceeds not, but his lifter's fon; who cer- 
tainly is of the royal blood, whoever be 
the father : and when the royal family is | 
at an end, a chief is elected by the nobleft 
tnatron of the tribe. The fame rule of 
fucceffion obtains among the Natches, a 
people bordering qn the Miflifippi ; it be- 
ing an article in their creed. That their 
royal family are children of the fun. On 
die fame belief was founded a law in Peru, 
appointing the heir of the crown to marry 
liis iifter j which, equally with the law 
mentioned, preferved the blood qf the fun 
in the royal family, and did not encroach 
fo much upon the natural order of fuccef- 
fion. 

Female fucceffion depends in fbme de- 
gree on the nature of the government. In 
Holland, all the children, male and fe- 
male, fucceed equally. The Hollanders 
Jive by commerce, which women are ca^- m 
pable of as well as men. Land at the " 

fame 
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fame time is fo fcanty in that country^ as 
to render it impracticable to raife a family 
by engrofEng a great eftate in land ; and 
there is nothing but the ambition of rai- 
fing a family, that can move a man to 
prefer one of his children before the refl. 
The fame law obtains in Hamburgh, for 
the fame reafons, Extenfive eftates iu land 
fupport great families in Britain^ a cir- 
cumftance unfavourable to younger chil- 
dren. But probably in London, and in 
other great trading towns, mercantile men 
provide againft the law, by making a 
more equal diftributlon of their effects a- 
mong their children. 

After traverfing a great part of the globe 
with painful induftry, would not one be 
apt to conclude, that originally females 
were every where defpifed, as they are at 
prefent among the favages of America ; 
that wives, like flaves, were procured by 
barter ; that polygam^y was univerlal ; and 
that divorce depended on the whim of the 
hufband ? But no fort of reafoning is more 
fallible^ than the drawing general conclu- 
fions from particular fa£ls. The northern 
nations of Europe, as appears from the 
foregoing fketch, muft be excepted from 

thef? 
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theie conclufions. Among them, women 
were from the beginning courted and 
honoured, nor was polygamy ever known 
among them. 

We proceed now to a capital article in 
the progrefs of the female fex; which is^ 
to trace the different degrees of reftraint 
impofed upon married women in different 
countries^ and at different times in the 
fame country ; and to aflign the caufes of 
thefe differences. Where luxury is un- 
known, and where people have no wants 
but what are fuggelled by nncorrupccd 
nature ; men and women live together 
with great freedom, and with great in- 
nocence. In Greece anciently, even young 
women of rank miniflred to men in ba- 
thing. 

** While thefe officious tcud the rites dfvine, 

'* The laft fiiir branch of the Ncftorian line, 

** Sweet Polycaftej took the pkafant toil 

*' To bathe the Prince^ act! pour the fragrant oil (a). 

Men and women among the Spartans, ba- 
thed promifcLioufly^ and wreftled together 
ftarfc naked, Tacitus reports, that the 
Germans had not even leparate beds, but 
Jay promifcuoufly upon reeds or heath a- 
(a) Odyffey, book 3. See alTo book 8. Hae 49 u 

long 
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long the walls of the houfe. The fame 
cuftom prevails even at prefent among the 
temperate Highlanders of Scotland ; and 
is not quite worn out in New England, A 
married woman is under no confinement, 
becaufe no man thinks of an a(5l fo irre- 
gular as to attempt her chaftity^ In the 
Caribbee iflands adultery was unknown, 
till European Chriilians made fettlenients 
there* At the fame time, there fcarce can 
be any fewel for jealouiy, where men pur- 
chafe their wives, put them away at plea- 
fure, and even lend them to a friend. But 
when by ripening fenfibility a man feels 
pleafure in his wife's attachment to him, 
jealoufy commences ; jealoufy of a rival 
in her affe^lions, Jealoufy accordingly is 
a fymptom of increaiing efteem for the fe- 
male fex ; and that paffion is vifibly creep- 
ing in among the natives of Virginia, it 
begins to have a real foundation, when 
inequality of rank and of riches takes place. 
Men of opulence flu dy pleafure; married 
women become objects of a corrupted tafte j 
and often fall a facrifice, where morals arc 
im perfect, and the climate an incentive to 
animal love. Greece is a delicious coun- 
try^ the people handfome j and when the 

ancient 
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ancient Greeks made the greateft figure^ I 
they were miferably defedlive in morals* 
They became jealous of rivals j which 
prompted them, according to the rough 
manners of ^hofe times^ to exclude women 
from fociety with men. Their women ac- 
cordingly were never feen in public ; and 
if my memory ferve me, an accidental in- 
terview of a man and a woman on the pu- 
blic ftreet, brings on the cataftrophe in a 
Greek tragedy. In Hecuba, a tragedy of 
Euripides, the Queen excufes herfelf for 
declining to viiit Polymeftor, faying^ 
** that it is indecent for a woman to look 
" a man in the face/' In the Ele£lra of 
Sophocles, Antigone is permitted by her 
mother Jocafta to take a view of the Ar- 
gian army from a high tower : an old 
man who accompanies her, being alarmed 
at feeing fome females pafs that way and 
afraid of cenfure, prays Antigone to re- 
tire ; '* for," fays he^ *' women are prone 
" to detraflion ; and to them the mereft 
" trifle is a fruitful fubjetft of converfa- I 
" tion *.** Spain is a country that Icarce 

yields 



* Women are not prone to dciracHonj tinlefs 

when denied the comforts of focicry. The ccnfurc 
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yklds to Greece in finenefs bf clitnate ; 
Und the morals of its people in tlie dark 
ages of ChrilUamty, were not more pure 
than thofe of Greece. By a law of the 
ViGgoths in Spain, a furgeon was prohi- 
biced to take blood from a free woman ^ 
except in prefence of her hnfband or near- 
eft relations. By the Salic law (^), he 
who fqneezes the hand of a free woman, 
fhall pay a fine of 15 golden {hillings. In 
tie foarteenth century^ it was a rule in 
France^ that no married woman ought to 
admit a man to vifit her in abfence of her 
hulband. Female chaftity muft at tha€ 
time have been extremely feeble, when £0 
little truft was repofed in the fair fex. 

To treat women in that mariner, may 
poffiblybe necelTary, where they are in 
requeft for no end but to gratify animal 
lawc* But where they are intended fof 
the more elevated purpofes, of being 
friends and companions, as well as afiec- 

of Sophocles is probablf jufl with refpe^ to hh 
tooiHrywomen, becaufc they were !ock'J up* Old 
maids have the chara^cr with ys of being prone to 
dctnuEllon I bui that holds not unkfi they retire 
from fockty. 



(fl) Tit. aa, 
VolAL 
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donate mothers^ a very different treat- 
ment is proper. Locks and fpies will ne- 
ver anfwer ; for thefe tend to debafe their 
minds, to corrupt their morals, and to 
render them contempt ible. By gradual 
openings in the more delicate fenfes, par- 
ticularly in all the branches of die moral ^ 
fenfe^ chaftity, one of thefe branches, ac- | 
quires a commanding influence over fe- 
males ; and becomes their ruling prini- 
ciple. In that refined ftate, women are 
trufted with their ovvn conduct, and may 
fafely be trulled ; they make delicious j 
Companions, and uncorruptible friends j^ 
and that fuch at prefent is generally their 
cafe in Britain, 1 am bold to affirm. 
Anne of Brltanny, wife to Charles VIIT, 
and to Lewis XII. Kings of France, in-* J 
troduced the fafhion of ladies appearing ^ 
publicly at court. This fafliion was in- 
trodoced iiiucli later in England : even 
down to the Revolution, women of rank 
never appeared in the ftreets without al 
mafk. In Scotland, the veil, or plaid^ 
continued long in falhion^ with which e- 
very woman of rank was covered w^hen 
flie went abroad, That falhion has not 
been laid afide above forty years. In I- 
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ta!y, women were much longer confined 
than in France ; and in Spain the indul- 
ging them with fome liberty is but creep- 
ing into faihion. In Abyillnia polygamy 
is prohibited ; and married women of 
fafliion have by cuftom obtained the pri- 
rilege of viliting their friends, tho' not 
much with the good- will of many huf- 
bands. 

It were to be wifhed,^ that a veil could 
be drawn over the following part of their 
hiflory. The growth of luxnry and fen- 
fnality, undermining eveiy moral prin- 
ciple, renders both feses equally diflblute: 
wives in that cale deferve to be again 
lock'd up ; but the time of fuch feverity 
is pad. In that cafe indeedj it becomes 
indecent for the two fexes to bathe pro- 
mifcuoufly. Men in Rome^ copying the 
Greeks, plunged together into the fame 
bath ; and in time men and women did 
the fame [a]* Hadrian prohibited that in- 
decent cuftom. Marcus Antoninus re- 
newed the prohibition j and Alexander 
SvVerus, a fecond time : but to fo Httle 
purpofe, that even the primitive Chriftiana 



(d) PliUarcU, Life of Cato, 
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made no difficulty to follow the cuftoni 5 
fuch appetite there is for being fuidus cum 
ntida^ when juftified by falliion, Thi^ 
cxiflom withftood even the thunder of ge- 
neral councils ; and was not dropt, till 
people became more decent. 

In days of innocence^ when chaftity is 
the ruling palTion of the female fes, we 
find great franknefs in external behaviour; 
for won J en above fulpicion, are little ib- 
licitous about appearances- At the fame 
period, and for the fame reafon, we 
find great loofenefs in writing ; witnefs 
the Q}ieen of Navarre's tales, in the ca- 
pital of France at prefent, chaflity, far 
from being pra^iied, is Icarce admitted to 
be a female virtue. But people who take 
much freedom in private, are extremely 
circumfpe<5l in public : no indecent ex- 
preflion nor inllnuatiou is admitted^ even, 
into their plays or other writings. In 
England the women are lefs corrupted 
|han in France ; and tbr that reafon are 
not fo fcrupulous with relpe<Jl to decency 
in wridng- 

Hitherto of the female fex in temperate 
flimes, where polygamy is prohibited* 
Y?Ty 4i2e^?^^ is |heir ccndition in hot 

clime^^ 
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climes^ which inflame animal love in both 
fexes equally. In the hot regions of Afia, 
where polygamy is indulged, and wives 
are purchafed for gratifying the carnal ap- 
petite merely, it is vain to think of re- 
llraining them otherwife than by locks 
and bars* after having once tafted enjoy- 
ment. Where polygamy is indulged, the 
body is the only objeft of jealoufy j not 
the mind, as there can be no mutual af- 
feflion between a man and his inftruments 
of fenfual pleafure. And if women be fo 
little virtuous as not to he fafely trufted 
with their own conduct, they ought to bq 
lock'd up ; for there is no jufl medium 
between abfolute confinement and abfo^ 
lute freedom. The Chinefe are fo jealous 
of their wives, as even to lock them up 
from their relations ; and fo great is their 
dilEdence of the female fex in general, that 
brothers and fifters are not permitted to 
fonverfe together. When women go a- 
broad, they are fhut up in a clofe fedan, 
into which no eye can penetrate. The in- 
trigues carried on by the wives of the Chi- 
nefe Emperor, and the jealoufy that reigas 
among them, render them unhappy. But 
Jucfcily, as women are little regarded 

where 
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where polygamy is indulged, their ambi- 
tion and intrigues give lefs difturbance to 
the government, than in the courts of*Eu-r 
ropean princes. The ladies of Hindofhia 
cover their heads with a gauze veil, even 
at home, which they lay not afide except 
in company of their neareft relations. A 
Hindoo buys his wife ; and the firft time 
he is permitted to fee her without a veil, 
is after marriage in his own houfe. la 
feveral hot countries, women are put un- 
der the guard of eunuchs, as an additional 
lecurity ; and black eunuchs are com- 
monly preferred for their uglinefs. But 
as a woman, deprived of the fociety of 
men, is apt to be inflamed even with the 
appearance of a man ; fome jealous nations, 
refining upon that circumftance, employ 
old maids, termed duennas^ for guarding 
their women. In the city of Moka, in A^ 
rabia Felix, women of fafhion never ap-^ 
pear on the ftreet in day- light ; but it is a 
proof of manners refined above thofe in 
neighbouring countries^ that they are per- 
mitted to vifit one another in the evening. 
If they find men in their way, they draw 
afide to let them pafs. A French furgeon 
being called by one of the King of Ye- 
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man s chief officers, to cure a rheumatifm 
which had feized two of his wives, was 
permitted to handle tlie parts a£Fe£ted ; 
but he could not get a fight of their faces. 
I proceed to examine more minntely the 
nianiiers of women, as refulting from the 
degree of reCtraint they are under in differ- 
ent countries. In the warm regions of 
Afia, where polygamy is indulged^ the e- 
(keation of young women is extremely 
loofe, being intended folely for animal 
pbafure. They are accompliflied in fuch 
graces and allurements as tend to inflame 
the ftnfual appetite; they are taught voqal 
and inftru mental mulic, with various 
dances that cannot ftand the teft of de- 
cency : but no culture is beftowed on the 
-J 

mind, no moral inftrudion, no improve- 
ment of the rational faculties ; becaufe 
fuch education, which qualifies them for 
being virtuous companions to men of 
fenfe, would infpire tiiem with abhorrence 
at the being made proilitutes. In a word, 
fo corrupted are they by vicious education, 
as CO be unfit objects of any deiire but- 
what is merely fenfuaL Afiatic wives are 
not trufted even with the management 
of houfehold affairs^ vrhicli would alTord 

opportunities 
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opponu„i.i. for infidelitr. In Perfia.1 

fays Chardin, tlie ladies are not permit-* 
ted, more than chiklren^ to chufe a gowiJ 
for themfelves : no lady knows in the 
morning what flie is to wear that day. 
The education of young women in Hin^ 
dollaoj is leis indecent. They are not 
taught mufic nor dancing, which are rec-J 
koned fit only for ladies of pleafure : thejrJ 
are taught all the graces of external be- J 
haviour, particularly to converfe with fpiH 
rit and elegance : they are taught alfo to^ 
few, to embroider,^ and to drels with tafte* 
Writing is neglecled ; but they are taught 
to read, that they may have the confola-- 
tion of fludying the Alcoran ; which they 
never open, nor could underfland if tbcy 
did, Notwithflanding fuch care in edu- , 
eating Hindoftan females, their confine- ^ 
ment in a leraglio renders their manners < 
extremely loofe ; the mod refined luxury^ 
of fenfe, with Idlenefs or w4rh reading 
love-tales Hill worfe than idlenefs^ cannoJ: 
fail to vitiate the minds of perious depri* 
ved of liberty, and to prepare them for^ 
every fort of intemperance The wives' 
and concubines of grandees in Conftanti- 
nople, arc permitted fometimes to walk 
;i abroad 
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abroad for air and exercife, A foreigner 
ftumbling accidentally on a knot of them^ 
iibout forty in number^ attended with 
black eunuchs, was in the twinkhng of 
m eye feized by a brifk girl, with the reft 
at her heels : fhe accofled him with loofe 
amorous exprefhons, attempting at the 
fame time to expofe his naked nefs. Nei- 
ther threats nor intreaties availed him a- 
gainft fuch vigorous aflaiiants ; nor could 
the vehemence of their curiofity be mode- 
rated, by reprefenting the Ihame of a be^ 
haviour fo grofsly immodeil. An old Ja- 
nizary, ftanding at a little di (lance, was 
amazed i his Mahometan baflitulnefs 
would not fufFer him to lay hands upon 
women ; but with a btentoriaa voice he 
roared to the black eunuchs, that tliey 
were guardians of proftitutes^ not of mo- 
deft women ; urging them to free the man 
from fuch harpies, — All in vain [a). 

Very different are female manners in 
temperate climes, where polygamy is pro- 
hibited, and women are treated as rational 
beings, Thefe manners however depend 



{a) Obfcr?atioas on the rellgjoaj lawsj &c, of the 
Turks. 
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in feme meafure on the nature pf the go- 
vernment. As many hands are at once 
employ'd in the diflferent branches of re* 
publican government, and a ftill greater 
number by rotation ; the males, who have 
little time to fpare from public bufinefs, 
feel nothing of that languor and wearineft 
which to the idle make the moft frivolous 
amufements; welcome. Married women 
live retired at home, managing family-af- 
fairs, as their hufbands do thofe of the 
Hate : whence it is, that fimplicity of 
manners is more the tone of a republic, 
than of any other government. Such were 
the manners of the female fex during the 
flouriihing periods of the Greek and Ro- 
man commonwealths ; and fuch are their 
manners in iSwitzerland and in Holland. 

There will be occafioi^ afterward, to dif* 
play an important revolution in manners, 
refulting froin chivalry [a). One branch 
of it muft be handled at prefent, that 
which concerns the intercourfe between 
the fexes. The Crufades were what firft 
gave a turn to the £erce manners of our 
anceftors. The combatants, fighting more 
for glory than for revenge or int^reft^ be- 

{a) Book 2. fketch 6, 

Cam^ 
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came eminent for magnanimity and hero- 
ifm. After fo adive a life abroad, they 
Could not bear idlenefs at home^ elpecially 
when there was fuch demand for their 
frowefs; Europe had never been worfe 
governed than at that period : diffenfion 
tod difcord were univerfal ; and every 
chieftain bore deadly feud againft his 
neighbours. Revenge was the ruling 
pafEon, which was licentioufly indulged, 
without the leaft regard to juftice. The 
heroes who had fignaliz'd themfelves a- 
broad, endeavoured to acquire fame at 
home : they entered into bonds of chi- 
valry, for redrefTmg wrongs and protedl- 
ing widows and orphans. An objedl fo 
noble and humane, tempered courage with 
mildnefs, and magnanimity with courtefy. 
The protedlion ^ given to widows and or- 
phans improved benevolence ; and female 
beauty^ which makes the deeped impref- 
fion on the benevolent, came to* be tliC ca- 
pital objecfl of prote(5lion. Each knight 
took under his peculiar care, the beauty 
that inflamed him the mod ; and each 
knight was difpofed to elevate the goddefs 
of his heart above all rival beauties. In 
his heated imagination, flie was perfedlion 
\a 2 without 
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without frailty, a paragon of nature, £•** 
mulation for the fame of a beloved ob-* 
jetft^ has no bounds, becaufe there is no- 
thing felfifh in it : £he is exalted into a fort 
of divinity : the lover defcends to be a 
liiimble votary. And mark, that devotion 
to a vifible deity, always flames the high- 
eft. This connedtion, which reverfes the 
order of nature by elevating women far a- 
bove men^ produced an artificial fort of 
gallantry, that was carried to extrava- 
gance ; the language of devotion became 
that of love, and all was bombaft and Tm- ■ 
naiurah Chaftity however was a gainer by 
this mode of love ; it became necelTarily 
the ruling principle, to ^be preferved in 
purity without fpot or blemifli j poffeffion 
diflblves the charm ; for after furrender- 
ing all to a lover, a female cannot hope 
to maintain her angelic character a mo- ^ 
ment. Duke John de Bourbonnois, annofl 
1414, caufed it to be proclaimed, that he 
intended an expedition to England with 
fixteen knights, in order to combat the 
like number of Englifli knights, for glori- 
fying the beautiful angel he worfhipped, 
Inftances of this kind without number^ 
record* Rej 
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SUify and Jerufakm^ obferves in writing 
upon tournaments^ that they are highly 
mfeful in furnilhing opportunities to young 
knights and efquircs to difplay their prow- 
cIs before their mifl-refles. He adds, 
** that every ceremony regarding tourna- 

C|L ments^ is contrived to honour the la- 
F dies* It belongs to them to infpeft the 
** arms of the combatants^ and to diftri- 
i^ bute the rewards, A knight or efquire 
** who defames any of them, is beat and 
'* bruifed till the injured lady condefcend 
** to intercede for him." Remove a fe- 
male out of her proper fphere, and it is 
fy to convert her into a male. James IV. 
Scotland, in all tournaments, profeiTed 
himfelf knight to Anne Queen of France, 
She fummoned him to prove himfelf her 
true and valorous champion, by taking 
the field in her defence againft Henry VIIL 
of England, And according to the ro- 
mantic gallantry of that age, the Queen's 
fiimmons was thought to have been James*s 
chief motive for declaring war againfl: his 
brother-in-law. The famous Gallon de 
Foix» general of the French at the battle of 
Ravenna, rode from rank to rank, calling 
J>y name feveial officers and even private 

men. 
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men^ recommending to them their coun-^ 
try and their honour ; adding, ** that he 
** would fee what they would perform for 
*' love of their miftreffes," During the 
ciTii wars in France, when love and gal- 
lantry were carried to a high pitch, Mon-j 
fieur de Chatillon, ready to engage in 
battle, tied round his arm a garter of Ma-^ 
demoifelle de Guerchi his miftrefs. De 
Liqnes and d'Etrees were both fuitors to 
Mademoifelle de Fouquerolles for mar- 
riage. De Liques prevailed, and the mar-^ 
riage day was fixed. But that very day, 
he was taken prifoner by his rival in a 
battle anno 1525, The lady wrote a letter 
to d*E trees demanding her huiband ; and 
d'Etrees inftantly fent him to her without 
even demanding a ranfom *. 

In peaceable times, the fovereign power 
having acquired more authoriry, the nc- 

• We are indebted to Bran torn for what follows* 
In the ume of Francis I* of France, a young wo- 
man liaTing a talkative lover, ordered him to be 
dumb. His obedience for two long years, made all 
the wofid believe that he was funk in melancholy* 
One day in a numerous aflembly, the young woman^ 
who was not known to be bis miibefs, undertook 
10 cure him 5 and did it witli a fingle word^ Speak, 

ceiTity 
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ceflity of private proteflion ceafed. But 
the accuilomed fpirit of gallantry did not 
ceafe. It could not however fubfift for 
ever again ft nature and commoa fenfe : it 
fubfided by degrees into mutual affability 
and poUtenefs, fuch as ought always to 
obtain bctv^reen the feses. But obfervci 
chat after a mofl intimate conneclion, 
matters could not fall back to the former 
decency and referve- The intimate con- 
ne<^on remained ; and a more fubllantial 
gallantry took place, not always innocent. 
This change of manners was firft viiible 
in monarchy. Monarchy employs but a 
few hands ; and thofe who are not occu- 
pied in public afEiirs, find leifure for gal- 
lantry and for defires that are eafily grati- 
fied. Women of rank, on the other hand, 
laid open to corruption by opulence and fu- 
perficial education, are more ambitious to 
captivate the eye than the judgement; and 
are fonder of lovers than of friends. Where 
a man and a woman thus prepared meet 
together, they foon grow particular : the 
man is idle, the woman frank ; and both 
equally addided to plcafure. Unlawful 
commerce between the fexes becoming 
thus common^ high gallantry vanilhes of 

courfe ; 
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courfe : the bombaft ftyle appears ridicu-r 
lous, and the fenfual appetite is gratified 
with very little ceremony* Nothing of 
♦ love remains but the name ; and as ani- 
mal enjoyment without love is a very low^ 
pleafure, it foon finks into dilguft when 
confined to one objedl. What is not found 
in one, is fondly expedled in another ; 
and the imagination, roving from objedl 
to objedl, finds no gratification but in 
variety. An attachment to a woman of 
virtue or of talents, appears abfurd : true 
love is laughed out of countenance ; and 
men degenerate into brutes. Women, on 
the other hand, regarding nothing but 
fenfual enjoyment, become fo carelefs of 
their infants, as even, without blufhing^ 
to employ mercenary nurfes *. In Perfia^ 

it 

* Lcs femmes d'un certain etat en France trou- 
vent qVelles pcrdent trop a faire des enfans, et a 
caufe de cela meme, la plupart vivent celibataires, 
dans le fein meme du marriage. Mais fi Fenvie de 
fe voir perpetuer dans une bran c lie de defcendans, 
Tes porte a fe conformer aux voeux de Thy men, la 
population, dans cette clafle, n'en eft pas plus avan- 
cee, pars que leur dclicatefle rend inutile leur pro* 
pagation ; car, parmi les femmes da premier ct fe- 
cond rang en France, combim y en a-t-il qui nou- 
riflent leurs enfans ? II fcroit facile de les compter. 

2 C^ 
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it is a common pradlice among women of 
fafliion to ufe drugs that, caufe abortion j 
becaufe after pregnancy is advanced, the 
hufband attaches himfelf to other women, 
it being held indecent to touch a woman 
who is pregnant. Such a courfe of life 
cannot fail to fink them into contempt : 
marriages are diflblved as foon as contra(5l- 
ed ; and the ftate is fruflrated of that im- 
provement in morals and manners, which 
is the never-failing producfl of virtuous 
love. A ftate enriched by conqueft or 

Ce devoir indifpenfable de mere, a cefse chez nous 
d'en etre un. Les Interejis de la F ranee y vol i, 
p. 234. — [^In EngUJh thus : ** The women of a cer- 
*' tain rank in France find that they lofe too much 
** by child-bearing •; and for that reafon, even tho* 
** married^ live in a (late of celibacy. But popiila- 
** tion is not advanced, even by thofe who, from a 
" defire of feeing themfelves perpetuated in their 
** defcendents, conform to the purpofe of marriage ; 
** for their delicacy counterbalances their fertility. 
** How few of the iirft and fecond rank of women 
" in France fuckle their children ? It would be eafy 
*' to count the number This indifpenfable duty of 
** a mother has now ceafcd to be one with us. "J — - 
As fuch woful ncgledl of education is the fruit of 
voluptuoufnefs, we may take it for granted, that 
the fame obtains in every opulent and luxurious ca- 
pital. 

Vol. IL M eominerce^ 
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commerce, declines gradually into luxury 
and fenfual pleafure : manners are cor- 
rupted, decency baniflied, and chaftity 
becomes a mere name. What a fcene of 
rank and diffolute pleafure is exhibited in 
the courts of Alexander s fuccefTors, and 
in thofe of the Roman emperors ! 
' Gratitude to my female readers, if I 
fhall be honoured with any, prompts me 
to conclude this flcetch with a fcene, that 
may afford them inftrudlion, and cannot 
fail of being agreeable ; which is, the fi- 
gure a woman is fitted for making in the 
matrimonial (late, where polygamy is ex- 
cluded. Matrimony among lavages, ha- 
ving no objedl but propagation and fla- 
very, is a very humbling (late for the fe- 
male fex : but delicate organization, great 
fen(ibility, lively imagination, with (weet- 
nefs of temper above all, qualify women 
for a more dignified fociety with men ; 
>vhich is, to be their companions and bo- 
fom-friends. In the common ccurfe of 
European education, yourg women are 
trained to make an agreeable figure, and 
to behave with decency and propriety : 
very little culture is bellow'd on the head; 
gncl (till lefs on the heart, if it be not the 

an 
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art of hiding paffion. Such education is 
far from feconding the purpofe of nature^ 
that of making women fit companions for 
men of fenfe. Due cultivation of the fe- 
male mind would add greatly to the hap- 
pinefs of the males, and flill more to that 
of the females. Time runs on ; and when 
youth and beauty vanifh, a fine lady, who 
never entertained a thought into which an 
admirer did not enter, furrenders herfelf 
now to difcontent and peevifhnefs. A wo- 
man on the contrary, who has merit, im- 
proved by virtuous and refined education, 
retains in her decline an influence over the 
men, more flattering than even that of 
beauty: Ihe is the delight of her friends, 
as formerly of her admirers. 

Admirable would be the effecfls of fuch 
refined education, contributing no lefs to 
public good than to private happinefs. A 
man, who at prefent muft degrade him- 
felf into a fop or a coxcomb in order to 
pleafe the women, would foon difcover^ 
that their favour is not to be gained but 
by exerting every manly talent in public 
Jind in private life ; and the two fexes, in- 
flead of corrupting each other, would be 
rivals in the race of virtue. Mutual e- 
M 2 fleem 
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fteem would be to each a fchool of urba- 
nity ; and mutual defire of pleaiing, would 
give fmoothnefs to their behaviour, deli- 
cacy to their fentiments, and tenderneis 
to their paffions. 

Married women in particular, deftin'd 
by nature to take the lead in educating 
children, would no longer be the greateft 
obllru6lion to good education, by their 
ignorance, frivolity, and difordcrly man- 
ners. Even upon the breaft, infants are 
fufceptible of impreilions * ; and the mo- 
ther hath opportunities without end of 
iniUlling into them good principles, be- 
fore they are fit for a male tutor. Corio- 
lanus, who made a capital figure in the 

* May not a habit of chearfulnefs be produced 
in an infant, by being trained up among chearful 
people ? An agreeable temper is held to be a prime 
qualification in a nurle. Such is the connection 
between the mind and body, as that the features of 
the face are commonly moulded into an expreflion 
of the internal difpofition ; and is it not natural to 
think, that an infant in the womb may be affedted 
by the temper of its mother ? Its tender parts 
makes it fufceptible of the flighteft impreffions. 
When a woman is breeding, fhe ought to be dou- 
bly careful of her temper j and in particular to in- 
dulge no ideas but what are chearful, and no fen- 
timents but what are kindly. 

Romaa 
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Roman republic, never returned from war 
Without meriting marks of ditlin<5lion* 
Others behaved valiantly, in order to ac- 
quire glory : he behaved valiantly, in or- 
der to give pleafure to his mother. The 
delight Ihe took in hearing him praifed, 
and her weeping for joy in his embraces, 
made him in his own opinion the hap- 
pieft perfon in the univerfe. Epaminon- 
das accounted it his greateft felicity, that 
his father and mother were ftill aUve to 
behold his conducfl, and enjoy his viftory 
at Leu(5lra- In a Latin dialogue about the 
caufes that corrupted the Roman elo- 
quence, injudlcioully afcribed to Taciuts, 
becaule obvioufly it is not his ftyle, the 
method of education in Rome while it 
flourillied as a commonwealth, is defcri- 
bed in a lively manner, I ftiall endea- 
vour to give the fenfc in Engliih, becaufe 
it chiefly concerns the fair fex. " In that 
** age, children were fuckled, not in the 
hut of a mercenary nurfe, but by tlie 
chafte mother who bore them. Their 
education during nonage was in her 
** hands ; and it was her chief care to in- 
** ilil into them every virtuous principle. 
— In her prefencej a loofe word or an im- 

" proper 
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proper a€lion, were {lri<5Hy prohibited. 
She fuperin tended, not only their fe- 
rious iludies, but even their amnfe-J 
meats ; which were condudled with de- 
cency and moderation. In that man- 
ner the Gracchi, educated by Cornelia 
their mother, and Auguftus, by Attia 
his mother, appeared in public with 
untainted minds j fond of glory, andl 
prepared to make a figure in the world/* 
In the expedition of the illuftrious Ber** 
trand du Guefelin againft Peter the Cruel, 
Khig of Caftile, the governor of a town^ 
fummoned to give it up, made die fol- 
lowing anfwer, *^ That they might be 
*' conquered, but would never tamely^ 
'* yield ; that their fathers had taught 
** them to prefer a glorious death before 
** a diflionourable life ; and that their ^ 
" mothers had not only educated them in 
*' thefe fentiments, but were ready to put 
*' in practice the leffons they had inculca^ 
*' ted." . During the civil wars in France 
between the Catholics and Proteftants, 
Bari, governor of Leucate, having fallen 
by furprife into the hands of the Catho- 
lics, wrote from prifon to his fpoufe Con* 
fiance Cezelli not to furrender even tho' 

they 
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they fhould threaten to put him to death. 
ThQ befiegers brought him within her 
fight ; and threatened to maflacre him if 
Ihe did not inftantly open the gates. She 
offered for his ranfom her children and 
and all flie had in the world — but. that 
the town belonged to the King, and 
^was not at her difpofal. Would one 
think it poffible, that any man ever did 
exift fb brutal as to put her hulband to 
death ? Yet this was done in cold blood. 
Let the moft profound politician fay, what 
more efficacious incentive there can be to 
virtue and manhood, than the behaviour 
of the Spartan matrons, flocking to the 
terhples, and thanking the gods that their 
hufbands and fons had died glorioufly, 
fighting for their country. In the war be- 
tween Lacedemon and Thebes, the Lace- 
demonians having behaved ill, the mar- 
ried men, as Plutarch reports, were fo a- 
Ihamed of themfelvcs, that they durft not 
look their wives in the face. What a glo- 
rious prize is here exhibited, to be con- 
tended for by the female fex ! 

By fuch refin'd education, love would 
take on a new form, that which nature 
inijpires, for making us happy, and for 

•foftening 
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foftening the diftreflcs of chance : it would 
fill delicioufly the whole foul with tender 
amity, and mutual confidence. The u- 
nion of a worthy man with a frivolous 
woman, can never, with all the advanta- 
ges of fortune, be made comfortable : how. 
different the union of a virtuous pair, who 
have no aim but to make each other 
happy ! Between fuch a pair emulation 
is reverfed, by an ardent defire in each to 
be furpaffed by the other. 

Rouffeau, in his treatife of Educa- 
tion, affirmg, that convents are no better 
than fchools of coquettery ; and that' a- 
mong Proteftants, wpnien make better 
wives and more tender mothers than* a- 
mong Roman Catholics ; for which, fays 
he, no realbn can be given but convent- 
education, which is univerlal among the 
latter. He then goes on in the following 
words. '' Pour aimer la vie paifible et 
" domeflique il faut la connoitre ; il faut 
*' en avoir fenti les douceurs des Tenfance, 
" Ce n'eft que dans la maifon paternelle 
" qu on prend du gout pour fa propife . 
'^ maifon, et toute femme que fa mere 
** n'a point elevce n'aimera point elever 
•^^s enfans. Malheureufemeat il n'y a 

♦ I plus 
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*^ plus d'edtcation privee dans les grandes 
" rilles. La fociete y eft fi gene rale et ii 
** melee qu'il ne refte plus d*afile pour la 
" retraite^ et qu'on eft ea public jufques 
** chez foi. A force de vivre avec tout le 
" monde en n'a plus de famille, a peine 
** connoit-oH fes parens j on les voit en 
" etrangers, et la fimplicite jdes moeurs 
*' domefliques s*eteint avec la douce fa- 
" miliarite qui en fSifoit le charme, Ceft 
*' ainfi qu'on fuce avec le lait le gout des 
" plaifirs du fiecle et des maximes qu'on 
*' y voit regnen" Roujfeau^ Emile, 

Cultivation of the female mind, is not 
of great importance in a republic, where 
Aeu pafs little of their time with women. 
Such cultivation where polygamy is in- 
dulged^ would to them be a deep misfor- 
tune, by opening their eyes to their mi- 
ferable condition. But in an opulent mo- 
narchy where polygamy is proliibited^ fe- 
male education is of high importance ; 
not fingly with lefpecT: to private happi- 
nefs, but with relpedl to the fociety ia 
general. 
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Concerning Propagation qf Animals y arid Care 
of Progeny. , 

* 

*T^ H E natural hiftory of animals with 
refpedl to pairing and care of pror 
geny, is fufceptible of more elucidation 
than could regularly be introduced* into 
the fketch Itfelf, where it makes but a 
fingle argument. Loth to quit a fiibje<5t 
that eminently difplays the wifdom and 
benevolence of Providence, I embrace the 
prefent opportunity, however flight, to' 
add what further occvirs upon it. M. 
BufFon, in many large volumes, beftows 
fcarce a thought oni:hat favourite fubjedl; 
and the negledl of ovir countrymen Ray 
and Derham is ftill Icfs excufable, confi- 
dering that to difplay the condudl of Pro- 
vidence was their fole purpofe in writing 
natural hiftory. 

The inftindl of pairing is beftow'd on 
lEvery Ipecies of animals to which it i§ ne- 
CflKiry for rearing their young j and on 

no 
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no other fpecies. All wild birds pair : 
but with a remarkable difference between 
fuch as place theil* nefts on trees^ and fuch 
as place them on the ground. The young 
of the former, being hatched blind and 
withont feathers, require the nuriing^care 
of both parents till they be able to fly. 
The male feeds his mate on the neft, and 
cheers her with a fong. As foon as the 
young are hatched, finging yields to a 
more neceffary occupation^ that of provi- 
ding food for a numerous ifftie, a talk that 
requires both parents- 

Eagles and other birds of prey build on 
treeSj or on other places difficult of ac- 
cefs. They not only pair, but continue 
in pairs all the year ; and the fame pair 
procreate together, year after year. This 
at lea 11 is the cafe of eagles : the male and 
female hunt together ; and during incu- 
bation the female is fed by the male, A 
greater number than a jSnglc pair never 
are feen in company. 

Gregarious birds pair, in order proba- 
bly to prevent difcord, in a fociety con- 
fined to a narrow fpace. This is the cafe 
particularly of pigeons and rooks. The 
male and female fit on the eggs alternate- 
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ly, and divide the care of feeding their 
young. 

Partridges, plovers, pheafants, peafowl, I 
groufe, and other kinds that place their 
nefls on the ground, have the inftinil of 
pairing ; but differ from fuch as build on 
trees in the following particular, that af- 
ter the female is impregnated, fhe com- 
pletes her talk without needing any help 
from the male. Retiring from him, fhe 
chufes a fafe place for her neft^ where fhe 
can find plenty of worms and grals-feed 
at hand. And her young, as foon asf 
hatched, take foot and feek food for them- 
felves. The only remaining duty incum- 
bent on the dam is, to lead them to pro- 
per places for food, and to call them 
together when danger impends. Some 
males, provoked at the defertion of their | 
maces, break the eggs if they happen to 
find them. If a Turkey hen die during 
hatching, the cock takes her place in the 
nefl ; and after the young are hatched, he 
tends them as a hen does. Not only fo, 
but when the female is engaged with aj 
new brood, the cock takes care of the for- 
mer brood, leads them about for food, and 
in every refpecl as the female did be- 
fore. 
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fore. Eider ducks pair like oTtber birds 
that place their nefts on the grotfiiiv- and 
the female finiflies her neft with down, 
plucked from her own breaft. If the neft 
be deftroyed for the down, which is re- 
markably warm and elaftic, ihe makes an* 
other neft as before. If llie be robbM a 
fecond time, llie jnakes a third neft ; but 
the male furnifhes the down. A lady of 
Ipirit obferved, that the Eider duck may 
give a lefTon to many a married woman, 
who is more difpofed to pluck her huf- 
band than herfelf The black game never 
pair : in fpring the cock on an eminence 
crows J and claps his wings ; and all the 
females within hearing inftantly refort to 
him *. 

Pairing birds, excepting thofe of prey, 
flock together in February, in order to 
chuie their mates. They foon difperfe ; 
and are not feen afterward but in pairs. 

Pairing is unknowa to quadrupeds that 
feed on grafs. To fuch it would be ufe- 

*^ A hen that had hatched feveral broods of 
ducklipgsi carried her own chickens to the water, 
thmft them m by force, and refted not till they 
were all drowned. Such is the force of cuftom, c- 
Ten againft niturc. 

lefs ; 
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lefs ; aa tii&. f&male gives fuck to her young 
whilc'-O^ herfelf is feeding. If M. Buf- 
fda deferve credit, tKe roe-deer are an ex- M 
i'-ceiition. They pair, tho' they feed an 
grafs, and have but one litter in a yean 

Beafls of prey, fuch as Uons^ tigers^ 
wolves, pair not. The female is left to 
ftiift for herfelf and for her young ; which 
is a laborious taik, and frequently fo un- 
fuccefsfui as to fnorten life. Pairing is a 
elfential to birds of prey, becaufe incuba- 
tion leaves the female no fufficient time to 
fcarch for food. Pairing is not necelTary 
to beafls of prey, becaufe their young can 
bear a long faft. Add another reafon^ 
that tliey would multiply fo fafl by pair- 
ing, as to prove troublefome neighbours 
to the human race. M 

Among animals that pair not, males ^ 
iight dcijperately about a female* Such a^ 
battle among horned cattle is finely defcri-" 
bed by Lucretius. Nor is it unufual, that 
feven or eight lions wage bloody war for a 
Cngle female* ■ 

The fame reafon that makes pairing ne- ' 
ceiHiry for gregarious birds, obtains with 
refpeil to gregarious quadrupeds ; thofe 
efpecially who flore up food for winter, 

and. 
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and during that feafon live in common. 
Difcord among fucli, would be attended 
with worfe confequences than even among 
lions or bulls, who are not confined to one 
place. The beavers, with refped to pair- 
ing, refemble birds that place their nefts 
on the ground. As foon as the young are 
produced, the males abandon their flock 
of food to their mates, and live at large j 
but return frequently to vifit them, while 
they are fuckling their young. 

Hedge-hogs pair, and feveral of the 
monkey-kind. We are not well acquaint- 
ed with the natural hiflory of thefe ani- 
mals ; but it may be prefumed that the 
young require the nurfing care of both 
parents. 

Seals have a fingular economy. Po- 
lygamy feems to be a law of nature among 
them, as a male afTociates with feveral fe- 
males. The fea-turtle has no occafion to 
pair, as the female concludes her tafk with 
laying her eggs in the fand. The young 
are hatched by the fun ; and immediately 
crawl to the fea. 

In every other branch of animal econo- 
my concerning the continuance of the fpe- 
cies, the hand of Providence is equally 

confpicuQUS, 
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confpicuous* The y* ung of pairing hire 
are produced in the fpring, when the wea*^ 
ther begins to be comfortable ; and thei^ 
early prod n 61 ion makes them firm and vU 
gorous before winter, to endure the hard-l 
fhips of that rigorous feafon. Such earljil 
produflion i||pAn particular favourable tc 
eagles^ and other birds of prey ; for 
the fpring they have plenty of food, by th^ 
return of birds of palfage- 

Tho' the time of geflation varies confi- 
derably in the difFerent quadrupeds thalj 
feed on graft, yet the female is regular!] 
delivered early in fummer, when graft is 
in plenty. The mare admits the ftallioi 
in fummer, carries eleven months^ and is 
delivered the beginmng of May, The coi 
differs little. A iheep and a goat take thi 
male in November, carry five months, am 
pfoduce when graft begins to fpringj 
Thefe animals love fliort graft, upon whichl 
a mare or a cow would ftarve* The ob-»3 
fcrvation hokts in climates fo temperate aa 
to encourage graft in the fpring, and t< 
preferve it in verdure all the fummer. 
am informed that in Italy, £heep copulate! 
from June to July : the female goes tm^en-J 
ty weeks, and is delivered in November^ 
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or December, precifely at the time when 
grafs there is in the greateft plenty. In 
April the grafs is burnt up ; and iheep 
have nothing but flirubs to browfe on. 
This appears to me a ilgn:il inftance of 
providential care '^. The rutting- lea fan of 
die red deer is the end of September, and 
beginning of O^ober : it continues for 
three weeks ; during which time, the male 
runs from female to female without inter- 
miflion. The female brings forth in May, 
or beginning of June ; and the female of 
the fallow-deer brings forth at the fame 
time. The ftie-afs takes the male the be- 
ginning of fummer ; but flie bears twelve 
months, which fixes her delivery to fum-- 
men Wolves and foxes copulate in De- 
cember : the female carries five months, 
and brings forth in April, when animal 
food is as plentiful as at any other feafon; 
and tlie fhe-lion brings forth about the 
fame time. Of this early birth there is 



* I have k upon good atithorkyi that ewes paftii- 
Ting in a hilly country chufe early fomc fnug fpor, 
where they m:iy drop their young with fifcty. And 
hence the rifk of removing a Sock to a oew field im- 
mediardy before delivery : many lambs periih by 
being dropped in impropL^r places* 
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one evident advantage, hinted above : the 
young have time to grow fo firm as ealily 
to bear the inclemencies of winter. 

Were one to guefs what probably would 
be the time of rutting, fummer would be 
n.med, efpecially in a cold climate. And 
yet to quadrupeds who carry but four or 
five months, that economy would throw 
the time of delivery to an improper feafon^ 
for warmth, as well as for food. Wifely 
is it ordered, that the delivery fliould 
conftantly be at the beft feafon for both. 

Gregarious quadrupeds that ftore up 
food for winter, differ from all other qua-- 
drupeds with refpe6l to the time of deli- 
very. Be.ivers copulate about the end of 
autumn, and bring forth in January, 
when their granary is full. The fame e- 
conomy probably obtains among all other 
quadrupeds ot the fame kind. 

One rule takes place among all brute 
animals, without a fingle exception. That 
the female never is burdened with two lit- 
ters at the fame time. The time of gella- 
tion is fo unerringly calculated by nature, 
that the young brood can provide for 
themfelves before ano:her brood comes on. 
Even a hare is not an exception, tho' many 

litters 
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litters are produced in a year. The fe- 
male carries thirty or thirty -one days; 
but fhe fuckles her young only twenty 
days, after which they provide for them- 
felves, and leave her free to a new litter. 

The care of animals to preferve their 
young from harm is a beautiful inftance 
of Providence. When a hind hears the 
hounds, flie puts herfelf in the way of be- 
ing hunted, and leads them from her 
fawn. The lapwing is no lefs ingenious : 
if a perfon approach, fhe flies about, reti- 
ring always from her nefl. A partridge 
is extremely artful : flie hops away, hang- 
ing a wing as if broken : lingers till the 
perfon approach, and hops again *. A 
hen, timid by nature, is bold as a lioA in 
defence of her young : fhe darts upon e- 
very creature that threatens danger. The 
roe-buck defends its young with refolutioa 

* The following incident hardly dcferves to be 
mentioned it is fo commoo^ but that the tear is « 
fcarce dry which the fight wrung fFom me. A maa 
mowing a field for hay, palTcd over a partridge fit- 
ting on her neft. Turning about to cut down a 
tuft that had been left, he unhappily brought up the 
partridge on the point of his fcythe. Such afi^ectioii 
there is even for a brood, not yet brought to light. 

O 1 and 
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and courage. So doth a ram ; and fb do 
many other quadrupeds. 

It is obferved by an ingenious writer (/z), 
that nature fports in the colour of dome- 
flic animals, in order that men may th^ 
more readily diftinguifh their own. It is 
not eafy to fay, why colour is more varied 
in fuch animals, than in thofe which re- 
main in the ftate of nature : I can only 
fay, that the caufe affigned is not fatisfac-* 
tory. One is feldom at a lofs to diftin- 
guifh one animal from another ; and Pro-r 
vidence never interpofes to vary the ordi- 
nary courfe of nature, for an end fo little 
neceflary as to make the diftinclion ftill 
more obvious. I add, that it does not ap- 
pear in any inftance the intention of Pro- 
vidence, to encourage inattention and iq-f 
dolence. 

The foregoing particulars are offered to 
the public as hints merely : rnay it not be 
hoped, that they will excite curiofity in 
thofe who relifh natural hiflory ? The fjeld 
is rich, jtho' little cultivated ; and I know 
no other branch of natural hiflory that o-^ 
pens finer views into the conducl of Pro^ 
vidence. ' 

{a) Pennant. 

SKETCH 
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Progrefs and EffeBs of Luxury, 

THE wifdom of Providence is in no 
inftance more confpicuous than in 
adjufting the conftitution of man to his 
external circumftances. Food is extremely 
precarious in the hunter-flate ; fbmetimes 
iuperabounding with little fatigue, fome- 
times failing after great fatigue. A fa- 
vage, like other animals of prey, has a 
ftomach adjufted to that' variety : he can 
bear a long faft ; and gorges voracioufly 
when he has plenty, without being the 
worfe for it. Whence it is, that barba- 
rians, who have fcarce any fenfe of de- 
cency, are great and grofs feeders *• The 

* In the Iliad of Hopaer, book 9. Agamemnon 
calls a council at night in his tent. Before entering 
on bufinefs, they go to fupper, (line 122). An cm- 
bafly to Achilles is refolved on. The ambafladors a* 
gain fup with Achilles on pork-grifkins, {Jine 27i)# 
Achilles rcjedls Agamemnon's offer ; and the fame 
night Ulyfles and Diomed fct out on their expedi- 
tion to the Trojan camp : returning before day, 
tfcey had a third fuppev. 

Kamlkatkans 
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Kamfkatkans love fat ; ^d a man enter- 
tains his guefts by cramming into their 
mouths fat flices of a feal, or a whale, 
cutting off with his knife what hangs out. 
Barbarians are equally addidled to dnink- 
ennefs ; and peculiarly fond of fpirituous 
liquors. Drinking was a fafliionable vice 
in Greece, when Menander, Philemon, 
and Diphilus, wrote, if we can rely on the 
tranflations or imitations of their plays by 
Plautus and Terence. Cyrus preparing 
to attack his brother Artaxerxes, King of 
Perfia, publiflied a manifefto, that he was 
more worthy pf the throne than his bro- 
ther, becaufe he could fwallow more wine. 
Diodorus Siculus reports, that in his time 
the Gauls, like other barbarians, were 
much addidled to drinking. The ancient 
Scandinavians, who, like other favages, 
were intemperate in eating and drinking, 
fwallowed large cups to their gods, and to 
fuch of their countrymen as had fallen 
bravely in battle. We learn from the 25th 
fable of the Edda, which was their facred 
book, that to hold much liquor was repu- 
puted a heroic virtue. Contarini the Ve- 
netian ambaflador, who wrote ann. 1473,, 
fays, that the Ruffians were abandoned to 

drunkennefs j 
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drunkenaefs ; and that the whole race 
would have been extirpated, had not 
ftrong liquors been difcharged by the fo- 
vereign, 

A habit of fading long^ acquired as a-* 
bove in the hunter- ftate, made meals in 
the fhepherd-ftate lefs frequent than at 
prefent, tho' food was at hand. Ancient- 
ly people fed but once a-day, a fafhion 
that continued even after luxury was in- 
dulged in other refpedts. In the war of 
Xerxes againft Greece, it was pleafantly 
faid of the Abderites, who were burdened 
with providing for the King's table, that 
they ought to thank the gods for not in- 
clining Xerxes to eat twice a-day. Plato 
held the Sicilians to be gluttons, for ha- 
ving two meals every day, Arrian {a) 
obferves, that the Tyrrhenians had the 
fame bad habit. In the reign of Hen- 
ry VL the people of England fed but 
twice a-day* Heflor Boyes, in his hiflory 
of Scotland^ exclaiming againft the grow- 
ing luxury of his cocemporaries, fays, that 
Ibme perfons were fb gluttonous, as to have 
three meals every day, 

Luxury, undoubtedly, and love of fo- 



{a) Lib. 41 cap, 16. 
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cierjr, tended to increafe the number of 
meals beyond what nature requires. On 
the other hand, there is a caule that kept 
down the number for fome time, whicb 
is, the introdudlion of machines. Bodily 
ftrength is elTen tial to a favage, being his 
only inftrunient ; and with it he performs 
wonders. Machines have rendered bodily 
ftrength of little importance ; and as men ' 
labour lefs than originally, they eat lefs 
in proportion *. Li ft en to Hcllinftied 
the Englifti liiftorian upon that article : 
** Heretofore! there hath been much more 
*' time fpcnt in eating and drinking, than 
" commonly is in thefe days ; for where- 
" as of old we had bt eakhills in tlie tore- 
noon, beverages or nuntions after din- 
ner, and thereto rear fuppers when It 
was time to go to refl ; now thefe odd 
rcpafts, thanked be God, are very well 
left, and each one contenteth himfelf 
*' with dinner and fnpper only." Thus 
before cookery and luxury crept in, a mo- 
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* Before fire- arms were knowo^ people gloried 
in addrcfs and bodily^ frrcngth, and commonly 
fought hand to hand* But violent exercife?, be- 
coming kfs and icfs ncceiHiry, went infenHbly out 
gf fafliion, 
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derate ftomach, occafioned by the abrid- 
ging bodily labour, made eating lefs fre- 
quent than formerly. But the motion di4 
not long continue retrograde : good cook- 
ery^ and the pleafure of eating in com- 
pany, turned the tide; and people now 
eat lefs at a time, but more frequently. 

Feafts in former times were carried be- 
yond all bounds. William of Malmfbury, 
who wrote in the days of Henry 11. fays, 
** That the Englifh were univerfally ad- 
dicted to drunkennefs, continuing over 
their cups day and night, keeping open 
houfe, and fpending the income of their 
** eftates in riotous feafls, where eating 
" and drinking were carried to excefs, 
" without any elegance." People . who , 
live in a corner, imagine that every thing 
is peculiar to themfelves : what Malmf- 
bury fays of the Englifh, is common to 
all nations, in advancing from the felfifli- 
nefs of favages to a relifti for fociety, but 
^ho have nqt^yet learned to bridle their 
appetites. Giraldus Cambrenfis, fpeak- 
ing of the Monks of Saint Swithin, fiys, 
that they threw themfelves proftrate at 
the feet of King Henry II, and with many 
tears complained, that the Bifliop, who 
Yql, \h P waa 
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was their abbot, had withdrawn froni 
them three of their ufual number of diflies. 
Henr)", having made them acknowledge 
that there ftill remained ten difhes, faid, 
that he himfelf was contented' with three, 
and recommended to the Bifliop to reduce 
them to that number. Leland [a) men- 
tions a feaft given by the Archbifhop of 
York, at his inftallatipn, in the reign of 
Edward IV. The following is a fpecimen : 
300 quarters of wheat, 300 tons of ale^ 
100 tons of wine, ipoo fheep, 104 oxen, 
304 calves, 304 fwine, 2000 geefe, 1000 
capons, ^2000 pigs, 400 fwans, 104 pea- 
cocks, 1500 hot venifon pafties, 4000 cold, 
5000 cuftards hot and tokl. Such enter- 
tainments are a pidlure of manners. At 
that early period, there was not difcover- 
ed in fociety any pleafure but that of 
crouding together in hunting and feafting. 
The delicate pleafures of coriverfation, in 
communicating opinions, fentiments, and 
defires, were to them unknown. There 
appeared however, even at that early pe- 
riod, a faint dawn of the fine arts. In 
fuch feafts as are mentioned above, a cu- 
rious defert was fometimes exhibited, 
{a) Colledanea. 

terme4 
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termed futieliie^ viz, pafte moulded into 
the iliape of animals. On a fainf s day^ 
angels, prophets, aiid patriarchs, were 
fet upon the table in plenty. A feaft given 
by Trivuldus to L^wis Xll. of France, in 
the city of Milan, makes a figure in Ita- 
lian hiftory. No fewer than 1 200 ladies 
were invited ; and the Cardinals of Nar- 
boii and Sc Severin, with many other pre- 
lates, were among the dancers. After 
dancing, followed the feaft, to regulate 
which there were no fewer emplovM than 
160 mafler-houfeholds. Twelve hundred 
officers, in an uniform of velvet, or fatin, 
carried the vi(fluals, and ferved at the fide- 
board* Every table, without diftia(!^ion, 
was ferved with lilver-plate, engraved 
with the arms of the landlord ; and befide 
a prodigious number of Italian lords , the 
whole court, and all the houfehold of the 
King, were feailed. The bili of fare of 
an entertainment given by Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn to a company of 1500 
perfons, on his coming of age, is a fample 
of ancient Englilli hofpitality, which ap- 
pears to have nothing in view but crowd- 
ing and cramming merely. The follow- 
ing pafllige is from HoUiaflied : ** That 
V 2 *' the 
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the length and fumptuoufnefs of fea 
formerly in iifej are not totally left off 
in England, notwithftanding that it 
provetli very beneficial to the phyficians, 
who mo ft abound where mod excefs and 
** miigovernment of our bodies do ap- 
** pear." He adds^ that claret, and other 
French wines , were defpifed, and ftrong 
wines only in requelt. The bed, he iays^ 
w^ere to be found in monafteries ; for 
" that the merchant would have thought 
** his foul would go ftraightway to the 
^*^ devil, if he fhould ferve monks with o- 
*' ther than the beft/* Our forefathers i 
reliflied itrong wine, for the fame reafon 
that their forefathers reliflied brandy. In 
Scotland J fumptuous entertainments were _ 
common at marriages, baptifms, and bu- % 
rials. In the reign of Charles IL a flatute 
was thought nece(I<iry to confine them 
within moderate bounds. 

Of old, there was much eating, with 
little variety : at prefent^ there is great 
Variety, with more moderation. Fron> a 
houfehold-book of the Earl of Northum- 
berland, in the reign of Henry VIII, it 
appears, that his family, during winter^ 
fed mollly on fait meat, and fait fiih ; and 

with 
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ivith chat view there was an appointment 
of 1 60 gallons of muftard. On fiefli-days 
through the year, breakfaft for niy Lord 
and Lady was a loaf of bread, two man- 
chets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine* 
half a chine of mutton, or a chine of beef 
boiledp On meagre days, a loaf of bread, 
two manchets, a quart of beer, a quart of 
wine, a dilli of butter, a piece of fait filh, 
Qr a difli of buttered eggs. During lent, 
^ loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of 
t>cer, a quart of wine, two pieces of fait 
^Xih, fix bacon'd herring, four white her- 
**ing, or a difh of fproits. There was as 
* i tele variety in the other meals, except on 
f^lUval-days. That way of hvlng was at 
^he time high luxury i a lady*s waiting- 
^oman at prefent, would never ha ve^ done 
tvith grumbling at fuch a table. We 
ieara from the fame book, that the Earl 
liad but two cooks for dreffing vicluals to 
more than two hundred domelUcs, In 
thofe days, hen, chicken, capon, pigeon, 
plover, partridge, were reckoned fuch de- 
licacies, as to be prohibited except at my 
Lord's table [a). 

But luxury is always creeping on, and 

(^) Houfchold'book above mcntmed. 
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delicacies become more familiar. Hollin- 
llied obferves, that white meats^ milk, 
butter^ and cheefe, formerly the chief 
food of his countrymen, were in his time 
degraded to be the food of the lower ibrt ; 
and that the wealthy fed upon fielli and 
fifh. By a roll of the King of Scodand's 
houfehold expence, mino 1378, we find^ 
that the art of gelding cattle was known* 
The roll is in Latin, and the gelt hogs are 
termed porccUi amuchi. Mention is alfo 
made of chickens, which were not com- 
mon on Englifh tables at that time, Olive 
oil is alfo mentioned* 1 

In this progrefs, cooks, we may believe^ ^ 
came to make a figure. Hollinihed ob- 
ferves^ that the nobility^ rejeding their 
own cookery, employ'd as cooks mufical- 
headed Frenchmen and ftrangers, as he 
terms them. He fays, that even mer- 
chants, when they gave a feaft, rejeded J 
butcher's meat, as unworthy of their ta- ' 
bles ; having jellies of all colours, and in 
all figures, reprefenting flowers, trees, 
beads, filh, fowl, and fruit. Henry 
Wardlaw Archbifhop of St Andrew's, ob- y 
ferving the refinements in cookery intro-* 
duced by James L of Scodand, who had 

beeii 
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been eighteen years a prifoner in England^ 
exclaimed againft the abufe in a parUa- 
meat held at Perth 1433 : he obtained a 
law, reftraining fuperfluous diet ; and 
prohibiting the ufe of baked meat to any 
under the degree of gentlemen, and per- 
mitting it to gentlemen on f eft ival- days 
only ; which baked meat^ fays the bilhop, 
was never before feen in Scotland. The 
peafants in Sicily regale themfelves with 
ice during fammen They fay, that fear- 
city of fnow would be more grievous to 
them than fcarcity of corn or of wine. 
Such progrefs has luxury made, even a- 
mong the populace* People of fafliion in 
London and in Paris, who employ their 
whole thoughts on luxurious living, would 
be furprifed to be told, that they are ftill 
deficient in that arL In order to advance 
luxiiry of the table to the acme of perfec- 
tion, there ought to be a cook for every 
difh, as in ancient Egypt there was a phy- 
fician for every difeafe. 

Barbarous nations, being great eaters, 
are fond of large joints of meat ; and lovq 
of fliow retains great joints in fafliion, e- 
ven after meals become more moderate : 
a wild boar was roafled whole for a fup- 
^ per-difl^ 
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per-dlfli to Anthony and Cleopatra ; and 
(luffed with poultry and wild-fowl^ it was 
a favourite difh at Rome^ termed the 7>o- 
jan boar^ in allufioii to the Trojan horfe^ 
The hofpitality of the Anglo-Saxons was 
fometimes exerted in roafliog an ox whole. 
Great joints are left off gradually, as people 
become more and more delicate in eating*- 
In France, great joints are lefs in ufe than 
formerly ; and in England, the enormous 
furloio, formerly the pride of the nation,^ 
is now in polite families baniflied to the 
fide-board. In China, where manners arc 
carried to a high degree of refinement^ 
dllhes are compofed entirely of minced^ 
meat *. % 

In early times, people were no lefs plain 



* The fize of an animal may be abridged by fpare 
diet \ but Its {Irength and vigour arc not abridged 
In proportion. Our highlanders live very poorly % 
and yet are a tardy race. Tlie Iiorfea bred in that 
mounuinous country are of a diminutive fize ; but 
no other horfes can bear fo much fatigue. Camels 
In the defartis of Arabia arc trained to long abfti- 
ncnce. They are loaded more and more as they 
grow up J and their food is dioiinilhed in propor- 
lion. Plenty of fucculcnt food raifes an aDimal to 
its greateft fize | but its foUds are foft and flexible 
in proportion to its fize. 
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in their houfes than in their food. To- 
ward the end of the fifteenth century, 
when Holiinflied wrote, the people of Eng- 
land were beginning to build with brick 
and ftone. Formerly houfes were made 
of timber polls, wattled together and 
piaiftered with clay to keep out'the cold : 
the roof was ftraw, fedge, or reed. It 
was an obfervation of a Spaniard in Queen 
Mary's days, " Thefe Englilli have their 
** houfes of flicks and dirt, but they fare 
** as well as the King." HoUinfhed men- 
tioning multitudes of chimneys lately e- 
rc(5led^ obfcrves, upon the authority of 
fome old men, that in their younger days 
there were not above two or three, if fo 
many, in moft upland ifh towns of the 
realm J religious houfes and manor'- pi aces 
of their lords excepted ; but that each 
made his fire againfl a rere-dofie in the 
hall, where he dined, and drelTed his meat. 
From Lord Northumberland's houieliold- 
book, i: would feem, tliat grates were 
unknown at that time, and that they 
burnt their coal upon the hearth : a cer- 
tain fbm is allotted for purchafing wood ; 
becaufe^ fays tlie book, coals will not burn 
without it, There isalfo a certain lam 
Vol, 11. Q_ albited 
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allotted for purchafing charcoal, that the? 
fmoke of the fea-coal might not hurt the 
arras. In the fourteenth century, the 
houfes of private perfons in Paris, as well 
ias in London, were of wood. Morrifon, 
who wrote in the beginning of -the laft 
century, fays, that at London the houfes 
of the citizens were very narrow in the 
ftreet-front, five or fix ftories high, com- 
monly of wood and clay with plaiften 
The ftreets of Paris, not being paved^: 
were covered with mud ; and yet for a 
woman to travel thefe ftreets in a cart, 
was held an article of luxury, and as fuch 
prohibited by Philip the Fair. Paris is en- 
larged two thirds fince the death of Hen-^ 
ry IV. tho* at that time it was perhaps no 
lefs populous than at prefent. 

People were equally plain in their houfe-^ 
hold-furniture. While money was fcarce, 
fervants got land inftead of wages. An 
old tenure in England, binds the vaflal to 
find ftraw for the King's bed, and hay for 
his horfc. From Lord Northumberland's 
houfehold-book, mentioned above, it ap*- 
pears, that the linen allowed for a whole 
year amounted to no more but feventy 
ells ; of which there were to be eight tables 

cloths- 
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cloths (no napkins) for bis Lordfhip'g 
table, and two towels for wafhing his face 
and hands. Pewter vefTels were prohibit- 
ed to be hired, except on Chriflmas, Ea- 
fler, St George's day, and Whitfunday. 
HoUinfhed mentions his converfing with 
old men who remarked many alterations 
in England within their remembrance ; 
that their fathers, and they themfelves 
formerly, had nothing to fleep on but ^ 
ftraw pallat, with a log of wood for a pil^ 
low ; a pillow, faid they, being thought 
meet only for a woman in childbed ; and 
that if a man in itytn years after marriage 
could purchafe a fldck-bed, andjia fack of 
chaff to reft his head upon, he thought him- 
felf as well lodged as the lord of the town ; 
who perad venture lay feldom on a bed en- 
tirely of feathers. Another thing they re- 
marked, was change of houfehold-veflel 
from timber plates into pewter, and from 
wooden fpoons into tin or filyer. 

Nor were they lefs plain in their dreft. 
By an a<5l of parliament in Scotland, 
anno 1429, none were permitted to wear 
filk or coftly furs, but knights and lords 
of 200 merks yearly rent. But luxury in 
cliefs advanced fo faft, that by another 
0^2 aa. 
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ad, anno 1457, the fame drefs was per- 
mitted to aldermen, bailies, and other 
good v^orthy men within burgh. And by 
a third adl, anno 1471, it was permitted to 
gentlemen of L. loo yearly rent. By a 
fumptuary law in Scotland, anno 1621, 
cloth of gold and filver, gold and filver 
lace, velvet, fatin, and other filk ftujffs, 
were prohibited except to noblemen, their 
wives and children, to lords of parliament, 
prelates, privy counfellprs, lords of ma- 
nors, judges, magiftrates of towns, and 
to thofe who have 6coo merks of yearly 
rent. Such diftindions, with refpe(5l to 
land efpecially, are invidious ; nor can 
they ever be kept up. James, the iirft 
Britifh monarch, was, during infancy, 
committed to the care of the Dowager- 
Countefs of Mar, who had been educated 
in France. The King being feized with a 
cholic in the night-time, his houfeliold 
fervants flew to his bed-chapiber, men 
and women, naked as they were born ; 
the Countefs only had a fmock. 

During the reign of Edward III. the 
imports into England were not the feventh 
part of the exportg. Our exports at that 
time were not the feventh part of cur pre-r 
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fent exports j and yet our luxury is fucb^ 
that with all our political regulations, it 
is with difficulty that the balance of trade 
is preferved in our favour. 

Men in different ages diifer widely in 
their notions of luxury : every new obje<5t 
of fenfual gratification and every indul- 
gence beyond what is ufual^ are common- 
ly termed luxury j and ceafe to be luxury 
when they turn habitual. Thus, every 
hiftorian, ancient and modern, while he 
inveighs againft the luxury of his own 
times, wonders at former hiftorlans for 
chara<flerifing as luxury what he confiders 
as conveniencies merely, or rational im- 
provements. Hear the Roman hiftorian, 
talking of the war that his countrymen 
carried on fuccefsfully againft Antiochus 
King of Syria : " Luxurix enim peregrinoe 
*' origo ab exercitu Afiatico inveifla urbem 
** eft. li primum ledos asratos, veftem 
** ftragulam. pretiofam, plagulas et alia 
textilia, et quae turn magnificse fupel- 
Ie<flilis habebantur, monopodia et aba- 
cos Romam advexerunt. Tunc pfaltrix, 
famburiftiiseque, et convivalia ludiouum 
** oblecl.imenta addita epulis : epulx quo- 
que jpf^ et cUra et flimptu ma j ore ad- 
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*^ neys, porticoes, wells, gardens^ and ma- 
** ny other conveniencies, unknown to our 
** anceftors, A houfe that has now many 
** chimneys, had none in the laft age. The 
** fire was placed in the middle of the 
*^ houfe, without any vent for the fmoke 
" but the tiles : all the family fat round 
** it, and the viduals were dreflcd there, i 
** The expence of houfehold- furniture is| 
'" ten times greater than it was fixty years 
** ago. The tafte for fuch expence comes 
to us from France, from Flanders, and 
from Spain, Eating-tables, formerly 
but twelve inches longj are now grown 
to eighteen. They have table-cloths, 
with cups, fpoons, and forks, of filver, 
and large knives. Beds have filk co- 
verings and curtains. They have got 
candles of tallow or wax in candleflicks 
*' of iron or copper. Ahiiofl: every where ■ 
•* there are two fires, one for the chamber 
** and one for the kitchen, Confedlions 
" have come greatly in ufe, and fenfuality _ 
regards no expence," Hollinlhed ex- V 
claims againft the luxury and effeminacy 
that prevailed in his time. " In times 
** paft,** fays he, " men were contented 
" to dwell in haufes buildcd of fallow, 
I ** Willow, 
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willoWi plumtree, or elm ; fo that the 
uie of oak was dedicated to churches* 
religions houfes, princes palaces^ noble- 
mens lodgingS| and navigation. But 
now* thefe are rejedled^ and nothing 
bot oak any whit regarded. And yet 
fee tlie change ; for when our houfes 
were builded of willow, then had we 
oaken men ; but now that our houfes 
are made of oak, onr men are not only 
become willow, but many, through 
Periian delicacy crept in among us, al- 
together of ftraw, which is a fore alter- 
ation. In thoie days, the courage of the 
owner was a fufficient defence to keep 
the houfe in fafety ; but now, the aflu- 
rance of the timber, double doors, locks 
and bolts, muft defend the man from 
robbing. Now, have we many chim- 
*' neys, and our tenderlings complain of 
** rheums, catarrhs, and poles. Then, 
had we none but rere-dojQTeSj and our 
** heads did never ake. For as the fmoke 
in thofe days was fuppofed to be a fuf- 
ficient hardening for the timber of the 
houfe ; fo it was reputed a far better 
medicine to keep the goodman and hi& 
family from the quack or pofe, w^here- 
Vox, tl. R '' with 
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** with very few were then acquainted.*' 
Not many more than fifty years ago^ 
French wine, in Edinburgh taverns, was- 
prefented to the guefts in a fmall tin veflel^ 
mealiiring about an Englilh pint. A fingle- 
drinking-glafs ferved a company the wjiole 
evening ; and the firft perfons who infilled 
for a clean glals with every new pint, 
were accufed of luxury. A knot of high- 
landers benighted, wrapped themfelves up 
in their plaids, and lay down in the fnow 
to ileep. A young gentleman making up 
a ball of fiiow, ufed it for a pillow. His 
father (^), ftriking away the ball with his 
foot, " What, Sir," fays he, " are yoii 
" turning effeminate?" Crantz, defcri- 
bing the kingdom of Norway and the 
manners of the people, has the following 
reflection. " Robuftiflimos educat viros, 
*' qui, nulla frugum luxuria nxoliti, fae- 
** pius impugnant alios quam impug- 
" nantur *." In the mountainous ifland 



* " It produces a mod robufl race of men, who 
*« are enervated by no luxury of food, and arc 
** more prone to attack and harafs their neighbours 
•• than fubjedled to then- attacks." 

{a) Sir Evan Cameron, 

of 
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of Rum, one of the weftern iflands of 
Scotland, the corn produced ferves the in- 
habitants but a few months in winter. The 
xeft of the year they live on flefh, fifh, and 
.milk; and yet are healthy and long-lived. 
In the year 1768, a man died there aged 
103, who was 50 years old before he ever 
tafted bread. This old man frequently 
harangued upon the plain fare of former 
times ; finding fault with his neighbours 
for indulging in bread, and upbraiding 
them for toiling like flaves to produce fuch 
an unneceflary article of luxury. The in- 
habitants of Canada before they were 
known to Europeans, were but thinly 
cloathed in a bitter cold climate. They 
had no covering but a fingle Ikin, girded . 
about them with a belt of leather. Tiie 
coarfe woollen cloath which they were 
taught to wear by the French, raifed bit- 
ter lamentations in their old men for in- 
• creafe of luxury and decline of manners. 
Thus, every one exclaims againft the 
luxury of the prefent times; judging more 
favourably of the paft ; as if what is lu- 
xury at prefent, would ceafe to be luxury 
when it becomes cuflomary. What is tiie 
foundation of a fentiment fo univerful I 
Pv % la 
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In point of dignity, corporeal pleafures 
are the loweft of all that belong to our na- 
ture ; and for that reafon perfons of deE- 
cacy diflemble the pleafure they have in 
eating and drinking [a]. When corporeal 
pleafure is indulged to excefs, it is not on- 
*ly low, but mean. But as in judging of 
things that admit of degrees, comparifon 
is the ortiinary ftandard j every refine*- 
inent in corporeal pleafure beyond what is 
cuftomary, is held to be a blameable ex- 
cefs, below the dignity of human nature, 
*For that reafon, every improvement in li- 
vmg is pronounced to be luxury while re- 
cent, and drops that character when it 
^ comes into common uft. For the fame 
reafon, what is moderation in the capital, 
^is cfleemed luxury in a country- town. 
Doth luxury then depend entirely on com- 
parifon ? is there no other foundation for 
diftinguiiliing moderation from excefs ? 
This will hardly be maintained. 

This fubje^fl is rendered obfcure by gi- 
lding different meanings to the term iuxtiry^ 
French writer holds every fort of food 
Ito be luxury but raw flelli and acorns, 
r^liich were the original food of favages i 

(tf) Elemems of Cntiqiffn, voJ, 1, p, 356. e*3itp 5, 
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and every fort of covering to be luxury 
but ikins, which were their original 
cloathing. According to that definition, 
the plough, the fpade, the loom, are all of 
them inftruments of luxury j in which 
view, he juftly extols luKury to the fkies. 
We are born naked, becaufe we can clothe 
QUrfelves j and artificial cloathing is to 
man as much in the order of nature, as 
hair or feathers are to other animals* But 
whatever accords to the common nature of 
man^ is right ; and for that reafon cannot 
in a proper fenfe be termed hixury. Shoes 
are a refinement from walking barefoot j 
and Voltaire, taking this refinement to be 
luxury, laughs at thofe who declaim a- 
gainfl: luxury* Let every man enjoy the 
privilege of giving his own meaning to 
words ; but when a man deviates £o far 
from their ufual meaning, the neglecl to 
define them is inexcufable- In common 
language and in common apprehenfion, 
luxury always implies a faulty excels ; 
and upon that account, is condemned by 
all writers, fuch only excepted as affect to 
be fingular. 

Faulty excefs is clearly one branch of 
the definition of lu:^ury. Another is, that 

the 
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the excels muft be habitual : a fingle aA 
of intemperance, however faulty, is not 
denominated luxury : reiteration muft be 
fo frequent, as to become a confirmed ha- 
bit. 

Nor are thefe particulars all that enter 
into the definition of luxury. There are 
many pleafures, however intemperate or 
habitual, that are not branded with that 
odious name. Mental pleafure, fuch as 
arifes from fentiment or reafoning, falls 
not within the verge of luxury, to what- 
ever excefs indulged. If to relieve merit 
in diftrefs be luxury, it is only fb in a me- 
taphorical fenfe : nor is it deemed luxury 
in a damfel of fifteen to perufe love- novels 
from morning till evening. Luxury is 
confined to the external fenfes : nor does 
it belong to every one of thefe : the fine 
arts have no relation to luxury. A man is 
not even faid to be luxurious, merely for 
indulging in drefs, or in fine furniture. 
Hollinfhed inveighs againft drinking- 
glaflies as an article of luxury. At that 
rate, a houfe adorned with fine pidlures or 
ftatues, would be an imputation on the 
iproprietor. Thus, pailing in review e- 
very pleafure of es^ternal fenfe, we find^ 

that 
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lat in proper language the term luxury is 
lot applicable to aay pleafure of the eye 
ir ear. That term is confined to the plea- 
fures of taflcj touch, and fmell, which 
appear as exifting at the organ of fenfp, 
and upon that account are held to be mere- 
ly corporeal (a). 

Having thus circumfcribed our fubje^t 
within its proper bounds, the important 
point that remains to be afcertained is. 
Whether we have any rule for determining 
what excefs in corporeal pleafure may juft- 
ly be denominated faulty. About that 
point we are at no lofs, Tho* our prefent 
life be a ft ate of trial, yet pur Maker has 
kindly indulged us in every pleafure that 
is not hurtful to the mind nor to the body ; 
and therefore no excefs but what is hurt- 
ful falls under the cenfare of being luxu- 
rious : it is faulty as a tranigreflion of 
felf-duty ; and as fuch is condemned by 
the moral fenfe. The moft violent de- 
claimer againft luxury will not aiErm, that 
bread is luxury, or a fnow-ball ufed for 
a pillow : thefe are innocent, becaufe they 
do no harm. As little will it be affirmed, 
that dwelling-houfes more capacious thaa 
_ {a) Sec Elcmems of Critic ifm, lotroduQioii, 
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thofe originally built, ought to be con- 
demned as luxury ; feeing they contribute % 
o cheerfulnefs as well as to health. The 
plague, fome centuries ago, made frequent 
• vifits to London, promoted by air ftag- 
nating in narrow flreets and fmall houfes. 
From the great fire anno 1666, when the 
houfes and ftreets were enlarged, the 
plague has not once been in London. 

Man confifts of foul and body, fo inti- 
mately conne€led that the one cannot be 
at eafe while the other fuffers. In order 
-to have mens /ana in corporc fanoy it is ne- M 
fcelTary to fludy the health of both: bo- 
'dily health fupports the mind \ and no- 
rthing tends more than cheerfulnefs to fup- 
port the body, even under a difeafe* To 
prefer ve this complicated machine in or- 
der, certain exercifes are proper for the 
body, and certain for the mind j which 
ought never to encroach the one on the o- 
ther. Much motion and bodily exercife 
tend to make us robufl ; but in the mean 
time the mind is flarved : much reading 
and refledion fortify the mind, but in the 
rmean time the body is ftarved. Nor is 
this all ; excefs in either is deftru (Stive to 
Lboth ; for exercife too violent, whether of 
2. mind 
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mind ot body, wears the machiiie. In- 
dolence, on the other hand, relaxes the 
machine, and renders it weak or ufelefs* 
Bodily indolence breeds the gout, the 
gravel, and many other difeafes : nor is 
mental indolence lefs pernicious, for it 
breeds peeviflmefs and pufillanimity* 
Thus, health both of mind and ^ody is 
beft preferved by moderate exercife. And 
hence a general propofition. That every 
i^idulgence in corporeal pleafure, which 
favours either too violent or too lan- 
guid exercife, whether of mind or body, 
is hurtful, and confequently is luxury in 
its proper fenfe. It is fcarce neceffary to 
be added, that every fuch indulgence is 
condemned by the moral ferife ; of which 
every man can bear teftimony from what 
he himfelf feels. 

Too great indulgence in corporeal plea- 
flire feldom prompts violent exercife ; but 
inftances are without number, of its re- 
laxing even that moderate degree of exer- 
cife which is healthful both to mind and 
body. This in particular is the cafe of 
too great indulgence in eating or drink- 
ing : fuch indulgence, creating a habitual 
appetite for more than nature requires, 

Vol. IL S loads 
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loads the ftomach, depreffcs the fpirits ; 
and brings on a habit of liftleflhefs and 
inadlivity, which renders men cowardly 
and effeminate *. And what does the e- 
picure gain by fuch excefs ? In a grand 
palace, the mafter occupies not a greater 
fpace than his meaneft domeftic ; and 
brings to his moft fumptuous feaft, per- 
haps lefs appetite than any of his guells. 
Satiety withal makes him lofe the relifh e- 
ven of rarities, which afford to others a 
poignant pleafure. Liften to a fprightly 
writer handling this fubjeft. " Le peuplc 
" ne s'ennuie guerre, fa vie efl adive ; fi 
*' fes amufemens ne font pas varies, ils 
*' font rares ; beaucoup de jours de fa-- 
" tigue lui font gouter avec delices quel- 
" ques jours de fetes. Une alternative de 
". longs travaux et de courts loifirs tient 
*' lieu d'affaifonement aux plaifirs de fon 
" etat. Pour les riches, leur grand fleait 

♦ Luxury and felfifhnefs render men cowards. 
People who are attached to riches or to fenfual 
pleafure, cannot think without horror of abandon- 
ing them. A virtuous man confiders himfelf as 
placed here in order to obey the will of his Maker : 
he performs his duty, and is ready to quit his poft 
upon the firft furamoias. 

" c'eft 
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*' c'efl rennui : au fein de tant d'amufe- 
" mens raflembles k grands fraix, au mi- 
" lieu de tant de gens concourans a leur 
" plaire, I'ennui les confume et les tue; ils 
" pafTent leur vie ^ le fuir et ^ en etre at- 
" teints ; ils font accables de fon poids 
" infupportable : les femmes, fur-tout, 
" qui ne fa vent plus s'occuper, ni s'a- 
*' mufer, en font devorees fous le nom de 
*^ vapeurs." Roujfeau^ Emile. What en- 
joyment then have the opulent above o- 
thers ? 'Let them beftow their riches in 
making others happy : benevolence will 
double their own happinefs ; firft, in the 
diredl adl of doing good ; and next, in 
refledling upon the good they have done, 
the moft delicate of all feafts. 

Had the Englifh continued Pagans, they 
would have invented a new deity to pre-\ 
fide over cookery. I fay it with regret, 
but mull fay it, that a luxurious table, co- 
vered with every dainty, feems to be their 
favourite idol. A minifter of ftate never 
withftands a feaft ; and the hnk that u- 
Xiites thofe in oppofition, is the cramming 
Que another '^. I flialj not be furprifed to 

'^ This was compofed In the year 1770. 

S 2 hear, 
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hear, that the cramming a miftrefs has 
become the moft fafhionable mode of 
courtfliip. Luxury in eating is not un- 
laiown in their univeiiities ; the only- 
branch of education that feldom proves a- 
bortive. It has not efcaped obfervation^ 
that between the 1 740 and 1 770 nq fewer 
than jfix mayors of London died in office, 
a greater number than in the preceding 
500 years : fuch havock doth luxury in 
eating make among the fons of Albion *, 
How different the manners of their fore-^ 
fathers ! Bonduca their Queen, ready to 
engage the Romans in a pitched battle, 
encouraged her army with &, pathetic 
fpeech, urging in particular the following 
confideration ; " The great advantage we 
•' have over them is, that they cannot,^ 
" like us, bear hunger, thirft, heat, nor 
*' cold, They muft have |ine bread, wine, 
*• and warm houfes : every herb and root 

* Suicide is not influenced by a foggy air 5 for it 
is not more frequent in the fens of Lincoln or Eflex, 
than in other parts of England. A habit of daily 
excefs in eating and drinking, with intervals of 
downy eafe, relax every mental fpring. The man 
flags in his fpirits, becomes languid and low : no- 
thing moves him : every conne£lIon with the world 
^5 diiralvcd : a Udium viiiv enfucsj and then 

^^ fatisfie^. 
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♦' fatisfies our hunger ; water fupplies the 
** want of wine ; and every tree is to us a 
^' warm houfe [a) *." 

The indulging in down-beds, foft pil- 
lows, and eafy feats, is a fpecies of lu- 
xury ; becaufe it tends to enervate the bo- 
dy, and to render it unfit for fatigue* 
Some London ladies employ an operator 
for pairing their nails. Two young wo- 
men of high quality, who were fillers, 
employed a fervant with foft hands to raife 
them gently out of bed in a morning. No- 
thing lefs than all-powerful vanity, can 
make fuch perfons fubmit to the fatigues of 
a toilet : how can they ever think of fub- 
minting to the horrid pangs of child-bear* 
ing ? In the hot climates of Afia, people 
of rank are rubbed and chaffed twice a- 
day ; which, befide being pleafant, is ne- 
ceflary for health, by nibving the blood 
in a hot country, where floth and indo- 

* Providence has provided the gout as a beacon 
on the rock of luxury to warn againft it. But in 
vain : during diftrcfs, vows of temperance are made : 
during the intervals, thefe vows are forgot. Lu- 
xury has gained too much ground in this iiland, to 
be reftrained by admoniiton. 

[a) Diou Caffias, 

le^ce 
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lence prevail. The Greeks and Romans 
were curried, bathed, and oiled, daily ; 
tho' they had not the fame excufe for that 
practice : it was luxury in them, tho' not 
in the Afiatics. 

Nations where luxury is unknown, are 
troubled with few difeafes, and have few 
phyficians by profeffion. In the early a- 
ges of Rome, women and (laves were the 
only phyficians, becaufe vegetables were 
the chief food of the people ; who befide 
were conftantly employ'd in war or in 
hufbandry. When luxury prevailed a- 
mong the Romans, their difeafes multi^ 
plied, and phyfic became a liberal profeC- 
iion. 

With refpedt to exercife, the various 
machines that have been invented for ex^ 
ccuting every fort of work, render bodily 
ftrength of lefs importance than formerly. 
This change is favourable to mental ope- 
rations, without hurting bodily health. 
Th? travelling on horfeback, tho' a Lefs 
vigorous exertion of {Ircngth than walk- 
ing, is not luxury, becaufe it is a health- 
ful exercife. I dare not fay ib much for 
wheel-carriages: a rpring-coach rolling 
^long a fmooth road, gives no e:\Cj;cife j or 
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fo little, as to be preventive of no difeafe : it 
tends to enervate the body, and in fome mea- 
fure alfo the mind. The increafe of v^^heel- 
carriages within a century, is a pregnant 
proof of the^growth of luxurious indolence^ 
During the reign of James I. the Englifh 
judges rode to Weftminfter on horfeback^ 
and probably did fo for many yeafs after 
his death* Charles I. illued a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting hackney-coaches to be 
ufed in London, except by thofe who tra- 
vel at leaft three miles out of town. At 
the Reftoration, Charles II. made his pu- 
blic entry into London on horfeback, be- 
tween his two brothers, Dukes of York 
and Gloucefter. We have Rufhworth for 
bur voucher, that in London, not above a 
hundred years ago, there were but twenty 
hacktiey- coaches ; which did not ply on 
the ftreets, but were kept at home till call- 
ed for. He adds, that the King and 
council publilhed a proclamation againlt 
them ; becaufe they raifed the price of 
provender upon the King, nobility, and 
gentry. At prefent, 1000 hackney-coaches 
ply on the ftreets of London ; befide a 
great number of ftage-coaches for travel- 
ling from London to all parts of the king- 
dom. 
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ddm. The firft coach with glailes iti 
France was brought from Bruflels to Parisi 
anno 1660^ by the Prince of Conde, Se- 
dan-chairs were not known in England 
before the year 1634. Cookery and 
coaches have reduced the military fpirit of 
the Englifh nobility and gentry, to a lan- 
guid Hate : the former, by overloading 
the body, has infecSled them with difpirit- 
ing ailments ; the latter, by foftering eafc! 
and indolence, have baniflied labour^ the 
only antidote to fuch ailments *. Too 
great indulgence in the fine arts, confumes 
part of the time that ought to be employ*^ 
on the important duties of life : but thd 
fine arts, even when too much indulged^ 
produce one good efFed, which is^. to 
Ibften and humanize our manners : nor 
do they harm the body, if they relax not 
that degree of exercife which is neceiTary 
for fupporting it in health and vigour* 

* J'ai toujours vu ceux qui voyageoient d.ms de 
bonnes voitures bien donees, reveurs, trifkes, gron- 
d.ms oil fouffrans ; et les pietons toujours gais, le- 
gers, et contens de tout. Combien Ic coDur rit 
quand on approche du gitc ! Combien uri repas 
groflier paroit favourcux ! avec quel plaiilr on fe 
repofe a table ! Quel bon fommcil on fait dans im 
mauvais lit ! Ronjcizu EmiL\ 

1 The 
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The enerTating effeds of luxury upon 
the body» are above all remarkable in war. 
The officers of Alexander's army, were 
fdon tainted with Afiatic manners. Mo ft 
of them^ after bathing, had fervants for 
rubbing them, and inilead of plain oil, 
uied precious ointments. Leonatns in 
particular commirtioned from Egypt the 
powder he ufed when he wreltled, which 
loaded feveral camels. Alexander repro- 
ved them mildly : " I wonder that men 
'* who have imdergone fuch fatigues in 
** war, are not taught by experience, that 
** labour produces fweeter and founder 
" flecp than indolence. To be voluptu- 
*' ous, is an abjccl and Ilavilh Hate. How 
" can a man take care of hib horfe, or 
'^ keep his armour bright, who dilclains 
'* to employ his own haiids upon what is 
*^ dearefl to him, his own body [u) ?*' 

With refpeel to the mind in particular, 
manifold are the pernicious effcfts of lu- 
xury. Corporeal pleafures are ail of them 
felfiih J and when much indulged tend to 
make felfifhnefs the leading principle. Vo- 
kptuoufnefs accordingly, relaxing every 



[a) Plutarcb, 

Vol. IL 
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fympathetic affedion, brings on a beaftlji 
felfilhnefs, which leaves nothing of man 
but the external figure. Luxury befide 
renders the mind fo effeminate, as to b 
fubdued by every diftrefs : the fiightef 
pain, whether of mind or body, is a rea 
evil : and any higher degree becomes 
torture. The French are far gone in thai 
difeafe- Pidlures of deep diftrefs, whicti 
attract EngUfli fpeclators, are to the French 
unfuppor table ; their averlion to pain o- 
ver comes the attraflive power of fympathy 
aild debars from the ft age every diftrefl 
that makes a deep impreflion* The Britifli 
jire gradually finking into the fame weak* 
nefs : Venice prejinjd colle<5ts not fuch 
numbers as it did originally ; and wonli 
fcarce be endured, were not our fympathj 
blunted by familiarity : a new playiqaii 
milar tone would not take. The gradual 
decay of manhood in Britain, appear 
from their funeral rites. Formerly th 
deceafed were attended to the grave, b 
relations and friends of both fexes i am 
the day of their death was prefcrved in r 
membraace, with folemn lamentation^ ^| 
the day of their birth was with exhilara* 
ting cups* In England, a man was fir 
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relieved from attending his deceafed wife 
to tlie grave ; and afterward from attend- 
ing his deceafed ciiildren ; and now f iich 
efleminacy of mind prevails there^ that 
upon the lail groans the deceafed, aban- 
doned by every relation, is delivered to 
an undertaker by profeihonj who is left at 
leifure to mimick the funeral rites. In 
Scotland, fuch refinement has not yet ta- 
ken place : a man is indeed excufed front 
attending his wife to the grave ; but he 
performs that duty in perfon to every o- 
ther relation, his children not excepted. 
1 am told^ that people of high falhion ini 
England^ begin to leave the care of their 
£ck relations to hired nurfes i and think 
they do their duty in making fhort viiits 
from time to time. 

Hitherto I have conhdered luxury with 
refpe<fl to thofe only who are infec3:ed with 
it i and did its poilbn fpread no wider, 
the cafe perhaps would be the lefs deplo- 
rable* * But unhappily, where luxury pre- 
vails, the innocent fuffer with the guilty. 
A man of economy, whether a merchant 
or a manufa6lurer, lays up a ftock for his 
children, and adds ufeful members to the 
ftate, A man, on the contrary, who lives 
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above his fortune, or his profits, accuftoms 
his children to luxury, and abandons them 
to poverty when he dies. Luxury at the 
fame time is a great enemy to population : 
it enhances the expence of living, and con- 
fines many to the bachelor-ftate. Luxury 
of the table iii particular is remarkable for 
that effedl : " L'homme riche met toute fa 
gloire a confommer, toute fa grandeur 
a perdr^, en un jour a fa table, plus de 
*' biens qu il n'en faudroit pour faire fub- 
*' filler pluiieurs families. 11 abufe egale-^ 
*' ment et des animaux et des hommes ; 
*' dont le refte demeure affame, languit 
" dans la misere, et ne travaille que pour 
*' fatisf^ire a Tappetit immodere, et a la 
*' vanite encore plus infatiable, de cet 
" homnie ; qui detxuifant les autres par 
". la difette, fe detruit lui-meme par les 
** exces {a) *." 

To 

{a) Buffon, 

* ** The fole glory of the rich man is, to con- 
** fume and deftroy ; and his grandeur confifts, in 
** lavilhing in one day upon the expence of his table 
*^ what ^ ould procure fubfiftence for many fami- 
^* lies. He abufes ccjually animals and his fellow- 
** creatures J a great part of whom, a prey to fa- 
** mine, and languifliing in mifcry, labour and toil 

" to 
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To confider luxury in a political view^ 
no refinement of drefs^ of the table^ of e- 
quipage^ of habitation, is luxury in thofe 
who can afford the expence; and the pu- 
blic gains by the encouragement that is 
given to arts 5 manufactures, and com- 
merce. But a mode of living above a 
man's annual income, v^^eakens the flate, 
by reducing to poverty, not only the 
fquanderers themlelves, but many inno- 
cent and induftrious perfons connei5led 
with them. Luxury is above all perni- 
cious in a commercial ftate. A perfbn of 
moderation is fatisfied with fmall profits : 
not fo the luxurious, who defpife every 
branch of trade but what returns great 
profits : other branches are ingrofTed by 
foreigners who arc more frugah The 
merchants of Amfterdam, and even of 
London, within a century, lived with 
more economy than their clerks do at pre- 
fent. Their country-houfes and gardens, 
make not the greateft articles of their ex- 
pence. At firll, a merchant retires to his 
country- houfe on Sundays only and holy- 

'* to fatisfy his immoderate dclires, and infatiable 
** vaaity \ who, deiiroying others by want, dcftroys 
** lilmfclf by cxccfs/* 

2 days : 
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days : but beginning to reliili indolent re- 
tirement, bufinefs grows irkfome, he trufts 
all to his clerks, lofes the thread of his af- 
fairs, fees no longer with his own eyes, 
and is now in the high way to perdition. 
Every crofs accident makes him totter ; 
and in labouring circumftances, he is 
tempted to venture all in hopes of re-efla- 
blilliment. He falls at laft to downright 
gaming; which, fetting confcience afide, 
is a prudent meafure ; he rifks only the 
money of his creditors, for he himfelf has 
nothing to lofe ; it is now with him, Gf- 
Jar aut nihil "^^ Such a man never falls 
without involving many in his ruin. 

The bad effects of luxury above dif- 
play'd, are not the whole, nor indeed the 
moll deftruclive. In all times luxury has 
been the ruin of every ftate where it pre- 
vailed. But that more important branch 
of the fubjecfV, is refervcd to particular 
fketches^ where it will make a better fi- 
gure. 

In the favage 
body, with a 
mmd. In the 



ftate. 



man is almoft all 
very fmall proportion of 
maturity of civil fociety^ 



C^fer OP nothing/^ 
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he is complete both in mind and body, 
la a ftate of degeneracy by luxury and vo- 
luptuoufnefs, he has neither mind nor 
body *. 

• In ancient Egypt, execution againft the perfon 
of a debtor was prohibited. Such a law could not 
obtain but among a temperate people, where bank- 
ruptcy happens by misfortune, and feldom by lu- 
xury or extravagance. 
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BOOK II. 
Progrefs of Men in Society. 

PREFACE. 

JN the courfe of explaining this fubjeSl^ no 
opportunity is omitted offuggejling an im- 
portant doHrine^ That patriotifm is the corner- 
Jione of civil fociety ; that no nation ever be- 
came great and povuerful ^without it ; and^ 
nvhen extingiii/hed^ that the mojl poiverful na- 
tion vuill totter and become a ruin. But I 
profefs only to fate faBs. From thefe the 
reader voill not fail to draw the obfet^ation : 
and nv hat he himfelf obferves ivill fink deeper y 
than vuhat is inculcated by an author ^ how- 
ever pathetically^ 

SKETCH 



SKETCH I, 

Appetite for Society. — Origin of National 
Societies. 



THat there is in man an appetite for 
fociety, never was called in que- 
ftion *. But to what end the ap- 
petite ferves, whether it embrace the whole 
fpecies or be in any manner limited, whe- 
ther 

* This appetite is not denied by Vitruvius 5 but 
it feems to have been overlooked in the account he 
gives (book 2. ch. i.) of the commencement of fo- 
ciety, which is as follows. " In ancient limes, men, 
*< like wild beafts, lived in caves and woods, feeding . 
" on wild food. In a certain place it happened, 
** that the trees, put in motion by terapeftuous 
*^ winds, and rubbing their branches one againft 
" another, took fire. Thofe in the neighbourhood 
" fled for fear : but as the flame abated, they ap- 
" proached; and finding the heat comfortable, they 
" threw wood into the fire, and preferved it from 
*^ being extingui/hed. They then invited others to 
*' take benefit of the fire. Men, thus aflembled, 
** endeavoured to exprefs' their thoughts by articu- 
•* late founds; and By daily praftice, certain founds - 
<^ fignifying things in frequent ufe, came to be efla- 
Vot.II. U <' bliflied. 
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ther men be naturally qualified for being 
ufeful members of civil fociety, and whe- 
ther they are fitted for being happy in it, 
are queftions that open extenfive views into 
human nature, and yet have been little at- 
tended to by writers. 1 grieve at the ne- 

** blifhed. From that cafual event, language arofe, 
'* And thus, fire having attrafted many to one 
<* place, they foon difcovered that they were by na- 
^< ture fuperior to Other animals, differing £i;om 
*' them not only in an creft pofture, 'which gave 
■ ** them opportunity to behold the beauties pf the 
<' heavens as well as of the earth j but alfo in their 
♦* hands and fingers, fitted for executing whatever 
^< they coyld invent. They therefore began tq 
<< cover their habitations with the boughs of trees : 
^* fome dug caves in the mountains ^ and, in imita- 
*« tion of a fwallow's neft, fome Iheltered themfelves 
** with fprigs and loam. Thus, by obferving each 
^^ other's work and turning their thoughts to inven* 
*• tion, they by degrees improved their habitations, 
^' and became daily more and more fkilful/' Diodo- 
rus biculus (lib i .) fays, that men originally led a fa- 
vage lU'c^ without any fociety j that fear made them 
join for mutual defence againft beafts of prey j that 
^uftom by degrees niade them focial ; and that each 
fociety formed a language to itfelf. Has not the ce- 
lebrated Roufieau been guilty of the fame overfight 
in his eiTay on the inequality of men ? Thefe au-. 
thors fuggeft to me the butchei^ who made diligent 
fe^rch for his knifc;| which he held in his teeth. 
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gleft, becaufe in the prefent enquiry, thefe 
queftions, however abflrufe, muft be dif^ 
culTed. 

As many animals, beCde man, are fo- 
cial, it appeared to me probable, that the 
focial laws by which fuch animals are go- 
verned, might open views into the focial 
nature of man. But here I met with a fe- 
Coiid difappointment : for after perufing 
books without end, I found very Htrle fa- 
ds faction J tho' the laws of animal fociety' 
make the moft inftrudlive and moft enter- 
taining part of natural hiftory* A fe%V 
dry fadls, colledled occafionally, enabled 
me to form the embryo of a plan, which I 
here prefent to the reader ; if his curiofity 
be excited, *iis well ; foi' 1 am far frorti 
expedling that it will be gratified. 

Animals of prey have no appetite for 
lociety, if the momentary act of copula- 
tion be not excepted. Wolves make not 
an exception, even where hunger makes' 
them join to attack a village : as fear pre- 
vents them fmgly from an attempt fo ha- 
pardous, their cafual union is prompted 
by appetite for food, not by appetite for 
foeiety. So little of the focial is there in 
wolves, that if one happen to be wounded. 
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he is put to death and devoured by thofe 
of his own kind. Vultures have the fame 
difpofition. Their ordinary food is a dead 
carcafe ; and they never>enture, but in a 
body, to attack any living creature that 
appears formidable. Upon fociety happi- 
nefs. fo rnuch depends, that we do not 
willingly admit a lion, a tiger, a bear, or 
a wolf, to have any appetite for fociety. 
And in with-holding it from fuch ani- 
mals, the goodnefs of Providence to its 
favourite man, is confpicuous : their 
ftrength,, agility, and voracity, make them 
fingly not a little formidable : I fhould 
tremble for the human race^ were they 
difpofed to make war in company *. 

Sucjb 

^ The care of Providence in protefting the hu- 
man race from animals of prey, is equally vifible in 
other particulars. I can difcover no facts to make 
me believe, that a lion or a tiger is afraid of a 
man ; but whatever fecret means are employ'd by 
Providence to keep fuch fierce and voracious ani- 
mals at a diftance, certain it is, that they fhun th« 
habitations of men*. At prefent there is not a wild 
lion in Europe. Even in Homer's time there were 
none in Pcloponnefus, tho' they were frequent ia 
Thrace, Macedon, and Theflaly, down to the time 
of Ariftotle : whence it is probable, that thefe coun- 
tries were not at that time well peopled. And the 

faiuc 
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Such harmlefs animals as are unable to 
defend themfelves fingly, are provided 
with an appetite for fociety, that they 

fame probability holds with refpeft to feveral moun- 
tainous parts in China, which even at prcfent are in- 
fefted with tigers. When men and cattle are toge- 
ther, a lion always attacks a beaft, and never a man. 
If we can rely on Bofman, a tiger in Guinea will 
not touch a man if there be a four-footed beaft in 
fight. M. BufFon obferves, that the bear, tho' far 
from being cowardly, never is at eafe but in wild 
and defart places. The great condor of Peru, a 
bird of prey of an immenfe fize, bold and rapaci- 
ous, is never feen but in defarts and high moun- 
tains. Every river in the coaft of Guinea abounds 
with crocodiles, which Jie bafking in the fun during 
the heat of the day. If they perceivie a man ap- 
proaching, they plunge into the river, tho' they 
feldom fly from any other animal. A fox, on the 
contrary, a pole-cat, a kite, tho' afraid of man, 
draw near to inhabited places where they find prey 
in plenty. Such animals do little mifchief ; and the 
little they do, promotes care and vigilance. But if 
men, like fheep, were the natural prey of a lion or 
a tiger, their utmoft vigour and fagacity . would 
fcarce be fulEcicnt for felf-defence. Perpetual war 
would be their fate, without having a fingle mopient 
for any other occupation ; and they muft for ever 
have continued in a brutiili fi;ate. It is pofiible thac 
a few cattle might be protefted by armed men, con- 
tinually on the wutch 5 but to defend flocks and 
herds covering a hundred hills, would be imprafti- 
cable. Agriculture could never have cxifted in any 
fbape. 

may 
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may defend themfelves in a body. Sheep 
are remarkable in that refpedt, when left 
to nature : a ram feldom attacks ; but the 
rams of a flock exert great vigour in de- 
fending their females and their young *< 
Two of Bakewell's rams, brought to Lang- 
holm in the Duke of Buccleugh's eftate^ 
kept clofe together. The one was takea 
ill, and died, the other gave clofe attend-- 

* M. Buffon has beftowed lefs pains than be- 
comes an author of his charafter, upon the nature 
and indindts of animals. He fcarce once ftumbles 
upon truth in his natural hiftory of the Iheep. He 
holds it to be ftupid, and incapable to defend itfelf 
againft any beaft of prey ; maintaining, that the 
race could not have fubfifted but under the care 
and protCiSlion of men. Has that author forgot, 
that fheep had no enemy more formidable than men 
in their original hunter- ftate ? Far from being ne- 
glefted by nature, there are few animals better pro- 
vided for defence. They have a fort of military in- 
ftinft, forming a line of battle, like foldiers, when 
threatened with an attack. The rams, who, in a 
natural (late, make half of the flock, join together ^ 
and no lion or tiger is able to reiid their united im- 
petuofity. A ram, educated by a foldier, accom- 
panied his mailer to the battle of CuUoden. When 
a cannon was fired, it rejoiced and run up to it. It 
adlually began the battle, advancing before the 
troops, and attacking fome dogs of the highland 
army. 

ance. 
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ance, flood befide the dead body, and ab- 
ftamcd from food for feme days : nor did 
it recover its fpirits for a long time* The 
whole fociety of rooks join in attacking a 
kite, when it hovers about them. A fa- 
mily of wild fwine never feparate, till 
the young be fixfficiently llrong to de- 
fend themfelves againft the wolf; and 
"when the wolf threatens, they all join in 
a body. The pecary is a fort of wild hog 
in the ifthmus of Darien : if one of them 
T)e attacked, the reft run to affill: it. There 
T>eing a natural antipathy between that a- 
minial and the American tiger, it is not 
imcommon to find a tiger llain with a 
number of dead pecaries round him. 

The focial appetite is to feme animals 
ufeful, not only for defence, but for pro- 
curing the necelTaries of life. Society a- 
mong beavers is a notable inftance of both. 
As water is the only refuge of that inno* 
cent fpecies againft an enemy, they in- 
ilin^ively make their fettlement on the 
brink of a lake or of a running ft ream. 
In the latter cafe, they keep up the water 
to a proper height by a dam- dike, con- 
(Iru^ed with io much art as to withftand 
the great eft llgods ; in the former, they 

favc 
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fave themfelves the labour of a dam-dike, 
becaufe a lake generally keeps at the fame 
height. Having thus provided for de- 
fence, their next care is to provide food 
and habitation. The whole fociety join in 
eredling the dam- dike j and they alfb join 
in ereding houfes. Each houfe has two 
apartments : in the upper there is fpace 
for lodging from fix to ten beavers : the- 
under holds their provifions, which are 
trees cut down by united labour, and di- 
vided into fmall portable parts {a). Bees 
are a fimilar inftance. Ariftotle {b) fays, 
" that bees are the only animals which 
" labour in common, have a houfe in 
" common, eat in common, and have 
" their oflFspring in common." A fingle 
bee would be ftill lefs able than a fingle 
beaver, to build a houfe for itfelf and 
for its winter-food. The Alpine rat or 
marmout has no occafion to flore up 
food for winter, becaufe it lies benumbed 
without; motion all the cold months. But 
thefe animals live in tribes ; and each 
tribe digs a habitation under ground with 

{a) See the works of the beaver defcrlbed mofl accu- 
rately by M. BufTon, vol. S. 

{b) Iiillory of aniaials, b. 9. c. 40, 

I great 
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great art, fufficiently capacious for lodging 
the whole tribe ; covering the bottom with 
withered grais, which fome cut^ and o- 
thers carry. The wild dogs of Congo and 
Angola hunt in packs, waging perpetual 
war againft other wild beafts. They bring 
to the place of rendezvous whatever is 
Caught in hunting ; and each receives its 
fliare *. The baboons are focial animals, 
and avail themfelves of that quality irl 
procuring food ; witnefs their addrefs in 
robbing an orchard, defcribed by Kolben 
in his account of the Cape of Good Hope* 
Some go into the orchard, lb me place 
themfelves on the wall, the reft form a 
line on tiie outfide, and the fruit is 
thrown from hand to hand till it reach 
the place of rendezvous. Extending the 
enquiry to all known animals, we find 
that the appetite for fociety is with^held 
from no fpecies to which it is neccfrary, 
whether for defence or for food. It ap- 
pears to be diltributed by weight and mea- 

♦ However fierce with refpe£t to other animals^ 
yet fo fubmiffivc are theft dags to m^n^ as to kiWt^t 
their prey to be taken from them without refdt- 
ance. Europeans fait for ihcir flavcs what diey thus 
procure. 

Vol II. X fure, 
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fure, in order to accommodate the inter- 
jial frame of animals to their external cir- 
cumflances. m 

On fame animals an appetite for fociety ™ 
is beflow'd^ tho' in appearance not necef- 
fary either for defence or for food. With 
regard to fuch, the only final caufe we can 
difcover is the pleafure of living in fociety. 
That kind of fociety is found among 
horfes. Outhier, one of the French aca- 
demicians employed to meafure a degree 
of the iTLeridian toward the north pole, re- 
,port5, that at Torneo all bulky goods are _ 
carried in boats during fummer ; but in | 
winter, when the rivers are frozen and the 
ground covered with fnow, that they ufe M 
fledges drawn by horfes i that when the 
fhow melts and the rivers are open, the 
horfes, fet loofe^ rendezvous at a certain 
part of the foieft, where they feparate in- 
to troops, and occupy different paflure- 
iields ; that when thefe fields become bare, 
they occupy new ground in the fame or- 
der as at firft j that they return home in 
troops when the bad weather begins j and 
that every horfe knows its own ftalh No 
creature Hands lefs in need of fociety than 
a hare, whether for food or for defence. 

Of . 
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Of fooJ^ it has plenty under its f^tt ; and 
for defence, it is provided both with cun- 
ning and fwiftnefs. Nothing however is 
more common in a moon-light night, 
than to fee hares fporting together in the 
mod focial manner. But fociety for plea- 
fure only» is an imperfeft kind of Ibciety j 
and far from being fo intimate, as where 
it is provided by nature for defence, or 
for procuring food *, 

With 



♦ Pigeons mud be excepted, if their fociety be 
not necefliry either for food or habitation > of which 
I am uncertain. Society among that fpccies is ex* 
iremely intimate ; and it is obfervable, that the 
place they inhabit contributes to the intimacy, A 
crazy dove-cot moved the propinetor to transfer the 
inhabitants to a new houfe built for them *, and to 
acGuftom them to ic, they were kept a fortnight 
within doors, with plenty of food. When they ob- 
tained liberty, they flew direftly to iheh' okl houfe \ 
and feeing it laid flat, walked round and round, la- 
menting* They then took wing and difappeared, 
without once calling an eye on their new habhaiion. 
Some brute animals arc fufceptible of affi;*ition even 
to thofe of a different fpecies* Of the aSc£tlon a 
dog has for his m after, no pcrfon is ignor,int. A 
canary bird, fo tame as to be let out of iis cage, 
perched frequently on another cage in the fame 
, room inhabited by a linnet J and the bird^ became 
[good friends. The linnet died : the canaiy bird 
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With refpedl to the extent of the appc-i 
tite^ no focial animal, as far as can be 
difcovered, has an appetite for afTociating 
with the whole fpecies. Every fpecics i«i 
divided into many fmall tribes ; and tkefe 
tribes have no appetite for afTociating widi 
each other : on the contrary, a ftray iheep 
is thnifl out of the flock, and a ftray bee 
muft inftantly retire, or be ftong to death. 
The dogs of a family never fail to attack a 
ftranger dog, bent to deflroy him. If the 
ft ranger fiibmit, they do him no harm *, 
Every work of Providence contributes to 
fome good end : a fmall tribe is fuflicient 
for mutual defence ; and a very large tribe 
would find difficulty in procuring iub- 
fiftence. 

How far brute animals are by nature 
qualified for being ufeful members of ci- 
vil Ibciety, or for being happy in it, are 
queilions that have been totally overlook- 
was inconfolable, and forbore finging above a year. 
It recovered its fpirits, and now chants as much as 
ever. 

* Columella, treating of goats, obferves that it is 
better to purchafe an entire flock, than goats out of 
diucrent flocks, that they may not divide into dif- 
ferent parties^ but feed (:ordially together. 
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ed by writers. And yet, as that brancli 
of natural Iiiftory is alfo neceffary to my 
plan, I muft proceed ; tho' I have nothing 
to lay before the reader but a few fcatter- 
ed obfervations, which occurred when I 
had no view of (turning them to account. 
I begin with the inflindive condu6l of a- 
aimals, in providing againft danger. 
When a flock of flieep in the flate of na- 
ture goes to reft, fentinels are appointed ; 
wh0| on appearance of an enemy^ flamp 
with the foot, and make a hiffing found ; 
upon which all take the alarm : if no ene- 
^my appear, they watch their time, return 
Hk» the flock, and fend out others in their 
^■lead. In flocks that have an exteniive 
range in hilly countries, the fame difci- 
pline obtains, even after domeftication. 
Tho* monkeys fleep upon trees, yet a fen- 
tinel is always appointed; who inufl: not 
fleep under pain of being torn to pieces. 
They preferve the fame difcipline when 
they rob an orchard : a fentinel on a 
high tree is watchful to announce the very 
firft appearance of an enemy. M. Buflbn, 
talking of a fort of monkey, which he 
terms Malbrouck^ fays, that they are fond 
of fruit, and of lugar-canes ; and that 

while 



while they are loading themfclves, one is 
placed fentinel on a tree, who, upoa the 
approach of a man, cries, Houp I Houp /■ 
Houp I loudly and diftinftly. That mo- 
ment they throw away the fngar-canes that 
they hold in their left hand, and run offj 
upon that hand with their two feet. When^ 
marraouts are at work in the field, one is 
appointed to watch on a high rock; which 
advert! fes them by a lond whiftle, when it 
fees a man, an eagle, or a dog. Among 
beavers, notice is given of the approach of 
an enemy, by lafliing the water witli the 
tail, which is heard in every habitation. 
Seals always fleep on the beach j and to 
prevent furprife, fentinels are placed round 
at a confiderable diftance from the main 
body. Wild elephants, who always tra- 
vel in company, are lefs on their guard in 
places unfrequented : but when they in- 
vade cultivated fields, they march in order, 
the eldeft in the front, and the next in 
age clofing the rean The weak are placed 
in the centre, and the females carry their 
yoxing on their trunks* They attack in a 
body ; and upon a repulfe, retire in a bo- 
dy. Tame elephants retain fo much of 
their original nature, that if one, upon 

being 
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being wounded, turn its back, tbe reft 
inftantly follow. Bell of Antriinony> in 
tis journey through Siberia to Pekln, 
mentions wild horfes that live in fociety, 
and are peculiarly watchful againft dan- 
ger. One is always ftationed on an emi- 
nence, to give notice of an approaching 
enemy ; and upon notice given, they all 
fly. Nest in order is the government of a 
tribe, and the condu6l of its members to 
each other. It is not unlikely, that foci- 
«ty among forae animals, and their mu- 
tual affedion, may be fo entire as to pre- 
vent all difcord among them ; which feems 
to be the cafe of beavers. Such a fociety, 
if there be fuch, requires no government, 
nor any laws, A flock of Iheep occupies 
the fame fpot every night, and each hath 
its own refling- place. The fame is obfer- 
vable in horned cattle when folded. And 
as we find not, that any one ever attempts 
to diflodge another, it is probable that 
fuch reftraint makes a branch of their na- 
ture. But fociety among brute animals 
is not always fo perfedl, Perverfe incli- 
nations ^ tending to difturb fociety, are 
vilible among feme brute animals, as well 
^s among rational men* It is not uncom- 
mon 
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mon for a rook to pilfer flicks from ano-J 
ther's nefl ; and the pilferer^s ne£l is de-1 

;aiolillied by the lex talionis. Herons 
have the fame fort of government with 

: rooks in preferving their nefts, Thejr are 
iingular in one particular, that there is no 
fociety among them but in hatching their \ 
young* They live together during thaC 
time, and do not feparate till their young 
can provide for themfclves. Perverfe in- M 
cUnations require government, and go-« 
vemment requires laws. As in the cafes " 

\now mentioned, the whole fociety join in 
infiidling the punifhment^ government a-* 

1 mong rooks and herons appears to be re- 
pubhcan. Apes, on the contrary, are un-^ 

! der monarchical government. Apes in Si^ 
am go in troops, each under a leader, wha 

Ipreferves ftrid difcipline* A female, car- 

j nally inclined, retired from the troop, and 

fwas followed by a male; The male efca- 
ped from the leader, who piirfued them ; 

[but the female was brought back, and in 

iprefence of the whole troop received fifty 
blows on the cheek, as a challifement for 
its incontinence {a). But probably, there 
are not many inftances among brutes, of 



{a) Memoirs of Count Forbin, 
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government approaching fo near to that of 
men. Government among horned cattle, 
appears to have no other end but to pre- 
ferve order. Their government is mo- 
narchical ; and the eledion is founded up- 
on perfonal valour, the moft folid of all 
qualifications in fuch a fociety. The bull 
who afpires to be lord of the herd, mufk 
fight his way to preferment ; and after all 
his rivals are beat off the field, the herd 
tamely fubmir. At the fame time, he is 
not fecured in the throne for life ; but mufl 
again enter the lifts with any bull that 
ventures to challenge him. The fame fpl- 
rit is obfervable among oxen, in a lower 
degree^ The mafter-ox leads the reft into 
the ftable, or into the fold, and becomes 
unruly if he be not let firii out : nay, he 
muft be firft yoked in the plough or wag- 
gon. Sheep are not employed in work ; 
but in every other refpedl the fame eco- 
nomy obtains among them. Where the 
rams happen to be few in proportion to 
the other ftiecp, they fometimes divide 
the flock among them, inftead of fighting 
for precedence. Five or fix fcore of fheep, 
two of them rams, were purchafed a few ' 
years ago by tLe author of this work. The 
Vol. IL Y two 
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two rams divided the flock between them. 
The two flocks paftured in common j be- 
ing fliut yp in oneiiiclofure; but they had 
different fpots for reft during night ; nor 
was it known, that a iheep ever deferted 
its party, or even changed its refting- place. 
In the two fpecies la ft mentioned^ 1 find 
not that there is any notion of puniflimentj 
nor does it appear to be neceJTary : the 
leader pretends to nothing but precedenccj 
which is never difputcd. Every fpecies of 
animals have a few notes by which the 
individuals communicate their defires and 
wants to each other. If a cow or a calf 
give the voice of dlftrefs, every beaft of 
the kind runs to give help. If a ftranger 
titter the voice of defiance, many advance 
for battle. If he yield, he obtains ^fl 
certain rank in the herd. If a colony of 
rooks be fuffered to make a fettlement in a 
grove qf trees, it is diiEcult to diflodge 
them, but if once diflodged, they never 
return, at lea ft for many years ; and yet 
numbers muft have been procreated after 
banilliment. How is this otherways to be 
accounted for but that rooks havefome fa- 
culty of QQUveying inftruclion to dieir 
young. d 
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In fome animals love of liberty is the 
ruling paffion : fome are eafily trained, and 
fubmit readily without oppofition. Exam- 
ples of the latter are common : of the for- 
mer take the following inftance. A brood 
of ftonechatters taken from the neft^ were 
inclofed in a cage. The door was left o- 
pen to give admtllion to the mother, and 
then was Ihut upon her. After many at- 
tempts, finding it impoflible to get free, 
ftie firft put her young to death ; and then 
dallied out her own brains an the fide. of 
the cage* 1 blufh to prefent thefe imper- 
f^&. bints, the fruit of cafual obfervation^ 

)C of intentional enquiry : but 1 am fond 
to blow the trumpet, in order to raife cu- 
riofity in others : if the fubjedl - be profe- 
cuted by men of tafle and enquiry, many 
final caufes, 1 am perfuaded will be dif- 
covered^ tending more and more to dis- 
play tlie wifdom and goodnefs of Provi" 
dence. But what at prefent I have chiefly 
in view, is to obferve, that government a- 
moDg brute animals, however fimple, ap- 
jiears to be perfedl in its kind ; and adapt- 
with great propriety to their nature* 
Facflions in the ftate are unknown : no en- 
mity between individualsi no treachery, 
Y 2 no 
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no deceit, nor any other of thofe horrid 
Tices that torment the human race. In a 
word, they appear to be perfe<5lly well 
qualified for that kind of fociety to which 
they are prompted by their nature j and 
well fitted tor being iiappy in it. 

Storing up the foregoing obfervations 
tiil there be occafion for them, we proceed 
vO tii? Ibclai nature of man. That men 
rai: c indued with an appetite for fociety, will 
Ln: vouched by the concurring teftimony 
of all men, each voucliing for himfelf* 
There is accordingly no inftance of people 
living in a folirary ftate, where the appe^ 
tite is not cbHrucfVed by fome potent ob- 
flacle. The inhabitants of that. part of 
New Holland which Dampier fliw, live in 
fociety, tho' lefs advanced above brutes 
than any other known fuvages ; and fo in- 
timPvte is their fociety, that they g.ither 
their food, and eat, in common. The in- 
habitants of the Canary iflands lived in 
the fame manner, when iirfi; {qch by Eu- 
ropeans, which was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; and the favages mentioned by Con- 
damine, drawn by a Jefuit from the woods 
to fettle on the banks of the Oroonoko, 
mull: orighaally have been united in fome 

kind 
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kind of fociety, as they had a common 
language, hi a word, that man hath an 
appetite for food, is not more certain, than 
that he halh an appetite for fociety. And 
here 1 have occafion to apply one of the 
obfervations matle above^ Abflratfling al- 
together from the plea fu re we have in fb- 
ciety^ fimilar to what we have in eating ; 
evident it is, that to no animal is fociety 
more neccflary than to man, whether for 
food or for defence* In fociety^ he is 
chief of the terreftrial creation ; in a folitary 
ftate, the moll helplefs and forlorn. Thus 
the firft quetlion liiggelled above, viz. To 
what end was a focial appetite beflow'd 
on man, has received an anfwer, which I 
flatter myfelf will be fatisfa<5tory. 

The next queftion is, Whether the ap* 
petite embrace the whole fi^ecies, or be 
limited, as among other animals, to a fo- 
ciety of moderate extent. That the appc-- 
tite is limited, will be evident from hiflory. 
Meo, as far back as they can be traced, 
have been divided into fmall tribes or fo- 
cieties. Moil of thefe, it is true, have in 
later times been united into large ftates ; 
fach revolutions however have been 
brought about, not by an appetite for a 

more 
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more extenfive fociety, but by conqiicft^^ 
or by the jimdlion of fmall tribes for de- 
fence ag.iinft the more powerfuL A fb- 
ciety may indeed be too fmall for complete 
gratifiration of the appetite ; and the ap- 
petite thus cramped welcomes ev^ery per- 
fon into the fociety till it have fufficien 
fcope : the Romans, a diminutive tribe o- 
riginally, were fond to afTociate even with 
their enemies after a vidlory. But, on the 
other hand, a fociety may be too large for 
perfect: gratification. An extenfive em- 
pire is an objetl too bulky : national af- 
feclion is too mnch diffufed j and the 
mind Is not at eafe till ic find a more con- 
tra(5led fociet)% correfponding to the mo- 
deration of its appetite. Hence the nu- 
merous orders J alTociations, fraternities, 
and divifionSj that fpring up in every 
great Itate. The ever-during Blues and 
Greens in the Roman empire, and Guelphs 
and Gibeiines in Italy, could not have 
long fubiifted after the caufe of tlieir en- 
mity vvas at an end, but for a tendency in 
the members of a great ftate to contradl 
their facial connexions ^, Initiations a- 

mong 
* The aevcr-ccafiug fiaftions in Britain proceed, 
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mong the ancients were probably owing 
to the fame caufe \ as alfo aflbciations of 
H^ifans among the moderns, pretending 
^my fiery and fecrecy, and excluding all 
ftrangerSp Of fuch affociations or bro- 
therhoods, the free mafons excepted, there 
is fcarce now a veflige remaining. 

We find now, after an accurate fcru- 
tiny^ that the facial appetite in man com- 
prehends not the whole fpecies, but a part 
only ; and commonly a fmall part, pre- 
cilely as among other animals. Here an- 
other final caule ftarts up, no lefs remark- 
able than that explain'd above. An ap- 
petite to affbciate with the whole ipecies, 
would form dates fo unweildy by num- 
bers, as to be incapable of any govern- 
ment, £)uT appetite is wifely confined 
I within fuch limits as to form Hates of 
moderate extent, which of all are the bell; 
fitted for good government : and, as we 
ihail fee afterward, are alfo the beft fitted 
for improving the human powers, and 
for envigorating every manly virtue* 
Hence an inflrutflive leifon, That a great 

not from a fociety too much extended, bat from 
love of power or of wealth, to reftraiQ which there 
fufficieat authority m a free govcrpmcnt* 

empire 
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empire is ill fuited to human nature ; and 
that a great conqueror is in more refpedl» 
than one an enemy to mankind. 

The limiting our focial appetite withiii 
moderate bounds, fuggefts another finai 
caufe. An appetite to aflbciate with the 
whole fpecies, would colledl into one fo- 
ciety all who are not feparated from each 
other by wide feas and inacceflible moun- 
tains ; and confequently would diftribute 
mankind into a very few fbcieties, con- 
fining of fuch multitudes as to reduce na- 
tional afFedlion to a mere fhadow. Nature 
hath wifely limited the appetite in pro- 
portion to our mental capacity. Our re** 
lations, our friends, and our other con?** 
nedlions, open an extenfive field for the 
exercife of affeclion : nay, our country in 
general, if not too extenfive, would alone 
be fufficient to engrofs our alTedlion. But 
that beautiful fpeculation falls more pro- 
perly under the principles of morality ; 
and there it fliall not be overlooked. 

What comes next in order, is to ex- 
amine how we fland affeded to thole' who 
are not of our tribe or fociety. I pave the 
way to this examination, by taking up 
man naked at Lis entrance into life. An 
J . infant 
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infant at firft has no feeling bitt bodily 
paio ; and it is familiarized with its nurfe, 
ts parents, and perhaps with others, be- 
fore it is fufceptible of any pafiion. AH 
Nczk animals are endowed with a prin- 
:iple of fear, which prompts them to {hun 
ianger ; and fear, the fir IV pafiion difco- 
>Fered in an infant, is raifed by C¥cry new 
^ace t the infant ihrlnks and hides itfelf in 
he bofom of its nurfe ^ (;?). Thus every 
Iranger is an objefl of fear to an infant ; 
iud confequently of avcrfion, which is ge- 
lerated by fear. Fear lefTens gradually as 
►ur circle of acquaintance enlarges, cfpe- 
ially in thofe who rely on bodily flrength^ 
Nothing tends more efTednally to diffipate 
ear, than confcioufne fs of fccurity in the 
bcial ftate : in folitude, no animal is more 
imid than man j in iocictj^ none more 
>old. But remark, that averfion may fab- 
id after fear is gone : it is propngated 
torn people to their children through an 



* In this refpe£t the human race differs widdjr 
from tliat of dogs ; a puppy, the iirft time k (ti^c^^ a 
man, runs to himi Hcks his handi and pliiys about 

1$ feet« 
\ff) Elements of Criticjfm, vol, i, p» 441. cdJt, j. 
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cndlefs fu£ceffion j and is infedlipus like a 
difeafc. Thus enmity is kept up between 
tribes, without any particular caufe. A 
neighbouring tribe, conftantly in our 
L^ght, and able to hurt us, is the objeA 
of our flrongeft averfion : averfion leflens 
in propoi tion to diftance ; and terminates 
in abfolute indifference with refpe<5l to j 
very dijlant tribes, | 

One would naturally inaaginCj that, af- 
ter fear has vaniihed, averfion to flrangers 
cannot long fiibfifl. But it is fupported 
by a principle, that we are not at liberty 
to deny, becaufe it frequently breaks forth, 
even in childhood, without any provoca- 
tion ; and that is a principle of malevo- 
lence, dillributed indeed ip very unequal 
portions. Obftrve the harfli ufage that 
tame birds receive from children, w^ithout - 
any apparent caufe ; the neck twifled a- 
bout, feathers plucked off, the eye thruft 
out with a bodkin ; a baby thrown out at 
a window, or torn in pieces. There is 
nothing more common, than flat ftones 
that cover the parapets of a bridge thrown 
down, the head of a young tree cut off, OBf 
an old tree barked. This odious prin- 
ciple is qarefully difguifed after the firft 
i ' dawn 
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dawn of reafon j and is indulged only a- 
gaiiift enemies, becaufe there it appears 
innocent, I am utterly at a lofs to account 
for the follawing fad, but from the prin- 
ciple now mentioned, TJie Count de 
Lailzun was Ihut up by Louis XIV. in 
the caftle of Pignerol, and was confined 
there from the year 167^ to the year 1681, 
deprived of every comfort of life, and e- 
vcn of paper, pen, and ink. At a diftance 
fixim every friend and relation ; without 
light except a glimmering thro' a flit in 
the roof; widiout books, occupation, or 
exercife; a prey to hope deferred and con- 
ftant horror; he, to avoid infanity, had 
recourfe to tame a fpider. The fpider re- 
ceived flies from his hand with feeming 
gratitude, carried on his web with ala- 
crity, and engaged the whole attention 
of the prifoner. This moft innocent of 
all amufements was difcovered by the 
jailer, who, in the wantonnefs of power, 
deftroyM the fpitler and its work. The 
Count defcribed his agony to be little in- 
ferior to that of a fond mother at the lofs 
of a darling child. Cuftom may render a 
perfon infenfible to fcenes of mifery ; but 
cannot provoke cruelty without a motive^ 
Zr 3 A 
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A jailer differs only from other men, hi 
freedoni to indulge malignity againft bis 
prilbners without fear of retaliation. 

As 1 neither hope nor wifli, that thena-- 
ture of man, as above delineated, betakeit 
upon my anthonty, I propofc to verify it M 
by clear and fubftantial fa6ls. But to a- 
Toid the multiplying inftances unnecelTa- 
rily, 1 ihall coniine myfclf to fuch as con- 
cern the avcrfion that neighbouring tribes 
have to each other; taking it for grant*- 
ed, that private affeftion and love to dfnr 
countiy, are what no perfon doubts of 
I begin with examples of rude nations, J 
where nature is left to itfelf, without cul- 
ture. The inhabitants of Greenland, good— « 
natured and inoflenlive, have not even::" 
words for exprefTing anger or envy: fteal* 
ing from one another is abhorred ; and a 
young woman guiky of that crime^ has 
no chance for a hufband. At the fame 
time, they are faithleis and cruel to thofe 
who come among them ; they coniider 
the reft of mankind as a difterent race, 
with whom they reject all fociety* The 
morality of the inhabitants of New Zea- 
land is not more refined. Winters difier 
about the inhabitants of tlie Marian or 

Ladrone 
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Ladrone iilands : Magellan, and other 
ToyagerSj fay, that they are addi6led to 
thieving ; and their teftimony occafioned 
thefe iflands to be calied Ladrones. Pere 
k Gobien, oa the contrary, fays, that, 
far from being addicted to thieving, they 
leave every tiling open, having no diftruft 
one of another. Thefe accounts differ in 
appearance, not in reahty, Magellan was 
a flranger ; and he talks only of their 
dealing from him and from his compa- 
rnons* Father Gobien lived long among 
ihera, and talks of their fidelity to each o- 
ther. Plan Carpin, who vilited Tartary in 
the year 1246, obferves of the Tartars, that^ 
tho' full of veracity to their neighbours, 
they thought themfelves not bound to 
k truth to flningers. The Greeks an- 
ciently were held to be pirates : but not 
properly j for they committed depreda- 
tions upon ftrangers only, Cx'far, fpeak- 
iag of the Germans (//), fays, " Latroci- 
i'.Jiia nuilam habent infamiam qux ex- 
tra .fines cujufque civitatis fiimt ''^'/* 



p^* *^ TJiey lioM it not infamous to rob ivitfiout the 
P r bou n ds of the ir c a n t o n /^ 
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This was precifeJy the cafe of our high-*, 
landers, till they were brought under due 
fubje<5lion after the rebellion 1745* Bou- 
gainville obferves, that the inhabitants of 
Otaheite, named by the Englifh King 
Georges ijland^ made no difCculty of deal- 
ing from his people j and yet never ileal 
from one another, having neither locks 
nor bars in their houfes. The people of 
Benin in Negroland are good-natured^ 
gentle, and civilized ; and {o generous, 
that if they receive a prefent, they are not 
at eafe till they return it double. They 
have unbounded confidence in their own 
people ; but are jealous of (Irangers, tho* 
they politely hide their jealoufy* The 
' different tribes of Negroes, fpeaking each 
a different language, have a rooted aver^ 
Con at each other. This averfion is car- 
ried along with them to Jamaica - and 
fthey will rather fufFer death trom the Eng- 
lilh, than join with thofe of a different 
tribe in a plot for liberty* llullian pea- 
fants think it a greater fin to eat meat in 
Lent, than to murder one of another 
country. Among the Koriacs, bordering 
on Kainlkatka, murder within the tribe is 
feverely punithed : but to murder a ft ran- 
ger 
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gcr is not minded. While Rome conti- 
nued a fmall ftate^ neighbour and enemy 
were expreCTed by the fame word [a). In 
England of old, a foreigner was not ad- 
juitted to be a witnefs. Hence it is, that 
in ancient hiftory, we read of wars witli- 
out intermiflion among fmall ftates in clofe 
neighbourhood. It was fo in Greece ; it 
was fo in Italy during the infancy of the 
Roman republic j it was fo in Gaul, when 
C^far commenced hoftilities againft that 
country (i) ; and it was fo all the world 
over* Many iflands in the South fea, and 
in other remote parts, have been difco- 
vered by Europeans ; who commonly 
found the natives with arms in their 
hands, refolute to prevent the ft rangers 
from landing. Orellana, lieutenant to 
Gonzales Pilarro, was the firft European 
who failed down the river Amazon to the 
fea. In his paiTagCj he was continually 
alTaulted by the natives with arrows from 
the banks of the river : and fome even 
ventured to attack him in their canoes. 
Nor does fuch averlion wear away even 



{if) Lib. 6. c, ij^debcJIoGalUcq. 
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among poliflied people. An ingenious 
writer {a) remarks, that almoft every na- 
tion hate their neighbours, without know- 
ing why, I once heard a Frenchman 
fwear^ fiiys that writer, that he hated the 
Englilh, parce quils nicrjint dii bmrre Jondii 

fur kur veau rati *. The populace of Por- 
tugal have to this day an uncommon a- 
verfion to ft rangers : even thofe of Lifbon, 
tho' a trading town frequented by many 
diiJerent nations^ mull not be excepted. 
Travellers report, that tlie people of tlie 
duchy of Milan, remarkable for good-na- 
ture, are the only Italians who are not ha- 
ted by their neighbours. The Piedmbnt- 
efe and Genoefe have an averfion to each 

lother^ and agree only in their antipathy 
to the Tufcans. The Tufcans diflike the 
Venetians ; and the Romans abound not 
with good-will to the Xufcans, Venetians, 
or Neapolitans. Very different is the cafe 
with refped to diftant nations : inftead of 
being objedls of averfion, their manners, 

* <' Becaufe tlicy pour meked butter upon ihfir 
<' roaft veaL" 
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^uftomsj aad fingularities^ amufe us great- 
ly *, 

Infants differ from each other in aver- 
fioii to ftf angers ; fome being extremely 
ft y, others lefs £q ; and the like difference 
is obfcrvable in whole tribes. The people 
of Milan cannot have any averfioa to their 
neighbours, when they are fnch favourites 
of ali around them* The inhabitants of 
ibme South -fea iflands, mentioned a- 
bove [a)^ appear to have little or no aver- 
fion to ftrangers. But that is a rare in- 
ftance, and has ibarce a parallel in any o- 
ther part of tlie globe. It holds alfo true, 
that nations the raoft remarkable for pa- 
triot ifm, are equally remarkable for aver- 
fioa to ftrangers. The Jews, the Greefcsi 



* Vohairej (Univerfal Hiilory, ch* 40.), obfer- 
ving> rightly, that jealoufy among petty princes is 
"j^rodu^Vive of moi^e crimes than among great mo- 
narchs, gives a very unfatisfaftory rcaibn, ** That 
*f having liule foice, they muft employ fraud, poi- 
** fon^ and other fecret crimes-,*' not adverting, 
ifcat power may be equally diftributed among fmall 
princes as well as among great* It is antlpailiy that 
irtfligates fuch crimes, which is always the moft vio* 
lent among the neareft neighbours. 
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the Romans^ were equally remarkable for 
both. Patriotifm, a vigorous principle a- ■ 
mong the Englifh, makes them extremelj 
averfe to naturalize foreigners. The in* 
habitants of New Zealand^ both men and 
women, appear to be of a mild and gentle 
dilpofition : they treat one another with 
affedlion ; but are implacable to their ene- 
mies, and never give quarter. It is even 
cuftomary among them to eat the flcfh of 
their enemies, M 

To a perfon of humanity, the fcene 
here exhibited is far from being agreeable, 
Man J it may be thought, is of all animals 
the mofl barbarous ; for even animals of 
prey are innoxious witli refpecfl to their | 
own kind ^. Averlion to flrangers makes 



* " Dcniqoc cxtera animantia la fuo gen ere pr©- 
" be degunt : coogrcgari videmus ct flare contra 
*' diinmilia : Iconuui ferit^is inter fe non dlmicat : 
** ferpenium moifus non peck ferpentes j nc mms 
** quidem bclluse ac ptfces, niii.in diverfa genera, ■ 
** fxv*iunt. At, Hcrculcj hnmlni plurhna ex ho- 
•^ mine fnnt mstla," Piin}*, lib* 7. Promnhim, £//i 
Engilflj thtii : '* For other animals live at peace with 
*^ rliofe of tlieir fpecies. They gal her chenifelvcs 
*' in troops, and unite agauift tlie commgn enemy, 
'* The ferocious lion %hts not again ft his fptcies : 
" the pojfonoiis ferpent is harmleis to his kipd : the 

*^ monllcr& 
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a branch of our nature ; it exifts apiong 
individuals in private life : it flames high 
between neighbouring tribes j and is vi- 
fible even in infancy. Can fiich perver- 
lity of difpofition promote any good end ? 
This queftion, which pierces deep Into hu- 
man nature, is refer ved to clofe the prefenc 
fltetch. 

From the foregoing deduction, univer- 
fal benevolence, inculcated by feveral 
writers as a pioral duty^ is difcovered to 
have no foundation in the nature of man. 
Our appetite for fbciety is limited, and 
our duty muft be limited in proportion. 
But of this more dire\5lly when the prin- 
ciples of morality are taken under conii-- 
deration* 

We are taught by the great Newton, 
that attratflion and repulfion in matter, 
are, by alteration of circumltances, con- 
verted one into the other. This holds al* 
fo in afFe^ion and averfion, which may 
be termed, not improperly, mmtal attrac- 
tion and reptiffton. Two nation.^^ originally 



<* monftcrs of the fca prey but on thofe fillies that 
" differ from them in natiire : man alone of ani- 
*' mals is foe to man I" j 
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ftrangers to each other, may, by com^ m 
merce or other favourable circumftance, 
become fo well acquainted, as to change 
from averfion to affection. The oppofitc 
manners of a capital and of a country- 
town, aflFord a good illuftration* In the 
latter, people, occupied with their dome- 
ftic concerns J are in a manner ftrangers to 
each other : a degree of averfion prevails, 
which gives birth to envy and detraction. 
In the former, a court and public amufe* 
ments, promote general acquaintance : re- 
pnlfion yields to attraclion, and people 
become fond to aflociate vi4th their equals. 
The union of two tribes into one, is ano- 
ther circumflance that converts repulfioa 
into attraction. Such converfion, how- 
ever, is far from being inflanraneous ; 
witnefs the different fmall ftates of Spain, f 
which were not united in affjEflion for 
many years after they were united under 
one monarch; and this was alfo the cafe.^ 
of the two kingdoms of England and" 
Scotland, la iomc circumltances^ the con- 
verfion is inltantaneous ; as where a flrau'' 
ger becomes an objedl of pity or of grati- 
tude. Many low perfons in Britain con- 
Vribvited gheeriulljr for maintaining fome 
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Freneh feamen, made prifoners at tlie 
Gommenceraent of the late war. It is no 
lefe inftantaneouSj when ft rangers^ rely- 
ing on our humanity, truft themfelves in 
our hands. Among the ancients, it was 
hofpitality to ft rangers only^ that produ- 
ced mutual affedion and gratitude ; Glau- 
cus aiid Diomede were of diiFereat coun- 
tries. Hofpitahty to ftrangers, is a preg- 
nant fymptom of improving manners, 
Caefar^ fpeaking of the Germans [a)^ fays^ 
*^ Hofpites violarcj fas non putant : qui, 
*' quaqua de caufa, ad cos venerunt, ab 
*' injuria prohibent, fan£lofque habent ; 
*' lis omnium domus patent, viclufque 
*' communicatur ^,^' The ancient Spa- 
niards were fond of war, and cruel to their 
enemies ; but in peace, they pafTcd their 
time in finging and dancing, and were re- 
markably hufpitablc to the ftrangers who 
came among them. It Ihews great refine^ 
mem in the Celtre, that the killing a ftran- 
ger was capital, when the tilling a citizen 

* *' They hold it facrilcge to injure a ft ranger. 
** They prote^ from outragej and venerate tliDA: 
** who come among them ; their hoiifes are ope^i 
** to thcni, and they arc welcome to their t^ibler,.'* 



(^) l^ib, 6. c, 2^. de beKo Gallico. 
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lified by tJieir eamre for being ufeful 
members of civil fociety, and whether 
liiey be feted for beiag happy in it, will, 
1 fuipea, lead into a road neither linooth 
nor free from obflrucftion* The facial, 
branch of human nature would be woful- 
ly imperfe^, if man had an appetite for 
ibciety without behig qiiaUfied for thac 
flate : the appetite, Jnftead of tending to 
a good end» would he his bane. And 
yer^ whether he be or be not qualified for 
fociety, leems doubt fuh On the one hand, 
there are fa^Ss^ many and various, from 
which it is natural to conclude, that man 
is qualified by nature for being an ufeful 
member of a focial ftate, and for being 
happy in it, I inilance firft, fever^l cor- 
refponding principles or propenfities, that 
cannot be exerted nor gratified but in fo- 
ciety, viz. the propenfitles of veracity, 
and of relying en human tetlimony ; ap- 
petite for knowledge, and defire to com- 
municate knowledge ; anxiety to be pitied 
in diltrefs, and iympathy with the di- 
Ilrefled j appetite tor praife, and inclina- 
tion to praile the deferving ^. Such cor- 

refponding 

* Appetite for pralfc is inliercnt even in favages : 
I wiincfa 
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refponding propenfitieSj not only quality 
men for the focxal ftate as far as their in- 
fluence reaches, but attract them fwcetljr 
into fociety tor the lake of gratification^ 
and make them happy in it. But this is 
not all, nor indeed the greater part. Do 
not benevolence, compallion, magna ni^ 
mity, heroifm, and the whole train of fe- 
cial affedlions, demonflrate our fitnefs for 
fociety, and our happinefs in it ? And 
juilice, above all other virtues^ promotes 
peace and concord in that ftate. Nor 
ought tlie faculty of fpeech to be overlook- 
ed, which in an eminent degree qualifies 
man for fociety^ and is a plentifui fource 
of enjoyment in it. 

I have refer ved one other particular to 
be the concluding fcene ; being a ftriking 
inflance of providential care to fit men for 
fociety* In reading a play or in feeing it 
a<5led, a young man of tafte is at no lofs 
to judge of fcenes he never was engagcil 
io^ or of paflions he never felt. What is 

wimefs thofe of Noi:th America, who upon that 
account are fond of diefs. I mean the men ; for 
the women are fuch mifcrable flaves as to have na 
fpirit for ornaraenc. 
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it that diredls his judgement ? Men are; 
apt to judge of others by what they have 
experiejiced in themfelves ; but here, by 
the fuppofition^ there has been no antece- 
dent experience. The fa 61 is fo familiar, 
that no one thinks of accounting for it. 
As young perfons, without inftru€lion or 
experience, can j udge with tolerable accu- 
racy of the condudl of men, of their va- 
rious paffions, of the difference of charac- 
ter, and df the efficacy of motives ; the 
principle by which they judge muft be in* 
ternal : nature muft be their guide, or, in 
other words, an internal fenfe. Nor is 
this fenfe confined to fo low a purpofe as 
criticifm ; it is a fenfe indifpenfable in the i 
condudl of life. Every perfon is conneS- f 
' ed with many others, by various ties r if 
inftrudlion and experience were ndceffary 
to regulate their conduct, what would be* 
come of them in the interim ? Their ig- 
norance would betray them into endlefs 
inconveniencies. This fenfe has man for 
its object, not this or that man : by it we 
perceive what is commo|i to all, not what 
diflinguifhes one individual from another. 
We have an intuitive convidlion, not only 
that all men have paffions and appetites 
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which dire<3: their actions ; but that each 
paffion and appetite produceth iiniformly 
efFedls proper to itfelf. This natural know* 
ledge is our only guidc^ till we learn by 
experience to enter more minutely into 
particular characters. Of thelb we acquire 
knowledge from looks, geflures, fpeech, 
and behaviour, which difcover to us what 
pafles internally. Then it is, and no 
fooner, that we are fully qualified to a<fl a 
proper part in fociety. Wonderful is the 
frame of man, both external and internal ! 
On the other hand^ there are fads, not 
fewer in number, nor lefs various, from 
which it is equally natural to conclude, 
that man is ill qualified for fociety, and 
. .that there is little happinefs in it. WhaC 
^ftaa be more averfe to concord in fociety 
^^haa dilTocial paflions ? and yet thefe pre- 
vail among men j among whom there 
! is no end to envy, malice, revenge, trea- 
\ chery^ deceit, avariccj ambition, &c, &c^ 
' We meet every where perfons beruc on the 
deftruclion of others, evincing that man 
[ has no enemies more formidable than of 
his own kind, and of his own tribe. Are 
not difcord and feuds the chief articles in 
the hiftory of every ftate, fli^ftions viclent^ 
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ly bent againft each other^ and frequently 
breaking out into civil wars ? Appian s 
hiftory of tlie civil wars of Rome exhibits 
a honitl fcene of maflacres, profcriptions^ 
and forfeitures ; the leaders facrificing 
their firm eft friends, for liberty to fuck 
the blood of their enemies ; as if to fhcd 
human blood were the ruling paffion of 
man. But the Romans were far from be- 
ing fingular ; the polite Greeks, common- 
ly fo charadlerizedj were ftill more brutal 
and bloody* The following paffage is co- 
pied from a celebrated author [a). '* Not 
" to mention Dionyfius the elder, who is 
computed to have butchered in cold 
blood above 10,000 of his fellow- citi^ 
zens ; nor Agathocles, Nabis, and o 
thers, ftill more bloody than he j th 
*' tranfaclions even in free governments 
*^ were extremely violent and deftrudlive, 
*' At Athens, the thirty tyrants, and the 
** nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered 
•* without trial about 1200 of tlie people, 
" and baniihed above the half of the ci* 
" tizens that remained. In ArgoSj neai? 
the fame time, the people killed 1200 
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{a) Eff^y of the populoufnefs of ancient nations, by 
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" of the nobles, and afterward their own 
" demagogues J becaufe they had rcfufed 
** to carry their profecutions farther. 
" The people alfo in Corcyra killed 1500 
** of the nobles, and banifhed looo, 
" Thefe numbers will appear the more 
** furprifing, if we confider the extreme 
** fmallnefs of thofe ftates. But all ancient 
** hiftory is full of fuch inftances " Up- 
on a revolution in the Saracen empire^ an- 
no 750, where the Ommiyah family was 
expelled by that of the AbafIianS| Abdo- 
lah, chief of the latter^ publiihed an adl 
of oblivion to the former, on condition of 
their taking an oath of allegiance to him. 
The OmmiyanSj embracing the condition, 
were in appearance cordially received. 
But in preparing to take the oath, they 
were knocked down^ every one of them, 
by the Emperor*s guards. And fully to 
glut the monfter s cruelty, thefe princes, 
ftill alive, were laid clofe together, and 
covered with boards and carpets ; upon 
which Abdolah feafted his officers, ^* in 
** order," faid he, " that we may bo ex- 
" hilarated with the dying groans of the 
** Ommiyans/' Durhig the vigour of the 
feudal fyftem, when every gentleman was 
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a foldier, juftice was no defence againfl 
power, nor humanity againft bloody re- 
fentment* Stormy paffions raged every ■ 
where with unrelenting fury j every place ' 
a chaos of confulion and diftrefs. No 
man was fecure but in his caftle ; and to 
venture abroad unlefs well armed and well 
attended, would have been an aft of high 
temerity- So little intercourfe was there 
among the French in the tenth century, 
that an abbot of Clugni, invited by the 
Count of Paris to bring fome monks to the 
abbey of St Maur^ near that city, excufed 
himlelf for declining a journey through 
a ftrange and unknown country. In the 
hiftory of Scotland, during the minority j 
of James IL we find nothing but barba- m 
rous and cruel manners, depredations, 
burning of houfes, blood Oied and maflacre 
without end, Pitfcottie fays, that oppref-* 
fiou, theft, facrilege, ravifliing of women, 
were but a daliiance. How fimilar to 
beads of prey let loofe againft each other _ 
in the Roman circus ! 1 

Men are prone to fplit into parties upon 
tlie flighteft occafions ; and fometimes 
parties fubfjft upon words merely* Whig 
and Tory fubfifted long in England, upou 

no 
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no better foundation: the Tories profeffed 
paffive obedience ; but declared, that they 
would not be flaves : the Whigs profelled 
refinance ; but declared it unlawful to re- 
fill, unlefs to prevent the being made 
Haves, Had thefe parties been difpofed to 
Tinite, they foon would have difcovered^ 
that they differed in v^ords only. The 
fame obfervation is applicable to many re- 
ligious difputes. One fe£l maintains^ that 
we are faved by faith alone ; another, that 
good works are neceflfary. The difference 
lies merely in words ; the firft acknow- 
ledges, that if a man commit fin, he can- 
not have faith ; and confequently under 
faith are comprehended good works ; the 
other acknowledges, that good works im- 
ply good intention, or, in other words, 
faith i and confequently, under good 
Tsrorks faith is comprehended [a]. The 
following inftance, folemnly ludicrous, is 
of parties formed merely from an incHna- 
tion to differ, without any caufe real or 
%^erbal. No people were lefs interefted in 
the late war between the Queen of Hun- 
gary and the King of Pruffia, than the ci- 

(a) Sec KnoK*s Ecclefiafiical HiHory of Scotland, 
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tizens of Ravenna. They however fplii 
into two parties, which abjured all fociet)F 
with each other. After the battle of Rof- 
bachj a leading party man withdrew for a 
month, without once fliowing his face ioc 
public- But our catalogue is not yet com— -_ 
plete. Differences concerning civil mat— 
ters, make no figure compared with what 
concern religion. It is lamentable to ob- 
fcrve^ that religious fedls refemble neigh- 
bouring flares ; the nearer they are to one 
another, the greater is their mutual ran- 
cour and animofity. But as all hiflories 
are full of the cruelty and defolation oc- 
Ciifioned by differences in religious tenets, 
1 cannot bear to dwell longer upon fucK 
horrid fcenes. 

What conclufion are we to draw from 
the foregoing fa^^s, fo inconfiflent In ap- 
pearance with each other ? I am utterly 
at a iofs to reconcile them, otherwife than 
by holding man to be a compound of prin- 
ciples and paflions, fome fecial^ fome dif^ 
focial, Oppofite principles or paflions^ 
cannot at the fame inftant be exerted upon 
the fame objecH: (a) ; but they may be ex- 
erted at the fame inftant upon different 

(a) EJcments of Criticifm, voL i* p* 143, edit, f . 
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objeiSs, and at different times upon the 
fame obje(5l. This obfcrvation ferves in- 
deed to explain a feeming inconfiftency in 
our nature, as being at one time highly 
focial^ and at another time no lefs diflbcial : 
but it affords not a folution to the que- 
flions^ Whether, upon the whole, men be 
qualified for fociety, and be fitted for be- 
ing happy in it. In order to a folution^ 
we find it neceffary to take a fecond view 
of the natural hiftory of man. 

In a nafcent fociety^ where men hunt 
and fi{h in common, where there is plenty 
of game^ and where the fenfe of property 
is faint, mutual affe(5lion prevails, becaufe 
there is no caufe of difcord j and diffocial 
paflions find fufficient vent againft neigh- 
bouring tribes. Such is the condition of 
the North- American favages, who con- 
tinue hunters and filhers to this day ; and 
fuch is the condition of all brute animals 
that live in fociety, as mentioned above* 
The ifland Otaheite is divided iato many 
fmall cantons, having each a chief of its 
own, Thefe cantons never make war on 
sach other, tho' they are frequently at war 
^vith the inhabitants of neighbouring i- 
Bands, The inhabitants of the new Phi- 
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lippine iflands, if Father Gohien be cre- 
dited, are better fitted for fociety than 
any other known nation. Sweetnefs of^ 
temper and love to do good, form their 
chara6ler. They never commit acSls of 
violence : war they have no notion of ; 
and it is a proverb among them, That a 
man never puts a man to death. Plato 
places the feat of juftice ^nd of happinefs 
among the firfk men ; and among them 
exifted the golden age, if it ever did exift. 
But when a nation, becoming populous, 
begins \yith rearing flopks and herds, pro-^- 
ceeds to appropriate land, and is not fatif-r 
fied without matters of luxury over and a-r 
above; felfiflinefs and pride gain ground, 
and become ruling and unruly paffioDS. 
Caufes of difcord multiply, vent is given 
to avarice and refentment ; and among a 
people not yet perfc<5liy fubmifTive to go^r 
vernment, diflTooial pafiions rage, and 
threaten a total diUolution of fociety : no- 
thing indeed fufpcnds the impending blow, 
but the unwearied, iho' filent, operation 
of the focial appetite. Such was the cou^ 
dition of the Greeks at a certain period of 
their progrefs, as mentioned above ; and 
fuch was ^he condition of Europe, and of 
- -* • l^rance 
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^ Trance ia particular, during the anarchy 
Hfef the feudil fyllemj when all was dii^ 
cord, blood, and rapine* In general^ 
%vhere-ever avarice and ddbrderly pailions 
bear rule^ I boldly pronounce^ that mea 
are ill qualified for Ibciety^ 

Providence extradls order out of confu- 
lion. Men, in a fociety fo uncomfortable, 
ai*e taught by dire experience, chat they 
iTiuft either renounce fociety, or qualify 
themfclves for it — ^the choice is eafy^ but 
how difficult the performance ! After in- 
fiilite rtrugglf:*s, appetite for Ibciety pre-* 
vailed; and time, that univerial conqueror, 
pc rf eft ed men in the art of fubduing their 
paffion?^ or of diiTembling them. Finding 
no enjoyment but in fociety, they are fo** 
licitous about the good- will of others; and 
adhere to jullice and good manners : diP 
^fthrderly paifions are lupprelletl, kindly af-* 
tedlions encouraged ; and men now are 
better qualified for ibciety tiian fof merly^ ' 
tho' far from being perfe<5lly qualified. 
I But is our prog re Is toward the perfect 
1 itton of Ibciety to ilop here? are )iil\ of 
power and of property to continue for e- 
^■fer leading principles ? are envy, reveng^^v 
treachery, deceit, never to have an ©nd ? 
C c 2 '' How 
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'^ How devoutly to be wifhed, (it will be 
** faid)^ that all men were upright and 
** honeft J and that all of the fame nation 
" werfe united like brethren in concord 
and mutual affetflion ! Here indeed 
would be perpetual funftiine, a golden 
age, a ftate approaching to that of good 
men made perfedl in heavenly nxan- 
** fions/' Beware of indulging fuch plea- 
fing dreams. The fyftem of Providence 
differs widely frota our wifhes ; and Ihall 
ignorant man venture to arraign Provi- 
dence? Are we qualified to judge of the 
wholCi when but a fmall part is vifible 1 
From what is known of that f) flem^ we 
have reafon to believe^ that were the whole 
vifible, it would appear beautifiiL We 
are not however reduced to an afl of pure 
faith: a glimmering light, breaking in, 
makes it at leaft doubtful, whether upon 
the whale it be not really better for us to 
be as we are. Let us follow that glim- 
mering light : it may peril aps lead us to 
fome difcovery, 

1 begin with obferving, that tho' in 
our prefent condition we fufier much di- 
ftrefs from felfifli and difToCial paffions, 
yet cuftom renders diflrefles familiar, and 
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hardens us not only to bear but to brave 
I them, Stricft adherence to the rules of 
[ juflice would indeed fecure our perfons and 
our property : robbery and murder would 
vanifh, and locks and guns be heard of 
\ no more. So far excellent, were no new 
evils to come in their (lead : but the void 
mufl: be filled; and mental diflreffes would 
. break in of various kinds, fuch particular-* 
I ly as proceed from refined delicacy and 
nice fenfibility of honour, little regarded 
while we are expofed to dangers more a- 
larming. And whether the change would 
be much for our advantage, appears doubt- 
ful ; pain as well as pleafare is meafured 
by comparifon ; and the flighted pain, 
fuch for example as arifts from a tranf- 
grellion of civility or good- breedings will 
overwhelm a perfon who has never felt 
any pain more fevere. At any rate, natu- 
ral evils would remain ; and extreme de- 
licacy and foftnefs of temper, produced by 
eternal peace and concord, would render 
fuch evils unfupportable ; the flight in- 
con veniencies of a rough road, bad wea- 
ther, or homely fare, would become feri- 
ous evils, and afflidl the traveller paft en- 
The Frenchj among whom fo- 
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ciety has obtained a more refined polifh 
than in any other nation^ have become fo 
foft and delicate as to lofe all fortitude in 
diftrefs. They cannot bear even a repre- 
fentation of fevere affli<5lion in a tragedy ; 
an Kngljfli audience would fall afleep at 
tlie flight diftreiFes that make a deep im- ■ 
preiTion in the French theatre. ■ 

But now, fuppofnig that a fociety would 
be improved by a fcrupulous adherence taj 
the rules of morality ; yet to me it ap- 
pears evident, that men w^ould fuffer more 
as individuals, than they would gain as M 
members of fociety. In order to preierve ^ 
juflice nntainted and to maintain concord 
and afFeclion, diflocial and lelfUli pallions 
muft neceJlarily be extirpated, or brought 
under abfolute fubjedlion. Attenti to the 
confequences ; they deferve our mott fo- 
ber attention. Agitation is requifite to M 
the mind as well as to the body ; a man 
engaged in a brilk purfuit, whether of 
bull nets or of pleafure^ is in his element^ 
and in high fpirits : but when ^no objedi 
is in view to be attained or to be avoided, 
his fpirits flag, and he finks into languor 
and defpondence. To prevent a condition 
fo baneful, he is provided with many paf- 
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fions, that impel liim to a6;ion without in- 
termiffion, and envigorate both mind and 
body. But upon the prefent fuppolition^ 
fcarce any motive to atSion would remain ; 
and man, reduced to a lethargic Hate, would 
rival no being above an oyfler or a fenli-^ 
tive plant. 

Pater ipfe cokndi 



Haud facilcm efle viam voluit, pricnufquc per artem 
Movit agros, curi^ aniens m or t alia cor da, 
Kec lorpere gravi paffiis fua regna veterno. 

ViRCiL, Georg. !• 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that an 
uniform life of peace, tranquillity, and fe- 
curity^ would not be long reliflied. Con- 
ftant repetition of the lame pleafures, 
would render even a golden age taftelefs, 
like an Italian fky during a long fummer. 
Nature has for wife purpofes imprefled 
\ipon us a tafte for variety [a] : without ir, 
life would be altogether infipid, Para^ 
guai, when governed by the Jefliits, af- 
fords a llr iking llluflration. It was di- 
vided into parilbes, in each of which a 
Jefuit prefided ?is }siug, priefl:^ and pro- 
phet. The natives w^cre not fuffered to 
have any property, but laboured incefiant- 

{&) Elcipcnti of Cntidfuij vol, i. p. 5:0. edit, 5, 
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ly for their daily breads which was deli- 
vfered to tlxem out of a public m;xgazine. 
The men were employ'd ia agriculture, 
the women in fpinning j and certain pre- 
cife hours were allotted for labour^ for 
food, for prayer^ and for fleep *. They 
funk into fuch a liftlefs ftate of mind, as 
to have no regret at dying when attacked 
by difeafe or by old age. Such was their 
iadifFerence about what might befal them, 
that tho' they adored the Jefuits, yet they 
made no oppolition, when the fathers 
were, ann. 1767, attacked by the Spa- 
niards, and their famous republic demo- 
lilhed. The monfcifli life is contradictory 
to the nature of man ; the languor of that 
ftate is what in all probability tempts many 
a monk and nun, to find occupation even 
;it the expence of virtue. The life of the 



* Eefide Paraguai tea, for which there is great 
demand in Peru, cotton^ tobaccOp and rugarcaDes, 
were cultivated in Pamguai, and the produd was 
(tared tip in magazines. No Indiin durrt keep in 
his houfc fo much as an ounce of any of thcfe com- 
Tiiodhks^ under pain of leceiving twelve lathes m 
hQumr of the twelve apoMes, bcGde fafling three 
dajs in the h0ure of correction* I'he fathers iel- 
dom infli<ftcd a capital puniftimemj becaiife it depri- 
ved them of a profitable flave. 
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Maltcfe knights is far from being agree- 
able, now that their knight-errantry a- 
gainft the Turks has fnblided. While 
they refide in the ifland, a (ln<5l unifor- 
mity in their manner of living is painfully 
irkforae. Abfenee is their only relief, 
■when they can obtain permiiTion. There 
will not remain long a knight in the 
iiland, except iixch as by office arc tied to 
attendance. 

I proceed to another confideration, Fa- 
iniiiarity with danger is necefTary to era- 
dicate our natural timidity ; and fu deep^ 
ly rooted is that principle, that familiarity 
with danger of one fort, does not harden 
us with refpecl to any other fort. A fol- 
dier, bold as a lion in the field, is faint- 
hearted at fea, like a child ; and a feaman, 
who braves the winds and waves, trembles 
when mounted on a horfe of fpirit. Cou- 
rage does not fuperabound at prelent, even 
in the midft of dangers and u nfor efeen ac- 
cidents : fedentary manufadluiers, who 
feldom are in the way of harm, are re- 
markably pufillanimouSp What would 
men be in the fuppofed condition of i\ni* 
Verfal peace, concord, and fecurity ? they 
would rival a hare or a moufe in timidity. 

Vol. 1L D d Farewell, 
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Farewell, upon that fuppofition, to cou- 
rage, magnanimity, heroifin, ami to every 
paflion that ennobles human nature ! There 
may perhaps be men, who, hugging them- 
felves in fccurity againft harm, would not 
be altogether averfe to fuch degeneracy. 
But if fuch men there be, I pray them on* 
ly to refle(ft, that in the progrels from in* 
fancy to maturity, all nations do not ri- 
pen equally. One nation may have arri- 
ved at the fuppofed perfedlion of fociety, 
before another has advanced much beyond 
the iavage flate. What fecurity hath the 
former againft the latter ? Precifely the 
fame that timid fheep have againft hungry 
vpolves, 

I ftiall finilli with one other effetfl of the 
fuppofed perfetflion of fociety, more de- 
grading, if poflible, than any mentioned. 
Exercile, as obferved above, is no lefs ef-* 
fcntial to the mind than to the body. The 
reafoning faculty, for example, without 
conftant and varied exercife, will remain 
weak and nndiftingulftiing to the end of 
life. By what means doth a man acquire 
prudence and forefight, but by experi- 
ence ? it is precifely here as in the body : j 
jleprive a child of motion, and it will ne- 
ver 
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ver acquire any ftrength of limbs. The 
many difficulties that men encounter, and 
their various obje(5ls of purfuit, roufe the 
underftancUng, and fet the reafoning fa- 
culty at work for means to accomplilli de- 
fire. The mind^ by continual exercife^ 
ripens to its perfection ; and^ by the fame 
means, is preferved in vigour. It would 
have no fuch exercife in the fuppofed per- 
feftion of fociety j where there would be 
little to be defired, and lefs to be dreaded : 
our mental faculties would for ever lie 
dormant j and we fhould for ever remain 
ignorant that we have fuch faculties. The 
people of Paraguai are defcribed as mere 
children in underfbanding. What wonder^ 
confide ring their condition under Jefuit 
government 5 without ambition, without 
property, without fear of wa^nt, and with- 
out defires ? The wants of thofe who in- 
habit the torrid zone are ealily fvipplied : 
t)iey need no clothing, fcarce any habita- 
tion ; and fruits^ winch ripen there to 
perfe<^ion, give them food without li- 
bour. Need we any other caufe for their 
inferiority of underftaudiag, compared 
with the inhabitants of otlier cHmates^ 
where the mind, as well as body, are con- 
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^ntly at work for procuring ncceflk- 
ries * ? 

, This 

♦ The bleffiqgs of eafc and iqaftiou are moft poc-. 
tically difplay'd in the following defcription. *^ Q 
<* felix Lapo, qui in ultimo arigulo mundi fie benC 
^^ la^es^ contentus et innocens. Tu nee ttsdfis anno-^ 
f ' nx charitatem, aec Martis prxlia» quae ad tuaa 
*' oras pervenire nequeunt, fed florentiiEmas Eu- 
•^ ropae proviricias et urbes, unico momcnto, fsepe 
^' dejiciunt et delent. Tu dormis hie fub tua pcUie, 
** ab omnibus curis, contentionibus, rixis, libera 
** ignorans, quid fit invidia. Tvi nulla nofti dif- 
' f* crimina, nifi tonantis Jovis fulmina. Tu ducis 
** innocentiffimos tuos annos ultra centenarium nu- 
*' merum, cum facili feneftute et fumma fanitate. 
** Te latent myriades morborum nobis £urop9d| 
** communes. Tu vivis in fylvis, avis inftar, nee 
*^ fcmcntcm facis, nee metis ; tamen alit te Deias 
** optimus optime." Linnaiis, Flora Lapponica. — 
\_In Englijb thus : " O happy Laplander, who, on 
" the utmoft verge of habitable earth, thus iiveft 
*' obfcure, in reft, content, and innocence. Thci^ 
** feai'eft not the fcanty crpp, nor ravages pf war ; 
*^ and thofe calamities which wafte whole provinces 
" and towns, can ne'er attain thy peaceful fhores. 
*' Wrapt in thy covering of fur, thou caoft fecurely 
*' lltiep ; a Itranger to each tumultuous care j un- 
** envying and unenvicd. Thou feareft no danger, 
** but from the thunder of heaven. Thy harmkfs 
" days Aide on in innocence, beyond the period of 
** a century. Thy health is firm j and thy dccli- 
«' ning age is tranquil. Millions of difeafes which 

** ravagfe 
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This fuggefts a thought* Confidering 
that inftinfl is a guide much kfs fallible 
than reafon, why Ihould it be more fpa- 
riugly bellowed on man, the chief of the 
terreftrial cieationj than on other animals f 
Whatever appearance this may have at firl\ 
fight againft the human race, it will be 
fotmd on confideration greatly in their fa- 
vour. Inftinc^ in man is confined within 
the narrowed bounds^ and given only 
I wh©re reafon would be ineffeilual, In- 
ftind, it is true, is infallible^ and fa are 
the laws of matter and motion: but how 
low is blind inflin<5l compared with the 
faculty of reafoning> deliberating, and 
chufing ? Man governs himfelf, and chufes 
invariably what appears the beft : Brute 
animals have no lelf-government, but are 
led blindly by natural impulfe, without 
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'^ ravage ihe reft of the world , have never reached 
^* thy happy climate. Thou livcft as the birds of the 
** wood, thou careft not to few nor reap* for boun- 
** teoQS Providence has fupplicd thee in all thy 

** wants*" So eloquent a pancgyrlft upon the 

Lapland life, would make a capital figure upon aa 
oyftcr. No creature is freer from want, no crea- 
ture freer from war^ and probably no creature is 
freer from fear ; which, alas ! is not the cafe of the 
Laplander. 

having 
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having any end in view, Inftinifl differs 
only fi'om the laws of matter, by compre- 
hending a greater variety of circum-j 
ilances ; and is far inferior in dignity to 
the faculty of reafon. 

That curious writer Mandevil, who is 
always entertaining if he does not always 
inflrudl^ exults in maintaining a propofi- 
tion feemingly paradoxical, That private 
vices are public benefits. He proves in- 
deed, moft triumphantly, that theft pro-j 
duced locks and bars, and that war pro-j 
duced fwords and guns. But what wotild 
have been his triumph, had he difcovered, 
that felfilh and diiFocial vices promote the 
moft elevated virtues ; and that if fuch 
vices were eradicated, man would be a 
grovelling and contemptible being ? 

How raflily do men judge of the con- 
dudl of Providence ! So flattering to the 
imagination is a golden age, a life of per- 
petual funfliine, as to have enchanted 
poets, ancient and modern. ImprefTed 
with the felicity of fuch a ftate, can we 
be fatisfied with our condition in this life ? 
5uch a jumble of good and ill, malice 
ipixed with benevolence, friendihip alloy 'd 
with fraud, peace with alarms of war ; 

and 
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and fometimes bloody wars, — is it not 
natural to thinkj that in this unhappy 
world chance prevails more than wifdom ? 
Can freethinkers wifh a better theme for 
declaiming againft Providence, while good 
men Cgh inwardly, and muft be filent * ? 

PBut 
( • L'hommc qui nc peut c^ue par Ic nombre, qui 
a'eil fort que par fa reuoion, qui G*eft heurcux que 
par la paix, a la fureur dc scanner pour fon mal- 
lieur et de combattre pour fa rume< Excite par 
I'infaijable avidite, aveugle par Pambkion encore 
plus infatUble, il renonce aux feutiments d'huma- 
iiiE€> cherche a s'cntre-detrukej fe detruit en cffct | 
ct a pies CCS jours dc fang et de carnage, lorfque la 
fumcc de la gloire s*eft diflipec, il voit d'un oeil trifle 
la terre devaftee* les arts enfevelies, les nations 
dlTpefrees^ les peuples affoiblis, fon propre boniieur 
ruinei ct fa puifl'ance reelle aneantie. '* Grand 
** Dicu I dont la feuk prefence foutient la nature 
** ct mamtient l*]iarmonlc des loix de runjvers; 
*' Vous, qut du trone Immobile de t*empiree| voyez 
** rouler fous vos pieds toutes les fpheres celeftes 
'* fans choc et fans coufufian j qui du feia du re* 
** poSj i^produifez a chaque inftant leurs mouve- 
mcns immenfesi et feul regiflTez dans unt paix pro- 
i** fonde ce nombre inlini de cieux ct de mondes ; 
" rcndeZt rendez enfiu le calme a la teiTe agitee I 
** Qu*elle foil dans Ic filcnce ! Qu' a votrc voix la 
f , 4U<^oi'dc et la guerre ceflent de falrc retenter leurs 
'* clameurs orgueiUeufes ! Dieu de bonrc» auEeur 
*' de tous les ures, vos regards patcrnels embradcnc 

<f tous 
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I But behold the blindnefs of men with re- 
[ipc&. to the difpenfations of Providence ! 

A 



^' tous les obJGts dc I a creation : ma!s 1* kommc eft 
** voire etre de choix ; vous tvez eel aire fon ame 
** dVnc rayon de votre lumxerc immonelk ; com* 
** blcz vos bienfaits- en penetrant fon cofur d un 
**' trait dc votrc amour: ce femiment divin fc re- 
** pa^ndant par-tout, rennlra les natures enncmlcs ^ 
*' rhommc ac craindra plus l*afpcftde rhorome^ 
** le fer honitcide n*anncra plus fa maln^ le feu 
« devorant de la guerre ne fera plus tarlr la fourcc 
" des generations; Pefp^ce humaine maintenanc 
*' affbiblie, mutilee, moiflbnnec dans fa fleuTj ger- 
" mera de nouvcau ct fe multipliera fans nombre | 
" la nature accablee fous Ic poids de fleaux, fteriic, 
*' abandonnee, reprendra blentot avec unc nou- 
^' velle vie fon ancienne fecondicc ; ct nous^ Dicu 
** Bienfaitcur, nous la feconderons, nous la cultl- 
'^ veronSj nous I'obfer^crons fans cefle poor vou? 
*' offrir a chaquc inftant tin nouveau tribut dc re- 
** connoiffiince et d' admiration- " Bnffon Hijlmn 
Naturelh^ vqL 9, Zvo edit, 

{In Englijh thus .- ** Man who is powerful only 
by numbers, whofe ftrength confifts In the union of 
forces, and wbofe happinefs is to be found alone in 
a ftare of peace, has yet the madnefs to take arms 
for his own mifery, and fight to the ruin of his fpe- 
clcs. Urged on by infatiable avarice, and blinded 
by ambiiion ftill more infatiable, he baniihes from 
feis brcait evei7 fentitncnt of humanity^ audj eager 
for the deftnidliion of his fellow-creatures, in effcft 
deftroys himfelf. When the days of blood and car- 
Si nage 
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A golden age would to man be more poi- 
fonous than Pandora's box ; a gift, fweet 
in the mouth, but bitter, bitter, in the 
ftomach. Let us then forbear repining ; 
for the fubjedl before us muft afford con- 
viction, if any thing can, that our beft 
courfe is to fubmit humbly to whatever 
befals, and to reft fatisfied, that the world 
is governed by wifHom, not by chance. 

What 

nage are paft, when the vapour of glory is difBpa* 

ted, he looks around with a forrowful eye upon the 

defolated earth, he fees the arts extinft, the nations. 

difperfed, and population dead : his happinefs is 

ruined, and his power is reduced to nothing. 

«^ Great God ! whofe Tole prefence fuftains the 

•^ creative power, and rules the harmony of nature's 

*' laws ! who from thy permanent celeftial throne 

*^ beholdefl: the motion of the nether fpheres, all- 

** perfedl in their courfe which knows no change j. 

•* who broughteft from out the womb of reft by 

«« cndlefs reproduftion thofe never-ceafing move- 

*« ments ; who ruleft in peace the infinity of worlds : 

•^ Eternal God I vouchfafe at length to fend a por- 

*^ tlon of that heavenly peace to calm the agitated 

*^ earth. Let every tumult ceafe : at thy celeftial 

" voice, no more be heard around the proud and 

•* clamorous fhouts of war and difcord. All- 

" boimteous Creator ! Author of being ! each ob- 

" je£l of thy works partakes oF thy paternal care ; 

*' but chief of all, thy chofen creature man. Thou 

Vol. II. Ee "haft 
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What can be expelled of barbarians, but; 
utter ignorance of Providence, and of di-^ 
vine government ? But as men ripen in 
the knowledge of caufes and efFedls, the 
benevolence as well as wifdom of a fuper- 
intending Being become more and more 
apparent. How plcafing is that obferva-? 
tion ! Beautiful final caufes without num- 
ber have been difcpvered in the niateris^l 

^' haft beftowcd on him a ray of thine immortal 
♦* light: O deign to crown that gift, by penetrating 
•^ his heart with a portion of thy love. Soon will 
^* that heavenly fentiment, pervading his nature, 
f* reconcile each warring and contradi£Vory prin- 
** ciple : man will no longer dread the fight of 
•^ man : the murdering blade will lleep within its 
♦^ {heath : the fire of war will ceafe to dry up the 
f* fprings of generation : the human race, now lan- 
♦^ guifhing and withering in the bloom, will bud a- 
*' frefli, and multiply : nature, which now finks 
^* beneath the fcourge of mifery, flerile and defp^ 
^« lated, will foon renew her wafted ftrength, and 
^* regain her firft: fertility. Wc, O God of bene- 
t* volence, we thy creatures will fecond the blefling. 
^* It will be ours to heftow on the eirth that culture 
•*^ which befl can aid her miitfulnefs ; and we will 
f^ pay to thee the moft acteptable of facrifices, in 
f^ endlefs gra.titude and adoration.^' 

How natural is this prayer ; how unnatural the 
jflate thus anxioufly requelled .' M. BulFon's devo- 
tional fits are fervent : pity it is, that they are not 
l^cttcr dirs6te(^. 
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as well as moral worlds with refpecft to 
many particulars that once appeared dark 
and gloomy. Many continue to have that 
appearance : but with refped to fiich, is it. 
too bold to maintain, that an argument from 
ignorance, a flendei* argument at any rate^ 
is altogether infufficient in judging of di- 
vine government ? How falutary is it fdf 
man, and how comfortable, to reft On th«i 
faith, that whatever i§, is the beft ! 
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General View of Government. 

nnHE progrefs of government, accurate- 
ly delineated, would produce a great 
volume : in the prefent work there is room 
but for a few hints. What are the qua- 
lities that fit men for fociety, is explained 
above ; but writers are far from being 
unanimous about what fits them for go- 
vernment. All agree, that fubmiffion to 
our governors is a duty : but they appear 
to be at a lofs upon what foundation to 
reft that duty ; as if it were not evident, 
that by our natu.re we are fitted for go- 
vernment as well as for fociety [a). If 
juftice or veracity be eflential to fociety, 
fubmiffion to government is no lefs fo ; 
and each of thefe equally is declared by 
the moral fenfe to be our duty. But to 
qualify man for government, the duty 
of fubmiffion is not alone fufficient : di- 
verfity of temper and of talents are alfo 

{a) Principles of Equity, p. 177. edit. 2. 

neceflary ; 
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neceflary ; and accordingly it is fo order- 
ed by Providence, that there are never 
iw^anting in any fociety, men who are 
qualified to lead, as well as men who are 
difpofed to follow. Where a number of 
people convene for any purpofe, fome will 
naturally aflume authority without the 
formality of eledlion, and the reft will as 
naturally fubmit. A regular government 
founded on laws, was probably not thought 
of, till people had frequently fufFered by 
vicious governors *. 

During the infancy of national fb- 
cieties, government is extremely fimple ; 
and no lefs mild than finiple. No indivi- 
dual is by nature intitled to exercife ma- 
gifterial authority over his fellows ; for 
no individual is born with any mark of 

* At firft, when a certain regimen was once ap- 
proved, it may be that all was permitted to the wif- 
dom and difcretion of thofe who were to rule ; till 
hj experience this was found very inconvenient, fo 
as the thing devifed for a remedy did increafe the 
fore which it fhould have cured. They faw, •* that 
** to live by one man's will, became the caufe of all 
** mens mifery." This conftrarned them to come 
into laws, wherein all men might fee their duty be- 
forehand, and know the penalties of tranfgrefllrig 
them. Hooker'' s EccL PoL /. i. § lo. 

pre-eminence 
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pre-emincace to vouch that he has fuch a 
privilege* But nature teaches refpe<5l for 
men of age and experience : who accor- 
dingly take the lead in deliberating and 
advifingj leaving execution to the young 
and vigorous *, War indeed cannot be 
carried on without a commander ; but o- 
riginally his authority was Umited to ac- 
tual war ; and he returned home a pri- 
vate perfon, even when crowned with vic- 
tory. The wants of men were originally 
fo few and fo eafily fatisfied, as feldom to 
occafion a controverfy among members of 
the fame tribe. And men, finding vent 
for their diffocial pailions again ft other 
tribes, were fond to live peaceably at 

* Such as arc acquainted with no manners but 

what are modern, will be puzzled to account for the 
great veneration paid to old age iii early times- Be- 
fore writing was invented, old men were the repoii- 
torrcs of knowledge, which they acquired by expe- 
rience j and young men had no accefs to knowledge 
but from them. At the fiege of Troy, Neftor, who 
had feen three genei^ationsi was the chief advifer 
and dire£tor of the Greeks, But as books are now 
the moft patent road to knowledgej to which the 
old and young have accefs, it mayjuftlybe faldf 
that by the invention of writing and priming, old 
men have loll much of their priftinc importance. 

home/ 
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home. Introdudion of money made an 
amazing change. Wealth, beftow'd by 
fortune or procured by rapine^ made an 
impreflion on the vulgar : different ranks 
were recognifed : the rich became impe- 
rious, and the poor mutinous. Selfifli* 
nefs, prevailing over fecial affe<flion, ftir- 
red up every man againfl his neighbour ; 
and men, overlooking their natural ene- 
mies ^ gave vent to diflTocial paffions with- 
in their own tribe. It became neceffary 
to ftrengthen the hands of the fovereign, 
for repreliing paffions inflamed by opu- 
lence, which tend to diflblntion of fociety. 
This flight view fairly accQunts for the 
gradual progrefs of government from the 
mildeft: form to the moll defpotic. The 
fecond part of the progrefs is more plea- 
Ijng, Men long enured to the authority 
of government^ acquire a habit of repref- 
fmg their turbulent paffions ; and beco- 
ming by degrees regular and orderly, they 
are eafily reftraincd from doing wrong. 

In every nation originally democracy 
was the firft form of government. Before 
ranks w^re dillinguiflied, every fingle man 
was intitled tq vote in matters of common 
concern, Y/hen a tribe becomes too nu- 

jiierous 
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merous for making one body or for being 
convened in one place, the management 
falls naturally to the elders ot the people ; 
who, after acquiring authority by cuftom, 
are termed the /enate. At firft, little more 
was thought of, but that to govern great 
numbers a fenate is neceffary : time un- 
folded the conftitution of that body and 
its powers. With refpe<5l to the fenate of 
old Rome in particular, even the mode of 
elecflion was long ambulatory ; and it is na- 
tural to believe that its powers were no 
lefs fo ; till length of time introduced re- 
gularity and order. From this form of 
government, the tranfition is eafy to a li- 
mited monarchy. Abfolute monarchy, 
contradicflcry to the liberty that all men 
fhould enjoy in every government, can 
never be eftablifhed but by force. Go- 
vernment among all nations has made the 
progrcfs above delineated. There are ex- 
ceptions ; but thefe have arifen from fin- 
gulnr events. 

To a nation accuftomed to liberty and 

independence, arbitrary government is a 

lore difcafc. But awe «ind fubmifTion are 

-ilCo natural ; and a life of dependence 

I probably 
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probably fits eafy on thofe who are accu- 
ftomed to it. Were it not fo, providence 
would be unkind^ as the far greater part 
of men are dependent. 

During the infancy of a ibdety^ punifli" 
ments muft be mild ; becaufe government 
hm no fuiEcient authority over the minds 
of men to enforce what are fevere. But 
government in time acquires authority ; 
and when its authority is firmly rooted in 
the minds of tlie people, punifliments more 
rigorous can be made eflfedlual ; and fuch 
punifhments are neceflary among a people 
not yet w^ll dilciplined. When men at 
la ft become regular and orderly under a 
fteady adminiflratlon, punifliments be- 
come lefs and lefs neceffary, and the mild- 
eft are fufEcient [u]. The Chinefe govern- 
ment is extremely mild^ and its punifh- 
ments are in the fame tone. A capital 
punifbment is Qever inflicled, till the fen- 
tence be examined by a fovereign courtjand 
approved by the Emperor, Thus govern- 
ment, after pafTing through all the inter- 
mediate degrees from extreme mildnefs to 



(a) Hidorical Law-traasj trad i. 
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extreme fevcrity, returns at laft to its ori- 
ginal temper of mildnefs and humanity *. 

* An ingenious writer obferves, that as our Ame* 
rican fettlements are now fo profperous, banifhment 
to thefe fettlements is fcarce a puniihment* He 
therefore propofes, that criminals be tranfported to 
Hudfon's bay, or to fome other uncultivated coun- 
try. My doubt is, that in proportion as manners 
improve,. the feverity of punifliment ought to be mi- 
tigated. Perhaps, the tranfportation to any of our 
American colonies, tho* lefs dreadful than formerly, 
may however be now a fufficient punilhment for 
iheft^ or other crime of no deeper dye. 
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I Difermt Forms of Government compared. 



^""^ F all governments, democracy is the 
V^ moft turbulent: defpotifm, which be- 
numbs the mental faculties and relaxes e- 
very fpring of aftion, is in the oppofite 
extreme. Mixed governments, whether 
monarchical or republican, ftand in the 
middle : they promote adlivity, but fel- 
dom any dangerous excefs- 

Pure democracy^ like that of Athens, 
Argos, and Carthage^ is the very woril 
form of government, if we make not de- 
fpotiiin an exception. The people, in 
whom refides the fovereiga power, are in- 
folent in profperity, timid in adveriity, 
cruel in anger, blind and prodigal in af- 
fedlion, and incapable of embracing flea- 
dily a prudent meafure* Thucydides re- 
lates {a\ that Agis with a gallant army of 
Spartans furrounded the army of Argos; 
and, tho' fecure of victory, fufFered them 
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equality among the citizens. Inequality 
of riches cannot be prevented in a com« 
merclal ftate ; but inequality of privileges 
may be prevented, by excluding no citi-B 
zen fronn the opportunity of commanding ' 
as well as of obeying. The invidious di- 
flinflion of Patrician and Plebeian v?as a 
grofs malady in the Roman republic, a 
perpetual fource of diffenlion betv^een two i 
bodies of men, equally well born, equally B 
rich, and equally fit for war. This ill- 
poifed government would have put an end 
to the republic, had not the Plebeians pre- 
vailed, who were the more numerous* 
That reformation produced to Rome plen* 
ty of able men, qualified to govern both 
in peace and in wan 

A commonwealth is the beft form of 
government for a fmall ftate : there is 
little "room for inequality of rank orf^f 
property ; and the people can a6: in a 
body- Monarchy is preferable for a large 
ftate, where the people, widely fpread^ 
cannot be eafily colleiSed into a body. 
Attica was a kingdom, while its twelve 
cantons were remote from each other, and 
but ilenderly connedled* Thefeus, by 
colleding the people of figure into the city 

of 
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of Athens, and by a general alTembly of 
all the cantons held there, fitted Attica to 
be a commonwealth. 

When a nation becomes great and po- 
pulous, it is ill fitted for being a common- 
wealth : ambition is apt to trample upon ju- 
ftice, felfiflinefs upon patriotifm, and the pu- 
blic is facrificed to private views* To pre- 
vent corruption from turning incurable, the 
only remedy is a flri(5l rotation in office, 
which ought never to be difpenfed with on 
any pretext *• By fuch rotation^ every 
citizen in his turn governs and is govern- 
ed : the higheft office is limited as to time, 
^and the great eft men in the ftate mull fub-r 
plpiirto the facred law of obeying as well 
[ as of commanding, A man long accu- 
ftomed to power, is not bappy in a private 
ftation \ that corrupting habit is prevent- 
ed by an alternate fucceflion of public and 
! private life ; which is more agreeable by 
^^arietyj and contributes no lefs to virtue 

I- 



^ A commonwealth with fuch a rotation may be 
ptly compared to a group of jets d'caUy rifing one 
above aaother m beautiful order, and prefer ving the 
fame order in defcending : the form of the group 
continue* itivariablC| but the forming parts are aU 
ways changing. 
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than to happinefs* It was that form of 
government in ancient Rome, which pro- 
duced citizens without number, illuftrious 
for virtue and talents, Refle<5l upon Cin- 
cinnatus, eminent among heroes for difin- 
terefted love to his country. Had he been 
a Briton, a feat in parliament would have 
gratified his ambition, as affording the 
beft opportunity of ferving his country* ■ 
In parliament he joins the party that ap- 
pears the mod zealous for the public. Be- 
ing deceived in his friends, patriots in 
name only, lie goes over to the court ; and 
after fighting the battles of the miniftry 
for years, he is compelled by a^fliattered 
fortune to accept a poft or a peniion. For- 
tunate Cincinnatus ! born at a time and 
in a country where virtue was the palP* 
port to power and glory. Cincinnatus, 
after ferving with honour and repneatiQa 
as chief magiftrate, cheerfully retired to a 
private ftation, in obedience to the laws of 
his country : nor was that change a hard- 
lliip on a man who was not corrupted by 
a long habit of power. But wonderful 
was the change, when the republic by 
fuccefsful wars comprehended great king- 
doms, ly usurious and fenfual men, who 
3 compofed 
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compofed the fenate, coiild not maintain 
their authority over generals who com- 
manded great armiesi and vyere illuttrioiis 
by conquefl. In the civil wars accordirig- 
ly that were carried on after the death of 
Julius Crelkr, the legions called from 
Spain and other diibmt provinces to de- 
fend the fen ate, deferted all to Antony^ 
or to Lepldus, or to Oclavius Cselar, 

Political wTiters define a free ftate to be, 
where the people are governed by laws of 
their own making. This definition is 
laine \ for laws made by the people are 
not always jutl:. There were many iin- 
juft laws enabled in Athens during the de- 
mocratical governmenc ; and in Britain 
joftances are not wanting of law&^ not on- 
ly unjuft, but oppreflive. The true defi- 
nition of a free ftate^ is^ where the laws 
of nature :'.re llrlctly adhered to, and where 
every municipal regulation is contrived to 
improve fociety, and to promote hone ft y 
and indiiftry. If that definition be juft, 
defpotifm is the worft fpecies of govern* 
ment ; being contrived to fupport arbi- 
trary w^ill in the Ibverei^n, without re- 
gur'ding the laws of nature, or the good of 
ibciety, The lawlcfs cruelty of a King of 
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Perfia, is painted to the life by a fingle ex-j 
predion of a Perfian grandee, ** That eve-j 
*' rj time he left the King's apartment, | 
" he was incUned to feel with his hand 
** whether his head was on his fhoulders/* 
In the Ruffian empire, men approach the 
throne with terror : the flighted political 
intrigue, is a fufficient foundation for ba- j 
nifhing the greateft nobleman to Siberia, ■ 
and for confifcating his eftate. The laws 
of that empire fmell no lefs rank of flavery 
than of oppreffion. No perfon dares game 
with money that bears the imprelTioa of 
the prelent fovereign : a man going along ^ 
the (Ireet that fronts the Emperors apart- H 
inent, mult pull off his hat ; and it is a 
heinous trefpafs, to write a letter with 
the Emp^ror*s name in fmall charatSers^ 
Deipotiliu i& every^ w^here the fame : it" 
was iugh treaion to fell a ftatue of a Ro-r 
man tniperor ; and it was doubtedj whe-^ 
ther it was not high treafon, to hit an 
Emperor*s ftatue witli a {lone thrown at 
random [n). When Ehiabeth Emprefs of 
Ruffia was on deathbed, no perfon durft* 
enquire about her ; and even after her 
death, it was not at firft fafe to fpeali ofj 
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k. The deep filence of the Ruffians upon 
matters of government, arifes from the 
encouragement given to accufations o£ 
treafon. The by (landers muft lay hold 
of the perfon accufed ; a father arrefts his 
fon, a fon his father, and nature fuffers 
gin filence. The accufed with the accufer 
F^re hurried to prifon, there to remain till 
they be tried in the fecret court of chan- 
cery. That court, compofed of a few mi- 
ni (lers named by the Emperor, have the 
lives and fortunes of all at their mercy* 
The nobles, flaves to the crown, are prone 
to retaliate upon their inferiors. They 
impofe taxes at pleafure upon their vaffals, 
and frequently feize all at lliort hand '^* 

Hervility 

♦ The following incident is a ftriking example of 
flic vioknce of paJllon, indulged in a defpoiic go** 
Vefnineiitj where men in power are under ito con- 
troL Thomas Pereyrit, a Portuguefe general, hz' 
^ing afliftedihe Kkig of Pegu in a daDgeroua war 
with his neighbour of Siain, was a prirac favourite 
at court, having elephants of ftafe^ and a guard of 
his own country men* One day coming from court 
mounted on an elephant, and hearing mnfic in a 
houfc whciHi a mLUTiigc was celebrating between a 
ilaughter of the family and her lover, he went iota 
the houfe, and defiretl to ft;e the bride. The pa- 
rents took the vifit for a great honour, ancf ehecr- 
Gg 2 fully 
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ServiKty and deprcfJion of mind in the 
yTubjecFts of a dcfpotlc government, caanat 
ie better marked than in the funeral rites 
>f a RomXii Emperor, defcribed by Hero- 
Uan (/?}, TIi€ body being burnt private- 
ly, R waxen image reprefenting the Em- 
peror is laid in a bed of ftate. On the 
&ne fide fit the fcnators feveral hours daily, 
riot bed in black ; and on the other, the 
I oft refpeftable matrons, clothed in white. 
he ceremony lafts {even days, during 
^t^hich the phyficians from time to lime 
ipproach the bed, and declare the Empe- 
ror to be worfe and worfe. When the daj 
Eomes of declaring him dead, the mofl 
ignificd of the nobility carry the bed up- 
m tlveir fhoidders, and place it in the old 
forum, where the Roman magiftrates for- 
lerly laid down their ofEce, Then be- 
;in doleful ditties, fung to !us memory by 
boys and women. Thele being ended, 
the bed is carried to the Campu Martms^ 
and there burnt upon a high fiage with 

rulTy prefcnted lier< He was inflaatly f.nk wkh tier 
beauty J ordered hh gii;irds to fcizc licr, and to cany 
he?r tti his pal ire* The bridegroom, as Tiitk abfe 
to bear the affront as lo rcTcngc 5t, ciu his own 

throatp 

* («i Lib, 4, 
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great folemnity. When the flames afcend, 
r&n eagle is let loofe, which is fiippoled to 
rcarry the foul of the Emperor to heaven* 
ts that flirce lefs ridiculous than a puppet- 
lew ? Is it not much more ridiculous ? 
)ull mull have been the fpe(5lator who 
[could behold the folemnity without fmi- 
ing at lead, if not laughing outright ; 
>ut the Romans were crufhed by defpo- 
tifirij and nothing could provoke them to 
laugh. Tliat ridiculous farce continued 
to be a (fled till the time of Conftantinc t 
low m:uch later^ I know not. 

The fine ft countries have been depopu- 
ated by defpotifm ; witnefs Greece^ E- 
Jypt^ and the Lefler ACa, The river Me- 
iam» in the kingdom of Siam^ overflows 
annually like the Nile, depofiting a quan* 
tity of flime^ which proves a rich manure* 
^he river feems to rile gradually as the 
ice grows ; and retires to its channel 
rhen th- rice, approaclring to maturity, 
leeds no longer to be watered. Nature 
tbefitle has beilow'd on that rich country 
rariety of delicious fruits, requirhig fcarce 
lany culture. In fuch a paradife^ would 
me imagine that the Siamites are a mi- 
fcrable people ? The government is de- 

fpotic, 
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fpotic, and the fubjedls are flav€$: iheyj 
mud work for their monarch fix months] 
every year^ without wageS| and even with- 
out receiving any food from him. What I 
renders them ftill more miferable, is^ that] 
they have no proteclion either for theirj 
perfons or their goods : (he grandees are] 
expofed to the rapacity of the King and] 
his courtiers j and the lower ranks are ex-* 
pofed to the rapacity of the grandees J 
When a man has the misfortune to polTcfs 
a tree remarkable for good fruit, he is re-i 
quired in the name of the King, or of a' 
courtier, to preferve the fruit for their 
ufe. Every proprietor of a garden in thrl 
neighbourhood of the capital, mufl pay a| 
yearly fum to the keeper of the elephants ; 
otherwife it will be laid wafle by thefe a- ' 
nimals, whom it is high treafbn to moleft^ 
From the fea-port of Mergui to the capita^ 
one travels ten or twelve days, through 
immenfe plains of a rich foil, finely wa- 
tered. That country appears to have beeo^ 
j formerly culdvated, but is now quite de- 
[populated, and left to tigers and elephants, 
1 Formerly, an immenfe commerce was car-* 
[Tied on in that fertile country: hillorians 
[attell^ that in the middle of the llxtecnth 

century, 
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century, above a thoufand foreign fliips 1 
frequented its ports annually. But the J 
King, tempted by fo much riches, endea- 
■voured to engrofs all the commerce of hisj 
pountry ; by winch means he annihilatec 
Jiiceeflively mines, manufaftures, and e-j 
^en agriculture. The kingdom is depc 
pulated, and few remain there but beg-i 
^ars. In the ifland Ceylon, the King i$| 
ible proprietor of the land ; and the pec 
pie are lupinely indolenr : their huts ar^ 
mean, without any thing like furniture 
their food is fruit that grows fpontane^ 
oufly ; and their covering is a piece oi 

S^n^i.rfe cloath, wrapped round the middle,*] 
e fettlement of the Dutch Eafl- India 
company at die Cape of Good Hope, ii 
profitable to them in their commerce wlc 
the Eafl Indies ; and it wduld be muct 
more profitable, if they gave proper en- 
couragement to the tenants and poflenbrd 
of their lands. But thefe poor people are 
ruled with a rod of iron i the produ(5l of 
their land is extorted from them by the 
company at fo low a price, as fcarce to 
ford them common neceflarles. Avarice, 
ce many other UTCgular paffions, ob- 
*ucls its own gratification ; vrere ijidu- 

flry 
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itry duly encouraged, the produifl of 
the ground would be in greater plenty, 

► and goods be afforded voluntarily at a 
lower price than they are at prefent ob- 

f tained by violence. The Peruvians are a 
fad example of the effedls of tyranny; be- 

I ing reduced to a ftate of ftupid infenfibi- 
jity. No motive to a<5lion influences 
them ; neither riches, nor luxury, nor 
ambition : they are even indifferent about 

[life. The fiogle pleafure they feel, is to 

tget drunk, in order to forget their mifery. 

>The provinces of Moldavia, Walachia, 
and Beflfarabia, fituated between the 43d 

{•and 48th degrees of North lailtude, are 
defended on three fides by the Niefter, the 

t Black fea, and the Danube. The cUmata 
of that region, and the fertility of its foili 

(lender it not inferior to any other counti*v 
in Europe. Its pallares in pttrticular are 
excellent, producing admirable horfes, 

(with an incredible number of fheep and 
liorned cattle; and corn, wine, oil, hoaey^ 

I and wax, were formerly produced there 

I in great plenty. So populous was Wala- 

hchia in particular a few centuries ago^ 
that Its Prince was able to raife an army 
Qf feventy thoufaud men. Yet, notwith-* 
I flandlng^ 
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ftanding all thefe advantages, the wretched 
policy of the Turkifh government has re^ 
duced thefe provinces to be almofl a dc- 
fart, A defpotic government ftifles in the 
birth all the bounties of nature, and ren- 
ders the fineft fpots of the globe equally 
fterile v^ith its barren mountains. When 
a patriotic king travels about to vifit his 
dominions, he is received with acclama- 
tions of joy, A defpotic prince dares not 
hope for fuch a reception: he is locked up 
in his feraglio, ignorant of what p iffes ; 
and indolently fufiirs his people to be pil- 
laged, without even hearing of their di- 
ftrelTes, A defpotic prince accordingly, 
whofe wants are all fupplied with profu- 
fion, and who has nothing left him to 
wifh for or defire, carries on a mo ft lan- 
guid exiftence. RoufTeau fays well, *^ Tout 
** Prince qui afpire an defpotifme, afpire 
" ^ Fhonneur de mourir d* ennui, Drins 
tous les royaumes du monde cherchez- 
ATous r homme le plus ennuye du pays ? 
Allez toujours diredement au fouve- 
ratn ; furtout s^il efltres abfolu. Ceft 
bien la peine de faire tant de miferables ! 
" ne fandroit-il s* ennuyer & moindres 
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At the fame time, defpotifmj tho' cal- 
culated to elevate the fovereign above the 
rules of juftice, and to make him the 
only free perfon in his dominions, tends 
above all other governments to render him 
infecure. He becomes odious by oppref*- 
fion ; and every hand would be raifed a- 
gainft him, but for the reflraint of fear. 
A lituation fo ticklilh, lays him open to e- 
very bold fpirit, prompted by revenge to 
feek his ruin, or by ambition to ufurp his 
throne. In that refpe£l, Ruffia and Turky 
are precifely fimilar : confpiracies againft 
the fovereign are equally frequent, and e- 
qually fuccefsfuL The moment an ufurp- 
er feizes the palace, all proftrate themlelves 
before him, without enquiring about his 
title. In that manner was the prefent Em^ m 
prefs of RuiTia eltabliihed, notwithiland- ' 
ing a very imfavourable circumftance^ 
that of dethroning her own hufband Pe- 
ter IIL No free fpirit regrets fuch events 
in a defpotic government : the only thing , 
to be regretted is, that they concern the f 
monarch only ; not the people, who re- 
main abje<fl flaves as formerly. The pre- 
fent Ernprefs, fenflble of her precarious fi- 
tuation, is intent to humanize her people, 

and 
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and to moderate the defpotifm. In that 
y\tw^ fhe has publilhed a code of laws fit 
for a limited monarchy ; and ex pre fling 
great regard to the iives^ liberties^ and 
property, of her fubjedls. 

But a monarchy, with all the modera^ 
tion that defpotifm can admit, is incon- 
fiftent with the liberty of the prefs* Poli- 
tical pamphlets, and even news-papers, 
are no lefs ufeful for inftnidling the King, 
than for fecuring his fubjedls. In France, 
the miniftry are deprived of that means of 
acquiring knowledge ; and are reduced to 
the neceffity of trufting to infinuating 
men, who cunningly creep into favour, 
with a view to their own intereft. After 
the late peace 1763, a plan was concerted 
for eftabliihing a colony in Guiana ; and 
no fewer than twelve thoufaud perfons 
were landed there all at one time. But 
fo grofsly ignorant were that mini dry of 
the preparations neceffiry for planting a 
colony in the torrid zone, that contagious 
dlfeafes, occafioned by unwholefome food 
and want of accommodation, left not a 
fingle perfon alive. This could not have 
happened in England : every article of 
management would have been canvaired,' 
H h 2 ^ and 
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and light would have broken in from e-j 
^yery quarter. 

Government is cffential to a fociety of 
any extent ; and both are equally the work 
of nature. With a view to government, 
nature has fitted a fmall proportion for 
being leaders^ and a great proportion for 
being led* The form of government ac- 
cordingly that is the moll confonant to 
nature, is that which allots to each their 
proper ftatiou* Democracy is contradic- 
tory to nature, becaule the whole people 
govern : defputifm is not lefs fo, becaufe 
government relts in a fingle perfon, A 
republic or a limited monarchy is the belt 
form ; becaufe in thele every man has an 
opportunity to aiS the part that nature de- 
flmed him fon 

I have inlifted upon the deplorable ef- 
fefts of defpotifin, longer perhaps than is 
neceflary ; but I was fond of the oppor- 
tunity to juftify, or ratlier applaud, the 
fpirit of liberty fo eminent in the inhabi- 
tants of Britain. 1 now proceed to com- 
pare different forms of government^ with 
refpeifl to various particulars ; beginning 
with patriotifm* Every form of govern- 
ment muft be good that inipires patrio- 

tifm 
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tiim ; and the beft fonn to envigorate that 
noble paflion, is a commonwealth found- 
ed on rotation of power ; where it is the 
ftudy of thofe in office, to do good, and 
to merit approbation from their fellows- 
citizens. In the Swifs Cantons, the fala- 
ries of magiftrates and public officers, are 
icarce fufficient to defray their expences ; 
and thofe worthy perfons defire no other 
recompenfe, but to be efteemed and ho- 
noured *. A republic fo modelled, in- 
ipires virtues of every fort. The people 
of Switzerland feldom think of a writing 
to confirm a bargain : a law-fuit is fcarce 
known among them ; and many there are 

♦ No human work can be everlafting. The fc- 
venty-two bailiages of the extenfive canton of Bern, 
threaten ruin to the republic. Thefc lucrative of- 
fices, which the great council appropriates to its 
own members, occafion a conftant influx of riches 
into the capital. Patriotii'm is obferved of late years^ 
to be on the decline among the citizens of Bern .; 
and no wonder, confidering that luxury and felfiih- 
nefs are the never- failing offspring of opulence. 
When felfifhnefs becomes the ruling pafllon of that 
people, thofe in power will pilfer the public trea* 
fure, which is immenfe, and enrich themfelves with 
the /polls of the republic. Confufion and anarchy 
muft enfiie, and the ftate will fettle in a monarchy, 
or more probably in an odious democracy. 

who 
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"who have never heard of an advocate nor 
of an attorney. Their doors are never 
fhilt but in winter. It is patriotifm that 
Montefquieu has in view, when he pro- 
nounces virtue to be the leading principle 
in a republic. He has reafon to term it j 
fo, becaufe patriotifm is conneded with ■ 
every focial virtue ; and when it vanifhes, 
every virtue vanifhes with it *. Demo- 
cracy will never be recommended by any fl 
enlightened politician, as a good form of ~ 
government ; were it for no other reafon 
but that patriotifm cannot long fubfift 
where the mob governs. In monarchy, 
the King is exalted fo high above his fub^* 1 

* Induftry and frugality may in fome mcafure 

liave ihe fame eflredl with patnotifm, vliere richei ^ 
are gained by labour, not by inheritance. Man- H 
chcfter is ODe of the greateft manufafturing Tillages 
in England, Tnduftry there flouri flies, and with it -J 
frugality and honelly* It is remarkable^ that lis ^^ 
numerous inhabitants, amounting to above 40,000, 
are governed by a magi ft rate of no higher rank 
than a juftice-of-peace conftable j and by his autho* 
rity, fmall as it ts, peace and good order are prefer- 
ved. The bcft citizens axe not tin willing to be con* 
ftabks ; and fome are ambitious of the office* 
There are in England many other great manufa£tu-' 
ring villages that are governed pretty much in the 
fame maqner. 
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je(5ls, that his minifters are little better 
than fervaots. Such condition is not 
friendly to patrlotifcn : it is as little friend- 
ly to ambition j for mini Iters are ftill fer- 
vantSj however much raifed above other 
fubjeds. Wealth being the only remain- 
ing purfuit, promotes avarice to be their 
ruling paflion. Now if patriotifm be not 
found in minlfters, who have power, far 
kfs in men who have no power ; and thus 
'in monarchy, riches are preferred before 
virtue, and every vitious offspring of ava- 
rice has free growth. The w^orfl fort of 
monarchy is that which is ele(ftive j be- 
caufe patriotifm can have no liable footing 
in fuch a ftate* The degeneracy of the 
Poles is owing to an eledive monarchy. 
Every neighbouring ftate being interefted 
in the elecflion, money is the great engine 
that influences the choice* The eledlors 
being tempted by every motive of interefl, 
lofe fight of the public, and endeavour 
each of them to make the beft bargain he 
can for his own advantage. This rea- 
foning is verified by the late war of the 
Rufllans in Poland. Baron de Manftein, 
in his memoirs of Ruffia, fays, that tho' 
the Poles were a match for the Saxons, yet 

that 
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that feldom did three hundred Ruflians 
go a ftep out of their way to avoid three 
tlioufand Poles* J 

Without piercing to the foundation, one 
can have no juft notion of the various 
forms that government afllimes in different 
ilates. Monarchy is of many different 
kinds, and fo is a republic. Rome and 
Carthage, the two great rival repubUcs of 
ancient times, differed widely in their o- 
rjginal conftltution. Much has been faid 
of thefe republics by hiftorians and politi-^ 
cal writers. There is one point of com* 
parifon, that will fet in a clear light the 
difference of their conlHtutions with re- 
fpe6l to peace and war. Carthage, ad- 
vantageoufly fituated for commerce, be- 
came a great and flourifliing trading town. 
The Carthaginians having no object but 
riches, admitted none into a participation 
of their privileges. War was againft theif 
genius : but they made war in order to 
load their new fubjeds with taxes. Rome, 
on the contrary, was ill fituated for com.- 
merce : its inhabitants were from the be- 
ginning employ'd in war, either defenfive 
or offenfive. Their great objedl accor- 
dingly was power j to which end, they 
2 were 
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were always difpofed to adopt as citizens 
the bed" of thofe they conquered. Thus 
Rome became a city of warrior?, Car- 
thage of merchants. The fubjeds of the 
latter were always ripe for a revolt, while 
the fubjeds of the former were always 
faithful. Between two fuch ftates, there 
could be no equality in war ; and had the 
Carthaginians beea as Ikilful in politics 
as they were in commerce, they would 
have avoided, with the ftrideft circum- 
ipedlion, every occafion of difference with 
the Romans. Rome employed its own ci- 
tizens in war : Carthage had none to em- 
ploy but mercenaries. In an- offenfive 
war, the object of the latter < was riches ; 
that of the former was power and glory, 
motives much fuperior, and more ani- 
mating. In a defenfive war, the differ- 
ence is infinite between mercenaries, who 
have no intereft but to receive pay, and 
citizens, who fight for their country, and 
for their wives and children. What then 
are we to tliink of Hannibal, who car- 
ried on war againft the Romans with an 
army of mercenaries, was fuccefsful in e- 
very engagement, and puflicd them to the 
very brink of ruin ? He certainly Vv'^as the 
Vol. II. I i p;reat£ft 
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greatefl General tlie world ever faw. If 
any one is to be excepted, it is the prefent 
King of Pruflia *. 

I next compare different forms of go- 
vernment, with refpecfl to the influence of 
opulence. Riches, which joined with am- 
bition produce bold attempts for power, 
are however not dangerous in monarchy, 
where the fovereign is fo far fuperior, as 
to humble to the dull the moft afpiring of 
his fubjeds. But riches joined with am- 
bitipn are dangerous in a republic : am- 
bition will fuggeft the poflibility of fow- 
ing diflenfion among the leaders : riches 
will make the attempt fuccefsful ; and 
then adieu to the republic. Wealth, ac- 
cumulated by commerce in Carthage and 
in Athens, extinguifhed patriotifm, and 
rendered their democracies unjud, violent, 

* The following diarai^er of Hannibal is drawn 
by Titus Livius. ** Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia 
«* vitia jcquabant, iphumana cryclclitas, perfldia 
*^ plufqyain Pui\ica, nihil veri, nihil fandli, nuUus 
•* Deum metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla rcH- 
** gio.'* This betrays the cloven foot of grofs pre- 
judice. A man of fuch a character could never for 
1<) many years, without a fi n^^le mutiny, have kept 
vn foot a mercenary army ccmj>bfc(J of diflerent na- 
tic,ni\ 

and 
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and tyrannical. It had another bad efFedl j 
which was, to make them ambitions of 
conqueft. The fage Plutarch charges The- 
miftocles with the ruin of Athens. " That 
" great man," fays he, " infpired his 
*' countrymen with define of naval power* 
*' That power produced eitenfive com- 
**, merce, and confequently riches : riches 
" again, befide luxury, infpired the Athe- 
" nians with a high opinion of their 
power, and made them ralhly engage in • 
every quarrel among their neighbours.'* 
Supprcfs the names, and one will believe 
it to be a cenfure on the condu<5l of Britain* 
Succefsful commerce prompted the Car- 
thaginians, againft their natural intereft, ^ 
to make war for gain. Had they been 
fuccefsful againft the Romans, both na- 
tions muft have fallen a facrifice to the 
ambition of Hannibal : what Carthagi- 
nian durft have oppofed that glorious con- 
queror, returning with a vidlorions army, 
devoted to his will ? That event, was long 
dreaded by Hanno and the wifcr part of 
the Carthaginian fenate ; and hence their 
fcanty fupplies to Hannibal. But what is 
only a fuppofition with refpedl to Car- 
thage, proved to be the fate of Rome. In- 
I i 2 equality 
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equality of rank, opulcncej and luxurjr^ 
lie] axed every principle of the comnioii'- 
r wealth, particularly rotation of power^ 
which ought to liave been their palladium* 
Conquefl at a dl fiance led theni unwarilyi 
in fome iuftances, to fuf]iend that funda- 
mental law ; of which Ccefar availed him- 
lelf in his Gallic war, by debauching from 
their duty the beft difciplined army of the 
republic ; and it was that army, under a 
leader little inferior to Hannibal, which 
determined the fiite of Rome* 

A flate witli a finall territory, fuch at 
Hamburgh or Hollared, may fubfifl long 
as a commonwealth, without much hazard 
from the opulence of individuals. But an 
extenfive territory in the hands of a few 
opulent proprietors, is dangerous ia a 
^commonwealth ; becaufe of their influence 
over numbers who depend on them foi 
bread. The ifland of Britain is too large 
for a commonwealth. This did not efcape 
a profound political writer {a)y who is an 
honour to his country ; and to remedy the 
evil, he propofes an Agrarian law. But 
fondoefs for a fyflem of his own invention 
tazdc him overlook a defed in it, tha 

would 
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would not 'have efcaped Mm had it been 
the invention of another ; which is, that 
accumulation of land can never be pre- 
vented by an Agrarian law : a trufl-deed 
is a ready fcreen for covering accumula- 
tion beyond law : and dark tranfatStions 
are carried on without end ; limilar to 
what is pra<5lifed, moft dilhoneftlyj by 
thofe who elei5l and are ele(5led members 
of parliament. When fuch comes to be 
the condition of land-property, an Agra-- 
rian law will be ripe for diflblutlon. 

In early times, greater variety of cha- 
racter is feen than at prefent ; among fo- 
vereigns efpecially, who are not taught to 
govern their paffions. Perufing the hiflo- 
ry of Spain in particular, one is flruck 
with an amazing variety of characfter in 
the Moorifh Kings. In fome ^f them, 
outrageous cruelty ; in otiiers, mlldnefs 
and affecflion for their people : in fome^ 
unbounded ambition fur mounting every 
obftacle of juftice and humanity ; in o- 
thers, ftriifl attention to commerce and to 
every moral virtue ; fome heaping up 
treafure ; fome fquandering all upon vo- 
lupmoufaefs ; fome cultivating peace ; 
fome fond of war. During the nonage of 

focietVj 
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Prognfs of States from fmall to great ^ and 
fom great tofmalL 



WHen tribes^ originally fmall, fpread 
wider and wider by population till 
they become neighbours, the flighted dif- 
ferences enflame mutual averCon, and in- 
ftigate hoflilities that never end. Wecdc. 
tribes unite for defence againft the power*! 
ful, and become infenfibly one people : o*I 
ther tribes are fwaIiow*d up by conqueft. 
And thus ftates become more and more 
extenfive^ till they be confined by natural 
boundaries of leas or mountains* Spain 
originally contained many fmall flates, 
which were all brought under the Roman 
yoke. In later times^ it was again pofTefT- j 
ed by many ftates^ Chriflian and Maho^fl 
metan^ continually at war, till by con- 
queft they were imited in one great king- 
dom- Portugal ftill maintains its inde-^ 
pendency, a bleffing it owes to the weak-™ 
nefs of Sppin, not to advantage offitua- 
1 tioai . 
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tion. The fmall ftates of Italy were fub- 
dued by the Romans ; and thofe of Greece 
by Philip of -Macedon, and his fon Alex- 
ander. Scotland efcaped narrowly the 
fangs of Edward I. of England ; and 
would at laft have been conquered by its 
more potent neighbour, had not conqueft 
been prevented by a federal union. 

But at that rate, have we not reafon to 
dread the union of all nations under one 
univerfal monarch ? There are feveral cau- 
ies that for ever will prevent a calamity fb 
dreadful. The local fituation of fome 
countries, defended by ftrong natural bar- 
riers, is one of thefe. Britain is defended 
by the fea ; and fo is Spain, except where 
divided from France by the Pyreneaix 
mountains. Europe in general, by many 
barriers of feas, rivers, and mountains, is 
fitted for ftates of moderate extent : not fo 
Afia, which being divided by nature into 
very large portions, is prepared for exten- 
five monarchies*. Ruflia is the only ex- 

ceptioa 

* En Afic on a toujours vu de grands empires ; 
en Europe ils n'ont jamais pu fubfifter. Ceil que 
I'Afie que nous connoiflbns a de plus grandes plai- 
nes : elle eft coupec en plus grands morceaux par les 

Vol. II, K k 1 ^1^ 
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ception in Europe ; a weak kingdom by 
fituation, tho' rendered formidable by the 
extraordinary talents of one man, and of 
more women than one. 

A fecond caufe is the weaknefs of a great 
ftate. The ftrength of' a ftate doth not 
increafe with its bulk, more than that of 
a man. An overgrown empire, far from 
being formidable to its neighbours, falls 
to pieces by its weight and unwieldinefs. 
Its frontiers are not eafily guarded : wit- 
nefs France, which is much weakened by 
that circumftance, tho' its greater part is 
bounded by the fea. Patriotifm vanifhes 
in a great monarchy : the provinces have 
no mutual connexion : and the diftant 

montagnes et les mers \ et comme elle eft plus au 
midi, les fources y font plus aifement tarics, Ics 
montjgnes y font moins couvertes des nieges, ct les 
flcuves, moins groffis, y fprment des moindres bar- 
riers. VEfprit des Loix, liv, ij. c. 6» — [_In EngUjb, 
thus : *' In Afia there have always been great em- 
** pi res : fucli could never fubfift in Europe. The 
** rcafon is, thiit in Afia there are larger plains, and 
f' it is cut by mountains and feas into more exten- 
** five divifions : as it lies more to the fouth, its 
^^ fprings are more eafily dried up, the mountains 
^' tu'e ler« covered with fnow, and the rivers pro- 
^^ portionally fmailer form lefs confiderable bar- 
f« rjers."] 

provinccsjj 
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. provinces^ which muft be governed by 
bafliaws, are always ripe for a revolt. To 
fecure Nicoraedia, which had frequently 
fuffered by fire^ Pliny fuggefted to the 
Emperor Trajan, a fire-company of one 
hundred and fifty men. So infirm at that 
period was the Roman empire, that Tra- 
jan durft not put the projccfl in execution, 
fearing difturbanees even from that fmall 
body; 

The chief caufe is the luxury and e£Fe- 
xninacy of a great monarchy, which leave 
no appetite for war^ either in the fovereign 
or in his fubje(5ls; Great inequality of 
rank in an extenfive kingdom, occafioned 
by a conftant flow of riches into the capi- 
tal, introduces Ihow, expenfive living, 
luxury, and fenfuality. Riches, by afix^rd- 
ing gratification to every fenfual appetite, 
become an idol to which all men bow the 
knee ; and when riches are worfhipped as 
a paffport to power as well as to pleafure, 
they corrupt the heart, eradicate every 
virtue, and fofter every vice. In fiich dif- 
folution of manners, contradidions are 
reconciled : avarice and meannefs unite 
with vanity ; diffimulation and cunning, 
with fplendor. Where fubjecls are fo cor- 
K k 3 rupted; 
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nipted, what will the prince be^ who i^ 
not taught to moderate his paOions^ who 
meafures juftice by appetite, and w^ho is 
debilitated by corporeal pleafares ? Such a 
prince never thinks of heading his own 
troops, nor of extending his dominions. 
Moftazen, the laft CalifF of Bagdat> is a 
confpicuocs inftance of the degeneracy de* 
fcribcd. His .kingdom being invaded by 
the Tartars in the year 1258, he flmc him- 
felf up in his feraglio with his debauched 
companions, as in profound peace j and^ 
flu pined with floth and vohiptuouGiefs, 
was the only perfon who appeared carelefs 
about the fate of his empire. A King of 
Perfia^ being informed that the Turks had 
made themtelves mafters of his beil pro- 
TinceSj anfwered, that he was irtdifferent 
about their fuccefs^ provided they would 
not difturb him in his city of Ifpahan. 
Hoatfang, the lafli Chinefe Emperor of 
the Chinefe race, hid himfelf in his pa- 
lace, while the Tartars were wrefting from 
him his northern provinces, and Liftching, 
a rebel mandarine, was wrefting from him 
the remainder. The Empreis ftrangled 
herielf in her apartment ; and the Empe- 
ror^ making a laft effort, followed her ex- 
ample. 
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ample. The ninth Chinefe Emperor of 
the blood of Genhizcan, addidled to wo- 
men and priefts, was defpifed by his 
people. A perfon without a name, who 
had been a fervant in a convent of Bonzes^ 
putting himfelf at the head of fome rob- 
bers, dethroned the monarch, and extin* 
guiftied the royal family. 

The Tonquinefe, after a long fiibjedlion 
to the Emperor of China, regained their 
independence, and were governed by kings 
of their own nation. Thefe princes ha- 
ving by long peace become indolent, luxu- 
rious, and effeminate, abandoned the go- 
vernment to their minifters. The governor 
of Cochinchina, being at a great diftance 
from the capital, revolted firfl, and that 
country became a feparate kindom. The 
governor of Tonquin, in which province 
the King refided, ufurped the fovereignty : 
but refpedling the royal family, he only 
locked up the King in his palace ; leaving 
to the King's defcendents the name of 
Bova^ or King, with fome £hadow of roy- 
alty. The ufurper and his fucceffors con- 
tent themfelves with the title of Chova^ or 
Generaliffimo ; which fatisfies the people, 
who pierce no deeper than what eyefight 

difcovers. 
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difcovers. A revolution of the fame kind 
liappcncd in Japan. Similar canfes pro- 
duce fimilar effects. The luxurious and 
indolent fucceflbrs of Charlemagne in the 
kingdom of France, trufling their power 
and authority with the mairs of their pa- 
lace, were never feen in pubUc, and were 
fcldom heard of. The great power of 
thcfc officers, inflamed them with an ap- 
petite for more. Pepin and his fucceflbrs 
were for a long time kings de fafio^ leaving 
to the rightful fovereign nothing but the 
empty name. Charles Martel reigned for 
ibnie time without even naming a king. 
And at laft Pepin the younger, ann. 751, 
throwing off the mafl^, ordered himfelf to 
be proclaimed King of France. 

Bufbequius, who wrote in the days of 
Philip II. of Spain, has the following ob- 
iervation. " Comparing the Turkifli fol- 
" diers with ours, I can prognofticate no- 
" thing good to Chriftcndom. On their 
" fide, a mighty empire, great armies, 
** experience in war, a long feries of vic- 
" tories, a veteran foldiery, concord, or- 
" der, difcipline, frugality, vigilance, and 
" patience of labour. On our lide, pu- 
blic want, private luxury, contempt of 

" difcipline. 
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difcipline, impatience of labour, drunk- 
" ennefs, and gluttony. Can any one 
^' doubt what the event will be ? For 
** preventing ruin, we have nothing to 
^' depend on but the Perlians.'' How 
plauiible is this reafoning ; and yet how 
falfe the prognoftic ! At that early tiriae, 
the fcience of politics was but in its in- 
fancy in Europe. Bufbequius did not dif^ 
cover, nor did any other man difcover, a feed 
of corruption in the Turkifh government 
that in time ripened to its ruin ; and that 
is wealth and luxury in a defpotic mo- 
narchy. The monarch is funk in volup-* 
tuoufnefs : licentioufnefs creeps in among 
the foldiery, and the government becomes 
entirely military. This progrefs is far ad- 
vanced among the Turks ; and their 
troops at prefent make no figure but by 
numbers. Our troops on the contrary, 
from perpetual wars among Chriflian 
Princes, have acquired the perfedlion of 
difcipline. 

Montefquieu, difcourfing of luxury in 
great empires, and effeminacy in the mo- 
narchs, defcribes the danger of revolu- 
tions, from ambitious men bred to vTar, 
ifli the following words. '^ En effet il e*- 

[' toit 
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toit naturcl que des Empereurs nounis 
dans les fatigues de la guerre, qui par- 






cc 
a 

** venoient a faire defcendre du trone une 
** famille noyee dans les delices, confer- 
** vaflent la vertu qu'ils avoient eprouvee 
** fi utile, et craignifTent les voluptes qu ib 
•' avoient vue fi funeftes. Mais apres ccs 
" trois ou quatre premiers princes, la 
^ corruption, le luxe, Y oifivete, les deli- 
ces, s* emparcnt des fiiccefleurs ; ils 
s' enfertnent dans le palais, leur efprit 
^* s* affoiblit, leur vie s' accourcit, la fa- 
" mille decline ; les grands s' elevent, les 
*' eunuques s' acreditent, on ne met fur 
" le trone que des enfans ; le palais devi- 
" ent ennemi de Y empire, un peuple oi-^ 
** fif qui r habite mine celui qui travaille; 
*' TEmpereur eft tue ou deftruit par un 
*' ufurpateur, qui fonde une famille, dont 
" le troifieme ou quatrieme fuccefleur va 
" dans le meme palais fe renfermer en- 
^' core * {a)r 

Little 

{a) L'efprit des Loix, liv. 7. chap. 7. 

* ^* It was indeed natural, that emperors, train- 

*' ed up to all the fatigues of war, who had efFeft- 

•* cd the dethronement of a family immerfed in 

*^ fenfual pleafurcs, Ihould adhere to that virtue of 

Z ^* which 
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Little reafbn then have we to apprehend 
the coalition of all nations into an univer- 
ial monarchy. We fee indeed in the hi^ 
ftory of nnankind^ frequent inftances of the 
progrefs of nations from fmall to great ; 
• but we fee alfo inftances no lefs frequent, 
of extenfive monarchies being fpUt into 
many fmall dates. Such is the coui fe of 
human affairs : ftates are feldom riation- 
ary ; but, like the fun, are either advan- 
cing to their meridian^ or falling down 
gradually till they fink into obfcurity. 
An empire fubjecSed to effeminate princes, 

i which they had experknccd the utility, and dread 
that voluptiioufnefs whofc fatal c&i;£ts they had 
fcen* But aftjcr a fucceflion of three or four fucU 
** pnncfSj cor I'u prion, luxiii-yj and indolence, ap- 
^* pear again in their fucceiTors : they fhut them- 
*^ felvcs up in their pidace, iheir fouJ is euervaied, 
** their life is Ihort'Cned, and their family dccUaes : 
" the grandees accjuire power, the eu nucha gain 
'* credit, and children ai-e fet on the throne ; the 
** palace is at variance whh the empire, the indo- 
^* lent ftatefmen ruin the indufti'ious people. The 
** Emperor is aflafiinated, ordepofed by an ufurper, 
** who founds a new race of monarch s, of which 
*' the third or fuurth la fuccelllon, fiiskiog again 
-'« into indolence, purfues the fiitue courfe of ruin, 
** and hiys the foundation of a new change,'* 
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and devoid of patripiifm, cannot long 
fubfift entire. The fate of all, wil;h very 
few exceptions^ has been the f^me. The m 
governors of provinces, lofmg all regard ^ 
for a voluptuous and effeminate monarcli, 
take courage, fet up for themfelves, an(J 
afiume regal authontyj each in his own 
province. The puiflant Allyrian monar- 
chy, one of the earliell we read of in hi* 
ilory^ after having been lang a terror tp 
its neighbours^ was difm^mbcr^d by the 
governors of Metiia and of Babylon, who 
detached thele extenfive provinces from 
the monarchy. Mahomet and his imme- 
diate fucceflbrs erecft^jd a great empire, of 
which Bagdat became the capita L The 
later C^iliffs of th^t race, poifoned with 
fenfual pleafure, loH all vigour of mind, 
and funk down into floth and effeminacy. 
The governors of the diflant provinces, 
were tlie firfl w^ho ventured to declare 
themfeWes independent. Their fuccefs in- 
vited other goveinors, who ftripped the 
CaliiT of hi$ remaining provinces, leaving 
lilm fiolhing but tlie city of IJagdat ; and 
of that he was depriv^ed by the Tart:ars, 
who put an end to that once illnftrious 
^Tf^qH^rehy, The liime would have been 
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the fate of the Perfiaii empire^ had it not 
been fubdued by Alexander of Macedon* 
But after his death it fubmitted to the or- 
dinary fate : his generals aflumed regal 
power, each of them in the province he 
governed. Had not the Roman empire 
been difmembered by. the barbarians, it 
would have been difmembered by the go- 
Ternors of its provinces. The weaknefs 
of Charlemagne's fucceflbrs, hatched in 
France and in Germany an endlefs num- 
ber of petty fovereigns. About the time 
that a p^iifage to the Eafl Indies by the 
Cape 6i Good Hope was difcovered, the 
great peninfula beyond the Ganges was 
comprehended under the powerful empird 
of Bifnagar. Its firft moiiarchs had efla- 
blifhed themfelves by valouf and military 
knowledge. In warj they headed theit* 
troops : ill peade, they diredted their mi- 
jlifters, vifited their dominions, and werd 
pundual iii rendering jiiftide to high and 
low. The people carried On an eXtenfi ve and 
lucrative commerce, which brought a re- 
venue to the Emperor that enabled him to 
maintain a {landing atmy of loOjbod fcot^ 
30,000 horfe, and yob elephants. But pro- 
sperity and opillence ruin'cd all. '.The Eiii- 
h I 2 perorj?^ 
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perors, poifoned with pride and voluptu- 
oufnefs, were now contented with fwelling 
titles, inftead of folid fame. King of kingi^ 
and Husband of a tboufand %t^ivtSy were at the 
head of a long catalogue of fiich pompous, 
but empty epithets. Corrupted by flat- 
tery, they afFe^ed divine honours, and 
appeared rarely in public; leaving the 
care of their dominions to their miaifters, 
and to the governors of their provinces. 
At the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
neighbouring princes encroached on all 
Jide$- In the 1565, Bifnagar the capital 
was taken and facked by four Moorifli 
kings. The governors of the provinces 
declared themfelves intlependent ; and out 
of that great empire, fprung the king- 
doms of Golconda, Vi fa pour, and feve- 
ral others* The empire of Hindoftan, 
once widely extended, is now reduced to 
a very fmall kingdom, under a prince wha 
no longer is in titled to be defigned the 
Great Mogul j the governors of his pro- 
Tinces having, as ufual, declared them- 
felves independent. 

Our North American colonies are in a 
profperous condition, lacreafiag rapidly 
ill population, and in opulence. The co- 

lonifU 
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lonifls have the fpirit of a free people^ and 
are enflamed witli patriotifm* Their po- 
pulation will equal that of Britaia and 
Ireland in lefs than a century ; and they 
will then be a match for the mother- coun- 
try, if they chufe to be independent : e- 
very advantage will be on their fidcj as the 
attack mud be by fea from a very great 
diftance. Being thus delivered from a fo- 
reign yoke^ their fir ft care will be the 
choice of a proper government ; and it is 
not difficult to forefee what government 
will be chofen. A people animated with 
the new bletlings of liberty and independ- 
ence, will not incline to a kingly govern- 
inent. The Swifs cantons joined in a fe- 
deral union, for protedlion againft the po- 
tent houfe of Auftria 5 and the Dutch em- 
braced the like union, for protection a- 
gainft the more potent king of Spain. But 
our colonies will never join in fuch a u« 
nion J becaufe they have no potent neigh- 
bour, and becaufe they have an averfion 
to each other. We may pronounce with 
aflurance, that each colony will chufe for 
itfelf a republican government. And their 
prefent conflitutlon prepares them for it j 

they 
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they have a fenate ; and they have an af- 
fembly reprefenting the people. No change 
will be neceflary, but to drop the gover- 
nor who reprefents the King of Britain. 
And thus a part of a great (late will be 
converted into many finall ftates. 
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Great and Small States compared. 

•^TEighbours, according to the common 
faying, muft be fweet friends or bit- 
ter enemies: patriotifm is vigorous in 
fmall ftates ; and hatred to neighbouring 
dates, no lefs ijo : both vanifh in a great 
monarchy. 

Like a maximum in mathematics, emu-* 
lation has the fined play within certain 
bounds : it languifticth where its objedls 
are too many, or too few. Hence it is, 
that the mod heroic adlions are perform- 
ed in a date of moderate extent : appetite 
for applaufe, or fame, may fubfid in a 
great monarchy ; but by that appetite, 
without the fupport of emxilation, heroic 
adlions are feldom atchieved. 

Small dates, however corrupted, are 
not liable to defpotifm : the people being 
clofe to the feat of government, and accu- 
domed to fee their governors daily, talk 
familiarly of thqir errors, and publifli 

thqnx 
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them every where- On Spain, which for- 
merly confifted oF many fmall flates^ a 
profouml writer (a) makes the following 
obfeivation. *^ The petty monarch was 
" but little elevated above his nobles : ha- 
** ving little power^ he could not com- 
*' mand much refpeift ; nor could his no- 
** bles look up to him with that reverence 
** which is felt in approaching great mo- 
" narchs." Another thing is equally 
weighty againft defpotifm in a fmall (late: ^ 
the army cannot eafily be fepa rated from 
the people ; and for that reafon^ is very 
little dangerous. The Roman pretorian 
bands were billeted in the towns near 
Kome; and three cohorts only were em- 
ployed in guarding that city, Sejanus^ 
prefect of thefe bands under Tiberius, 
lodged the three cohorts in a fpacious bar- 
rack within the city, in order to gain more 
authority over themj and to wean them - 
from familiarity with the people. Taci- 1 
tus, in the 4th book of his Annals, relates 
the llory in the following words. '* Vim 
" pra:fedlurx modicam antea, intendit^ 
** tlifperfas per iirbem cohortes una in ca*^ 
Ara conducendo ; t!t iimul imperia ac* 

{a) Dr Robcrtfoi^, 

H ** ciperea 
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■' ciperent, numeroque et robore, et vifu, 
*' inter fe, fiducia ipfis, in caeteros mctus, 
*^ crearetur *." 

' What is faid above, fuggefts the caufe 
of a curious fadl recorded in ancient hi- 
flory, " That of many attempts to ufurp the 
*' fovereignty of different Greek republics, 
*' very few fucceeded ; and that no ufur- 
" pation of that kind was lafting." Every 
circumftance differs in an extenfive ftate : 
the people, at a diftance from the throne 
and having profound veneration for the 
ibvereign, confider themfelves, not as 
members of a body-politic, but as fubjedls 
merely, bound implicitly to obey : by 
which impreflion they are prepared be- 
forehand for defpotifrn. Other reafons 
concur : the fubjedls of a great ftate are 
dazzled with the fplendor of their mo- 
narch ; and as their union is prevented by 

* ^* He extended the power of the prefecture,, 
** by collefting into one camp thofe pretorian co- 
<^ horts which were formerly difperfed all over the 
** city ; that thus, being united, they might be 
*^ more influenced by his orders, and while their 
«* confidence in their power wa^ increafcd by the 
*« con{>ant view of their own numbers and Arencrth, 
•^ they might at the fame time ftrike a great terror- 
<« in others.'* 

. Vol. IL Mm. difcancej, 
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di (lance/ the monarch can fafely employ 
a part of his fubjecfls againft the reft, or a 
ftanding army againft all, 

A great ft ate poflTeiTes one eminent ad- 
Tantage, viz. abiUty to execute magnifi- 
cent works. The hanging gardens of Ba- 
bylon, the pyramids of Egypt, and its 
lake Meris, are illaftrious examples. The 
city of Heliopolis in Syria, named Balbck 
by the Turks, is a pregnant inftance of 
the power and opulence of the Roman em- 
pire. Even in the ruins of that city, there 
are remains of great magnificence and ex- 
quifite tafte. If the imperial palace, or 
the temple of the Sun, to mention no o-* 
ther building, were the work of any Eu- 
ropean prince exifting at prefent, it would 
make a capital figure in the annals of his 
reign. And yet fo little was the eciat of 
tliele works even at the time of execution, 
that there is not a hint of them in any hi- 
{lorian* The beneficence of fome great 
monarchs is worthy of ftill greater praifetB 
In the principal roads of Japan, hot baths 
are ere6led at proper diftances with other 
conveniencies, for the ufe of travellers. 
The beneficence of theChinefe government 
Xq thofe who fuffer fiiip wreck, gives a more 

advantageous 
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advantageous imprefTioa of that mo- 
narchy , than all that is painfully colIe<fled 
by Du Halde, To verify the obfervation, 
I gladly lay hold of the following incident. 
In the year 1728, the fhip Prince George 
took her departure from Calcutta in Ben- 
gal for Canton in Ciiina, with a cargo 
L^ 60,000 value, A violent ftorm drove 
her alhore at a place named Timpau^ a 
great way weft from Canton. Not above 
half the crew could make the fhore, worn 
out with fiitigue and hunger, and not 
doubting of being mafficred by the na- 
tives. How amazed were they to be treat- 
ed with remarkable humanity 1 A man- 
darin appeared, who not only provided 
for them vi duals in plenty, but alfo men 
fkilled in diving to aflift them in fiihing 
the wreck. What follows is in the words 
of my author, Alexander Wedderburn o£ 
St Germains, a gentleman of known worth 
and veracity, who bore office in the ihip^ 
" In a few days we recovered L, 5000 in 
*^ bullion, and afterward L* 1 0^000 more^ 
** Before w^e fet forward to Canton^ the 
*' mandarin our benefadlor took an exaft 
account of our money, with the names 
of the men, fumilhed us with an ef- 
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" cort to condudl us through his diflrift,- 
" and configned us dead or alive to one 
" Suqua at Canton, a Chinefe merchant 
" well known to the Englifli there. In 
" every one of our relling-places, vidhials 
" were brought to us by the villagers in 
" plenty, and with great cordiality. la 
" this manner we palTed from one diftrift 
" to another, without having occafion to 
*' lay out a fingle farthing, till we reached 
" Canton, which w^e did in nine days, 
" tr.av6llino; fometimes bv land, and fome- 
" times by water. Our cafe had been 
" reprefented to the court at Pekin, from 
** whence orders came to diftribute a- 
" mongft us a fum of money ; which was 
" done by the Chuntuck, Hoppo, and o- 
" ther officers, civil and military, aflem- 
^' bled in great ftate. After a Ihort fpeech, 
" exprefling regret for our calamity, with 
" an eulogium on the humane and generous 
" difpolition of their mafter ; to each of 
" us was prefented the Emperor's bounty, 
" in a yellow bag on which was infcribed 
** the nature of the- gift. The firft fuper- 
cargo received 450 talcs in filver, the 
*' fecond 350, myfelf 250, the mate 75, 
*' and each common ft:aman 15; the whole 

'' amounting 
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** amounting to about 2000 tales, or 
" L, 800. This is an example worthy i- 
** mitation, even where Cliriftianity is 
*' profefled ; tho' its tenets are often, on 
** like occafions, fcandaloufly peiYerted/' 
So far my author : and I add, that this 
bounty was undoubtedly eftablilhed by 
law ; for it has not the appearance of an 
occafional or fingular a<il of benevolence. 
If fo, China is the only country in the 
world, where charity to ft rangers in di- 
ftrefs is a branch of public police* 

Another advantage of a great ftate I 
mention with peculiar pleafure, becaufe 
ail who afpire to be eminent in literature, 
are interelled in it» A fmall kingdom , 
like Denmark, like Sweden, like Portugal, 
cannot naturally be produdlive of good 
writers ; becaufe where there are few 
readers, there is no fufficient incitement to 
exert literary talents : a claffical Tvork pro- 
duced at prcfent in the Celtic tongue, 
would fall little Ihort of a miracle. France 
is eminent above all other nations for the 
encouragement it affords to good writers : 
it is a populous country : it is the chief 
feat of tafte, arts, and fcience:; ; and its 
ianguage has become univerial in Europe, 
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being the court-language every sphere :f 
why then fhoold not French writers carry 
the palm ? But let not the Britiflb de- 
fpoiid J for doth not a glorious profpedl 
lie before them ? The demand for Englilh 
books in America is confiderable ; and is 
increafing daily. Population goes on vi- 
goroufly : the number of Britifli already 
fettled upon the river Ohio approach to 
io,ooQj and the delicious country from 
that river down to the mouth of the MiA 
fiflippi, will be filled with people whofe 
native tongue is Englifh. So fine a cli- 



mate and fo rich a foil will be productive 
of readers in plenty. Such a prolpei5t 
ought to roufe our ambition ; and our 
ambition will be highly laudable, if r^ 
je<5bng local diflindlions, we afpire to ri- 
val the French writers in real merit* j 

But the foregoing advantages of a great 
ftate^ however illuftrious, are fadly over- 
balanced by manifold difad vantages. The 
firfl is J the corruption of its kings, which, 
in a difierent view, is mentioned in the 
fketch immediately preceding, A fecond 
is, that great monarchs, being highly ele- 
vated above their fubjedls, are acquainted 
with none but their mlnifterSp And mi- 

mflers. 
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nifters, who in a defpotic government are 
fubjecS to no controul but that of their 
m after, commonly prefer their own inte- 
reft, without regard to his honour- Soly- 
man Emperor of tlie Turks, tho* accom- 
pli{hed above any of his predeceflTors, could 
not efcape the artifices of his wife Roxala- 
na, and of his Vifir Ruftan. They poi- 
foned his ears with repeated calumnies a- 
gainft his eldeft fon Muftapha, a young 
prince of great hopes. They were not in 
hazard of detedion, becaufe no perfon had 
accefsto the Emperor but by their means. 
And the concluding fcene, was an order 
from the Emperor to put his fon . to 
death {a). If a great monarch He thus o- 
pen in his own palace to the artifices of his 
miniflers^ his authorityj we may be cer- 
tain, will be very flight over the governors 
of his diftant provinces. Their power is 
precarious ; and they opprefs the people 
without intermiflion, in order to amals 
wealth ; the complaints of the people are 
difregarded ; for they never reach the 
throne. The Spanifh governors of the 
Philippine iflands, afford a deplorable in- 

(tf) See Dr Robertfon's hiftary of Charles V- where 
its incident is related with vacommoii fpint. 

fiance 
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fiance of this obfervation. The heat of 
i tlie cUmate promotes luxury ; and luxury 
prompts avarice, which rages without con- 
troul, the diftance of the capital removing 
all fear of detedlion. Arbitrary taites are I 
impofed on the people, and excefflve duties 
on goods imported ; which are rigoroufly 
, exacted, becaufe they are converted by the 
governor to his own ufe* An arbitrary j 
eftimate is made of ivhat every field may 
produce ; and the hufbandman is feverely 
puniflied if he fail to deliver the appointed 
quantity, whether his land has produced 
'it or not* Many thoufands have aban-^l 
doned their native country; and the few] 
miferable wretches who remain, have ta- 
ken refuge among inacceflible mountains. 

Third, The corruption of a court j 
fpreads through every member of the 
Hate, In an extenfive kingdom that has 
no rival, the fubje€ls, having no occafion 
to exert themfelves in ""defence of their 
country, lofe their manhood, and turnj 
cowards. At the fame time, great inc-l 
quality of rank and fortune engender In J 
xury, felfiClinefs, and fenfuality ^* Th< 

fine 

* The following pafHtgc is fiom a late Ilii01an 
z writer* 
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fine arts, it is true, gain ground, manu- 
fadhires are perfected, and courtly man- 
ners prevail : but every manly virtue is 
gone ; and not a foul to be found, who 
will venture his life to fave his country* 
Tliat difeafe i5 fpreading in Britain ; and 
the only circumftance that guards France 
from equal pufillaniniity, is an eftablilhed 
mode, that every gentleman raufl ferve 
fome campaigns in tlie army. 

Fourth, An extenfive monarchy is liable 
to internal convulfions or revolutions, £>c- 
cafioned commonly either by a Handing 
army, or by the governors of diftant pro- 
vinces. With refpeft to the former^ tlie 

writer. '^ It Ss a trutli founded on experience, that 
*' comtnerce poli flies manners : but it is alfo a truth* 
** that commerce, by exciclng luxury , corrupts 
I ^^ manners, With the incrcnfe of foreign fufhions 
^Hf and foicigD commerce in EuHla, foreign luxury 
^H^ h;is increafed there in proportion, univerfal diili- 
l^p' pation Ii.;s taken the lead, and profligacy of man- 
** ners has followed* Great l^aJlords fcjueeze and 
** grind tlieir people, to fupp^y the incefTiint dc-r 
*• mands of luxury : the mifer able peafant, difabled 
'* by a load of taxes, is frcquenily compelled to a- 
** bandou his habitation^ and to leave his land uu- 
•* cuhiviitcd. And thus agrkuhure ntid population 
** dimifjilh daily; thau which nothiog worfe cati 
beF*il a rtat^:^.*' 

Vot II, N JX goyernmcat 
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government of a great kingdom enervated 
by luxury, mull be military, and confe* 
quently defpotic, A numerous army will 
foon learn to contemn a pufillaaimous 
leader, and to break loofe from every tie 
of fubjeclion : the fovereign is often chan- 
ged at the caprice of the army ; but def* 
porifiii continues to truimph. In Turky, 
Janifaries detiiroae the Sultan, without 
icruple ; but being fuperflitioufly attach' 
cd to the royal family, they confine them- 
jelve^ to it in eletfling a nev^r Sultan, The 
pretorian bands were the Janilaries of the 
Roman empire, wIk) never fcrupled to de* 
throne the Emperor on the llightell: dif^ 
obligHtion. But as there was no royal fa- 
mily, they commonly carried the crown 
to market, and beflow'd it on the higheft 
bidder. With refpec^ to the latter, the 
governors of diftant provinces, accuftom- 
cd to a€l without controul, become greedy 
of power, and put no bounds to ambitiojq. 
Let tliern byt gain the afFcclion of the 
people they govern, and bolduefs will do 
the reft. The monarch is dethroned be- 
fore he is prepared for defence ; and th« 
ace without oppofition. 
;i^mon]y attends fuch underta..- 
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kings ; for the fovereign has no foul, and 
the people have no patriotifm. In Hin- 
doftan formerly, fornd difcou tented fa- 
vourite or fouba took np arms to avenge 
fancied, or perhaps affected wrongs ; ven- 
turing not however uj>on independence, 
he fcreened himfelf wnth letting up foine 
perfon of the royal blood, whom he pro- 
claimed fovereign. The voluptuouiiiefs 
and effeminacy of the late kings of Perfia, 
has rendered that kingdom a prey to every 
bold invader. No great ft ate ever lay io 
Open to adventurers, as Peril a has done of 
late years. 

In the fifth place, a nation corrupted 
with luxury and lenfiiahty is a ready mor-* 
iel for every invader : Co attempt the con- 
qneft, and to fucceed, are almoil the 
fame. The potent Ailyrlan monarchy^ 
having long liibfilled in peace without a 
fingle enemy, funk intti floth and cllemi- 
nacy, and became an eafy prey to the 
kings of Media and Babylon. Thefe two 
nations, in like circumflances of iloth and 
eiieminacy^ were la their turn Uvallow'd 
up by Cyrus King of PjltHi, And the 
great empire of Perfia, running the fame 
courfe, was {^-ibdued by Alexander of M:i«- 
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cedon with a fmall army of thirty- five 
thoufand men *. 

And tills leads to a fixth difad vantage of 
a great empire, which is, the difficulty of 
guarding its frontiers. A kingdom^ like 
an animal, becomes weak in proportion ta 
its excef s above a certain fize, France and 
Spain would be lefs fitted for defence, were 
they enlarged beyond their prefent extent: 
Spain in particular was a very weak king- 
dom, while it comprehended the Nether- 
lands and the half of Italy. In their pre- 
fent extent^ forces are foon colIe(5led to 
guard the mofl diftant frontiers* Months 
are required to alTenible troops in an over- 
grown kingdora like Periia : if an army be 
defeated at the frontier, it muft difperfe^ 
fortified places being feldora within reach* 
The vidor, advancing with celerity, laysH 
fiege to the capital, before the provincial 
troops can be formed into a regular amay 

* In Europe, n€?gliboitnng nations differ Ikth in i 
manners J or in fortimdei In Aiia, we ftcp inftant* 
ly from the fierce Tartars, inhabiting a eoUt and 
barren country* to the effeminate people of coun- 
tries warm ai^d fertile. Hence in Afia perpetual 
ronquetis from norili to fontli, to which even the 
great wall of China makes fcarcc auy obftacle, 

the 
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the capital is taken, the empire diCTolved ; 
and the conqueror at leifure difputes the 
provinces with their governors. The Phi- 
lippine ifiands made formerly a part of 
the extenfive empire of China ; but as 
they were too diftanc to be prote<5led or 
well governed, it lhow*d confuramate wif* 
dom in the CUiinefe government to aban- 
don them I with feveral other diftant pro- 
vinces- 

A fmall ftatj> on the other hand, is ea-» 
fily guarded. The Greek republics thought 
themfelves fufficiently fortified againfl the 
Great King, by their courage, their u- 
nion, and their patriotifin. The Spanilli 
Chriftians, abandoning the open country 
to the Saracens^ retired to the mountains 
of Afturia, and eleded Don Pelayo to be 
their King, That warlike prince walled 
none of his towns, nor did he fortify a 
fingle pafs ; knowing, that while his peo- 
ple were brave, they w^ould be invincible; 
and that walls and ftrong-holds ferve but 
to abate courage. The UomanSj while 
circumfcribed within Italy, never thought 
of any defence againfl an enemy but good 
troops. When they had acquired a vaft 
cmpirej even the Rhine appeared a barrier 

too 
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too weak; the numberlefs forts and le-1 
gions that covered their frontiers could 
not defend them from a panic opon every 
motion of the barbarians ^. A nation, in 
which the reciprocal duties of fovereign 
and fubje(5l are confcientioufly fulfilled, M 
and in which the people love their country ^ 
and their governors, may be deemed in^ 
vincible j provided due care be laken of 
the military branch. Every particular i^ 
reverfed in a great empire: individuals 
grafp at money, per fas ant nefas^ to lavifli 
it upon pleafure : the governors of diilantw 
provinces tyrannize without control; and, " 
during the fliort period of tlieir power, ne- 
gle£l no means, however oppreilive, to a- 
mafs wealth. Thus were the Roman pro- 
vinces governed ; and the people, who could 
not figure a greater tyrant than a Roman 
proconful, were ready to embrace every 
change. The Romans accordingly were 
fenfib!e, that to force their barrier, and to 
difmember their empire, were in efle(fl the 
fame. In our times, the nations whole 
frontiers lie open, would make the moft re- 
fohite oppofition to an invader ; witnefs the 

* The trfe of cannon, wlucli place the weak and 
flrong upon a level, is ibe only refource of the lu-* 
xurious and opulent againft the poor nnd h^irdr. 
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German Hates, and the Swifs cantons* 
Italy enjoys the ftrongeft natural barrier 
of any country that is not an ifland ; and 
yet for centuries has been a prey to every 
invader. 

Three plans at different times have been 
put in execution for fee u ring the frontiers 
of an extenlive empire, building walls, 
laying the frontiers wafte, and eftabUfli- 
ing feudatory princes. The firll was the 
ancient pradtice, proper only for an idle 
people without commerce. The Egyp- 
tians built a very extenlive wall for pro- 
tefling themfelves againft the wandering 
Arabs, The famous wall of China to pro- 
tedl its effeminate inhabitants againft the 
Tartars, is known all the world over j and 
the walls built in the north of England a- . 

C gain ft the Scots and Pi6ts, are known to 
every Briton* To protetft the Roman ter- 
ritory from German invaders, the Em- 
peror Probus conftrucled a flone wall 
llrengthened with towers. It ftrctched 
from Ratifbon on the Danube to Wimpfcn 
on the Nccker ; and terminated on the 
bank of the Rhine, after a winding courfe 
of two hundred miles. To a low ftate in* 
deed miift the Greek empire have been re- 
duced in the reign of the Emperor Ana-t 
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The bleffings of peace arc too well 
known to need illuftration : induftry, 
commerce, the fine arts, power, opulence, 
&c. &c. depend on peace. What has war 
in ftore for balancing bleffings fo fubftan- 
tial ? Let us not abandon the field with- 
out making at leaft one effort. 

Humanity, it muft be acknowledged, 
gains nothing from the wars of fmall 
ftates in clofe neighbourhood : fuch wars 
are brutal and bjoody ; becaufe they are 
carried on with bitter enmity againfl in- 
dividuals. Thanks to Providence, that 
war at prefent bears a lefs favage afpedl : 
we fpare individuals, and make war upon 
the nation only : barbarity and cruelty 
give place to magnanimity ; and foldiers 
are converted from brutes into heroes. 
Such wars give exercife to the elevated vir- 
tues of courage, generofity, and difinte- 
reftednefs, wjiich are always attended with 
confcioufnefs of merit and of dignity *. 

Friendfhip 

• In the tvar carried on by Louis XII. of France 
againft the Venetians, the town of Brefcia, being 
taken by ftorm and abandoned to the foldiers, fuf- 
fcred for feven days all the diftrefles of cruelty and 
avarice. No houfe efcaped but that where Cheva- 
lier 
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Friendfhip is in peace cool and languid ; 
but in a war for glory, exerts the whole 
fire of its enthufiafm. The long and 

bloody 

lier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance, the mi- 
ftrefs, a woman of rank, fell at his feet, and deep- 
ly fobbing, *' Oh J my Lord, fave my life, fave the 
^^ honour of my daughters." Take courage, Ma- 
dam, faid the Chevalier, your life and their honour 
ihall be fecure while I have life. The two daugh- 
ters, brought from their hiding-place, were prefent- 
ed to him 5 and the family reunited beftow'd their 
whole attention on their deliverer. A dangerous 
wound he had received gave them opportunity to 
exprefs their zeal : they employ'd a notable I'urgeon ; 
they attended him by turn day and night •, and 
when he could bear to be amufed, they entertained 
him with concerts of mufic. Upon the day fixed 
for his departure, the mothet faid to him, *^ To 
** your goodnefs, my Lord, we owe our lives j and 
** to you all we have belongs by right of war : but 
** we hope from your fignal benevolence, that this 
<* flight tribute will content you ;" placing upon the 
table an iron coffer full of money. " What is the 
*< fum," faid the Chevalier. •« My Lord," anfwer- 
ed flie trembling, " no more but 2500 ducats, all 
** that we have ; — but if more be neceflary, we will 
** try our friends." " Madam," faid he, " your 

•* kindnefs is more precious in my eyes than a hun- 
** dred thoufand ducats. Take back your money, 

^* and depend always on me." " My good 

*^ Lord, you kill me in k-efufing this fmall fum ^ 
O Q 2^ ' " takft 
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bloody war fuftained by the Netherland- 
ers againft the tyrant of Spain, made even 
Dutchmen heroes : they forc'd their way 

to 

" take it only as a mark of your friendOiip to my 

« family." ^' Well," faid he, " fince it will . 

^^ oblige you, I take the money ; but give me the 
•' fatisfa^ion of bidding adieu to your amiable 
*' daughters." They came to him with looks of 
regard and affeftion. '* Ladies," faid he, <* the im- 
^* prcflion you have made on my heart, will never 
'* wear out. What return to make I know not ; 
** for men of my profeffion are feldom opulent ; 
^* but here ;ire two thoul'and five hundred ducatS| 
** of which the geuerofity of your mother has given 
^* mc ihe difpofal. Accept them as a marriage- 
*^ pielciu j and may your happmefs in marriage e- 
** qua! your merit." ** Fiower of chivalry," cried 
the mother, ** may the God who fuffercd death for 
" us rcwi^.rd you here and hercaher." Can peace 
afibrJ lo jwcct a fcene ? 

i'he tollowing incident is flill more interefting : it 
is o' a late da.Lc among our countrymen ; and will, 
fc: : rcaion, make the deeper impreflion. The 
fcci.c ■ iction was in Admiral Watfon's Ihip at the 
liege o; ciiandcrnatjore, where Captain 6peke, and 
his Jba a youth of fixtcca, were both of them 
wounded by the fame Ihot. Ihe hiftory is related 
by Mr Ives furgeon of the fhip -, which follows in 
lus own words, only a little abridged. Ihe Cap- 
tain, whofc ley was hanging by the ikin, faid to the 
Adniiral, " Indeed, Sir, this was a cruel iliot, to 

•** knock 
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to the Indies during the hotteft period of 
the u ar ; .; rul gained by commerce what 
fupported , .Ciii againft their ferocious e- 

nemy. 



^^ knock d-^wn both father and fon." Mr Watfon's 
heart \v i;> lo) full for a reply ; he only ordered both 
to be c.ir vA down to the furgeon. The Captain, 
whc v.us (ii ll bioughi: down,' told me how danger- 
ouilv his liiily had been wounded. Prefently after 
the bi tivc youth himfelf appeared, with his eyes o- 
verflowing with tears, not for himfelf but for his fa- 
ther. Upon my affurance that his father's wound 
was not dangerous, he became calm j but refufed 
to be touched riii his {arhtr's wound ihould be firft 
dreiled. I hen pointing to a fellow- fufferer, " Pray, 
* Sir, drefs alfq that poor man who is groaning fo 
** fadly befide me." I told him that the man had 
already been taken care of 5 and begged, that 1 now 
might have liberty to examine his wound. He fub- 
mitted ; and calmly faid, ** Sir, 1 fear you muft 
" amputate above the joint." I replied, " My 
*• dear, I muft." He clafped his hands together ; 
and, lifting his eyes toward heaven, he offered up 
the following fhort but earneft petition : ^' Good 
«* God ! do thou enable me to behave in mV pre- 
** fent circumftances worthy of my father." He 
then told me he was all fubmiffion. I performed >:he 
operation above the joint of the knee ; and during the 
whole time the intrepid youth never fpoke a word, 
nor uttered a groan that could be heard at the dM mce 
of a yard. It is eafier to imagine than to cxprtfs the 
feelings of the father at this time : but whatever he 

felt, 
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nemy. What have they gained fince by 
peace ? Their immenfe commerce has e- 
radicated patriotifm, and every appetite 

but 

felt, tears were the only expreffion. Both of them 
were carried to Calcutta : the father was lodged in 
the houfe of his brother-in-law ; and the fon was 
placed with me in the hofpital. For the firft week 
I gave comfort to both, carrying good tidings to 
them of one another But, alas I all the good 
fymptoms that had attended the young man, began 
to difappear. The Captain perceived all in my 
countenance ; and fo unwilling was he to add to my 
diftrefs, as feldom to fpeak about his fon. One 
time he faid, " How long, my friend, do you think 
" my Billy may remain in a ftate of uncertainty ?" 
J replied, that if he furvived the fifteenth day after 
the operation, there would be ftrpng hopes of his 
recovery. On the thirteenth he died 5 and on the 
iixteenth, the Captain, looking me ftedfaftly in the 
face, ^* Well, Ives, how fares it with my boy ?" 
Dilcovering the truth from my filence, he cried bitter- 
ly, fqueezed my hand, and begged me to leave him 
for one half-hour. When I returned, he appear- 
ed, as he ever after did, perfectly calm and ferene. 
The excellent youth had been delirious the evening 
before his death ; and at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he fent me a note written with a pencil, of 
which the following is a copy. ^' Mr Ives will con- 
*' fider the diforder a fon muft be in when he is dy- 
*' ing, and is yet in doubt about his father. — If Mr 
'* Ives is not too bufy to honour this note, which 

*^ nothing 
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but for wealth. Had their violated rights 
been reftored without a ftruggle, they 
would have continued a nation of frogs 
and fifhermen. The Swifs,. by continual 
ftruggles for liberty againft the potent 
houfe of Auftria, became a brave and ac- 
tive people, feared and courted by neigh- 
bouring princes. Their federal union has 
fecured to them peace and tranquillity ; 
which, notwithftanding their mountain- 
ous fituation, would have funk them in- 
to effeminacy, but for a commerce they 
carry on of hiring out their men for foU 
diers. Monks are commonly puiillani- 
mous : their way of life, which removes 

*^ nothing but the greateft uneafinefs could draw 
** from me — The boy waits an anfwer/' I immedi- 
ately repaired to him j and he had ftill fenfe enough 
to know me. He then faid, <^ And is he dead ?" 

'' Who, my dear ? " *« My father, Sir." 

'^ No, my love ; nor is he in any danger ; he 

•* is almoft well." «* I thank God: I am now 

** fatisfied, and am ready to die." He had a locked 
jaw, and was in great pain, but I underftood every 
word he uttered. He begged my^rdon for having 
difturbed me at fo early an hour ; and before the 
day was ended, he furrendcred a life that defcrved 

to be immortal. So far my author ; arid I only 

add, Does peace afford any fcene that can compare 
with this in moving our fympathetic feelings ? 

them 
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them ftom danger, enervates the mindi 
and renders them fpiritlefs and coward I y* 

Induilry, manufadnres, and wealth, 
are the fruits of peace ; but advert to what 
follows. Luxury J a never- failing couco- 
mitant of wealth, is a flow poifoni that 
debilitates men, and renders them inca- 
pable of any great effort : courage, mag- 
nanimity, heroifm, come to be ranked a- 
mong the miracles that are fiippofed ne* 
ver to have exifted but in fable; and the 
faCiionable properties of fenfuality, ava- 
rice, cunning, and diilimulation, engrofs 
the mind* In a %vord, man by conftant 
profperity and peace degenerates into a^ 
mean, impotent, and felfifh animal. Ax 
American favage, who treafures up the| 
fcalps of his enemies as trophies of his 
prowefs, is a being far fuperior. Such are 
the fruits of perpetual peace with refpe<5t 
to individuals, | 

Nor is the (late itfelf lefs debilitated by" 
it than its membt*rs- Figure a man wal- 
lowing in riches asad immerfed in fen tual 
pleafure, but dreaiding the infe6:ion of a 
plague raging at his gate j or figure him 
in continual drea«cl of an enemy, watch- 
ing every opportu nity to burn and de- 
a ftroy. 
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ftroy. This man reprefents a commercial 
ftate, that has long enjoy 'd peace without 
difturbance. A ftate that is a tempting 
objecl to an invader, without means of de- 
fence, is in a woful fituation. The repiv- 
blic of Veaice was once famous for the 
wifdom of its conftitution, and for being 
the Chriftian bulwark againft the Turks ; 
but by long peace it has become altogether 
efFemihate. Its principles of government 
are conformable to its charad^er : every 
caufe of quarrel with a neighbour, is anxi- 
oufiy avoided ; and difturbances at home 
prevented by watchful fpies. Holland, 
lince the days of King William, has not 
produced a man fit to command a regi- 
ment : and the Dutch have nothing to 
rely on for independence, but mutual 
jealoufy among their neighbours. Han- 
nibal appeared upon the ftagc too early : 
had the Romans, after their conqucft of 
Italy, been faffered to exchange tlicir mar- 
tial fpirit for luxury and voluptuoufnelh, 
they would have been no match for thru 
great general. It was equally lucky for 
the Romans, that they came late upon 
Macedon. Had Alexander finiihed Iris 
conquefl: of Greece, and the Romans tlicirs 
Vol. 11. P p of 
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of Italy, at the fame period, they would 
probably have been confined, each of 
them, within their own limits. But Afi-' 
atic luxury and effeminacy, which had 
got hold of the Greeks and Macedonians 
before the Roman invafion, rendered thetn 
an eafy prey to the invaders. It was the 
Gonftant cry of Cato the Cenfor, " Delenda 
" eji Carthago'' Scipio Nafica was a more 
fubtile politician : his opinion was, to 
give peace to Carthage, tliat the dread of 
that once powerful republic, might prc- 
ferve in vigour the military fpirit of his 
cpuntry. What happened afterward, fets 
the wifdom of that advice in a confpicuous 
light. The battle of Adtium, after a long 
train of cruel civil wars, gave peace to 
Kome under the Emperor Auguflus. Peace 
had not lubfifted much above thirty years, 
when a Roman army, under Quintilius 
Varus, was cut to pieces in Germany. 
The confternaiion at Rome was unfpeak- 
able, as there was not a fortified town to 
prevent the Germans from pouring down 
upon Italy. Inftant orders were given for 
levying men ; but fo eflfeminate had the 
Romans already become, t!iat not a (ingle 
man would eniifl voluntarily. And Au- 
guflus 
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guftus was forc'd to ufe fevere meafures, 
before he could colledl a fmall army. 
How difFerent the military fpiric of the 
Romans during the fecond Punic war, 
when feveral Roman armies were cut ofi^ 
greater than that of Varus. The citizens 
who could bear arms were reduced to 
137,000 ; and yet in the later years of that 
war, the Romans kept the field • with no 
fewer than twenty-three legions {a): The 
Vandals, having expelled the Romans 
from Afric, enjoy 'd peace for a century 
without feeing the face of an enemy. Pro- 
copius [b] gives the following account of 
them. Charmed with the fertility of the 
foil and benignity of the climate, they a- 
bandoned themfelves to luxury, fumptur 
ous drefs, high living, and frequent baths. 
They dwelt in the theatre and circus, a- 
mufing themfelves with dancers, panto- 
mimes, and every gay entertainment : 
their villas were fplendid ; and their gar- 
dens were adorned with water-works, 
beautiful trees, odoriferous flowers : no 
regard to chaftity, nor to any manly 
virtue. In that eifeminate flatc, .they 

[a) Titus Livlus, lib. 2(^. cap. i, 
(") Hillori.! Var.d:\ilca, lib 2. 

P p ? made 
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r/ia^lo fiuc: any re:l;l?.ncetoEe'.iKir:'js with 
;..i ainiy f;ir inrlri'jr i:i r.umbcr to their 
o.vii. 'I li'j iSaractris i.f Afi::, corrupted by 
]>iojJM;ri^y and opulL-nce, were ahl.' to make 
iio jV'Mcl a;(?.i!ill: the Turks. About that 
riiiir, tlic hpaniards, equally corrupted, 
Nvcjc overpowered by tliC Samcens of A- 
lijc; wlio, remote from the difiblute man- 
ners of Afia, retained their military fpirit. 
The wealth of the kingdom of Whidah in 
Guinea, from fertility of fjij, great in- 
<[uilry, and extenfive commerce, produced 
luxury and efieminacy. The king gave 
liimfelf up to fenfual pleafures, leaving 
government to his minifiers. In that ftate 
was Whidah in the year 1727, when the 
king of Daiiomay requcfted accefs to the 
fea for trade, offering to purchafe the pri- 
vilq^e witli a yearly tribute. A haughty 
denial fjrniihed a pretext for war. The 
i;inp; of l)ah6may invaded the territories 
<)[' I.i-^ enemy with a difciplined army, and 
i-i. iKil CO tiic capital without refiltancCt 
Ti.i i.ir.:; of V/I^tdah v/itli his women had 
:•■({ t.) ;»;i i.iiind, ai:d his people were all 
^i; ■; -.-iM, ii" amazed the conqueror, that 
,; -.vIm.Ic nation, without ftiikin;^ a blow, 
J.:.. ! ;:iw dcfcrtcd their wivj^j their chil- 

drei>5 
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dren, their gods, their pofleflions, and all 
that was dear to them. The Japanefe be- 
came warlike during long and bloody ci- 
vil wars, which terminated about the end 
of the fixteenth century in rendering their 
Emperor defpotic. From that period, no 
opportunity has occurred for exercifing 
their military fpirit, except in the educa- 
tion of their youth : heroifm with con- 
tempt of death are inculcated ; and the 
hiflories of their illuftrious heroes, are the 
only books that boys at fchool are taught 
to read. But the profound tranquillity 
that the empire now enjoys in a ftric^l and 
regular government, will in time render 
that warlike people effeminate and cow- 
ardly : human nature cannot rcfift the 
poifon of perpetual peace and fccurity. In 
the war between the Turks' and Venetians 
anno 17 15, the latter put great confidence 
in Napoli di Romania, a city in the Morea 
-flrongly fortified, and provided with every 
necelliiry for an obftinate defence.' They 
had not the leaft, doubt of bein<i; able to 
draw their whole force together, before the 
Turks could make any progrefs in thefiege. 
But, to their aftoniilimenr, the taking of 
that cltv, and of every other fortified 

place 
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place in the Morea, was the work of but a 
finglc campaign. So much had the Vene- 
tians degenerated by long peace, from the 
courage and patriotifm of their forefathers 
who conquered that country from the 
Turks. In fome late accounts from China, 
we are told, that the King of Bengala or 
Bracma, having invaded Yunnan, an opu- 
lent province of China, obtained a com- 
plete vidory over the Emperor's army, 
commanded by his fon-in-law : the inha- 
bitants of that province were ftruck with 
fach a panic, that multitudes, for fear of 
the conqueror, hanged and drowned them- 
fclves. To what a torpid (late by this time 
would Europe have been reduced, had the 
plan for a perpetual peace, projec5led by 
HenryJV. of France, been carried into 
execution ? Conqueft, in a retrograde mo- 
tion, would have direded its progrefs from 
tlic eaft to the weft. Our fituation in an 
iQand, among feveral advantages, is fo 
far unlucky, that it puts us off our guard, 
;ind renders us negligent in providing for 
defence : we never were invaded without 

bcinj^ fubdued ^. 

Montefquieu, 



•«D 



^ * The fituation of the King of Sardinia, envirou- 
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Montefquieu, in a warm panegyric on 
the Englifli conftitution, has overlooked 
one particular, in which it is fuperior to 
every other monarchy ; and that is, the 
frequent opportunities it afFords to exert 
mental powers and talents. What agitation 
among the candidates and their eledlors, on 
the approach of a new parliament : what 
freedom of fpeech and eloquence in parlia- 
ment ; minifters and their meafures laid 
open to the world, the nation kept alive, 
and infpired with a vigour of mind that 
tends to heroifm ! This government, it is 
true, generates factions, which fometimes 
generate revolutions : but the golden age, 
io lufcioufly defcribed by poets, would to 
man be worfe than an iron age. At any 
rate, better to have a government liable to 



tA on all fides with powerful monarchs, obliges him 
to a6t with the greateft circumfpedion 5 which cir- 
cumftaace fcems to have formed the charadler ot 
the princes of that houfe. Thefc princes have ex- 
erted more fagaciry in fleering their political vclTel, 
and more dexterity in availing themfelves of every 
wind, than any other 'race of fovereigns that figure 
in hiflory. Rohcrtfon^ hijlzry of the Ejuperor 
Charles r. 



florms. 
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ftorms, than to feek for quiet in the dead 
calm of defpotifm *. 

Law-fuits 

* On n'entend parlcr dans les auteurs que des di- 
vifions qui pcrdirent Roipe ; mais on ne voit pas 
que ces divifions y etoient neceflaires, qu'clles y a- 
volent toujours ete, et qu'elles y devoient toujours 
ctre. Ce fut uniquemcnt la grandeur de la republi- 
quc qui fit Ic mal, et qui changea en guerres civiles 
les tumultes populaires. II falloit bien qu'il y eut a 
Rome des divifions : et ces gucrriers fi fiers, fi au- 
dacieux, fi terribles au dehors, ne pouvoient pas e- 
tre bien modcres au dedans. Dcmandcr dans un 
etat libre des gens hardis dans la guerre, ct timiJes 
dans la paix, c'cft vouloir des chofes impoffibles : ec 
pour regie generale, toutes les fois qu'on verra tout 
le monde tranquille dans un etat qui fe donne le 
nom de rcpublique, on pcut etre afiure que la liber- , 
te n'y eft pas. Montefquieu, grandeur des Romains^ 
ch, 9. — [ //z EngUJh thus : " Many writers have 
*' faid a great deal on thofe fadlions which deftroy-^ 
** ed Rome ; but they want the penetration to fee, 
** that thofe faclions were neceiTary, that they had 
" always fubiifted, and ever muft have fubiiflcd. 
" It was the grandeur of the flate which alone occa- 
•' fioned the evil, and changed into civil wars the 
'* tumults of the people. There mud of neceffity 
*^ have been fa<Slions in Rome ; for how was it pof- 
•* fible, that thofe who abroad fubdued all by their 
** undaunted bi'aveiy and by the terror of their 
** arms, fliould live in peace and moderation at 
*' home ? To look for a people in a free Rate who 
** are intrepid in war, and, at the f^imc time, timid 
I in 
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Law-fuits within a ftate, like war be- 
tween different dates, accuftom people to 
oppofition, and prevent too great foftnefs 
and facility of manners. In a free go- 
vernment, a degree of ftubbornnefs in the 
people, is requifite for refilling encroach- 
ments on^ their liberties. The fondnefs of 
the French for their fovereign, and the ea- 
finefs and politenefs of their manners, have 
corrupted a good conftitution. The Bri-r 
tifli conftitution has been preferved entire, 
by a people jealous of their prince, and 
refolute againft every encroachment of re- 
gal power. 

There is another advantage of war, that 
ought not to be overlooked, tho' not capi- 
tal. It ferves to drain the country of i- 
dlers, few of whom are innocent, and 
many not a little mifchievous. In the 
years 1759 and 1760, when we were at 
war with France, there were but twenry- 
nine criminals condemned at the Old Bai- 
ley. In the years 1770 and 1771, when 

** in peace, is to look for an impoffibillty ; and we 
** may hold it as a general rule, that in a ftate 
•< which profefles a republican form of government, 
" if the people are quiet and peaceable, there is no 
«< real liberty.";! 

Vol II. Q^<^ we 
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we were at peace with all the world^ the 
criminals condemned there amounted to 
one hundred and fiity-one. 

But tho^ I declare again ft perpetual 
peace^ perpetual war is ftill more my a- 
verfion. The condition of Europe was de- 
plorable in the dark ages, when valTals af- 
fumcd the privilege of waging war without 
confent of the fovereign. Deadly feuds 
prevailed umverfally, and threatened dif- 
folution of all government : the human 
race never were in a more woful condi-i 
tion. But anarchy never fails foon or late' 
to reiflify itfelf^ which efFeminacy produ- 
ced by long peace never does. Revenge 
and cruelty, ic is true, are the fruits of 
war : but fo are likewife firmnefs of mind 
and undaunted courage ; which are esert«B 
ed with better will in behalf of virtue than^ 
of revenge* The crufades were what firft 
gave a turn to the fierce manners of our 
ancertors, A religious enter prife^ uniting 
numbers formerly at variance, enlarged 
the fphere of focial affedlion, and fwceten- 
ed the manners of Chriftians to one ano- 
ther. Thefe crufades filled Europe with 
heroes, who, at home, were ready for any 
flew enter prife that promifed laurels, 

Movet 
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Moved with the horror of deadly feudsj 
they joined in bonds of chivalry for fuc- 
couring the diftrefled, for redrefling 
wrongs, and for protecting widows and 
orphans. Such heroifm enflamed every 
one who was fond of glory and warlike 
atchievements : chivalry ,was reliflied by 
men of birth ; and even kings were proud 
to be of the order. An inftitution, blend- 
ing together valour, religion, and gal- 
lantry, was wonderfully agreeable to a 
martial people : and humanity and gencle- 
nefs could not but prevail in a fociety, 
whofe profeffion it was to fuccour every 
perfon in diftrefs. As glory and honour^ 
were the only wifhed-for recompence, chi- 
valry was efteemed the fchool of honour, 
of truth, and of fidelity. Thus, truth 
without dilguife, and a fcrupulous adhe- 
rence to promifes, became the diftinguifli- 
ing virtues of a gentleman. It is true^ 
that the enthufiafm of protecling widows 
and orphans, degenerated fometimes into 
extravagance ; witnefs knights who wan- 
dered about in queft of adventures. But 
it would be unfair to condemn the whole 
order, becaufe a few of their number were 
extravagant. The true fpirit of chivalry, 
Q^q 2 produced 
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produced a fignal reformation in the man- 
ners of Europe. To what other caufe can 
we fo juftly afcribe the point of honour, 
and that humanity in war, which charac-^ 
terize modem manners {a) ? Are peace, 
hixury, and felfifhnefs, capable of pro- 
ducing fuqh effedls ? 

That man Ihould be the only aninptal 
that makes war upon his own kind^ may 
appear tlrange and unaccountable. Did 
men liften to cool reafon, they never would 
make war. Hear the celebrated Roufleau 
on that fubjecl. " Un prince, qui pour 
" reculer fes frontiers, perd autant de fes 
" anciens fujets qu il en acquiert de nou- 
*' veaux, s' afFoiblit en s' agrandiflant ; 
" parce qu'avec un plus grand efpace a 
" defeiidre, il n'a pas plus de dcfenfeurs. 
" Or on ne pent ignorer, que par la ma- 
'^ niere dont la guerre fe fait aujourd'hui, 
" la moindre depopulation qu'elle produit 
*' eft celle qui fe fait dans les armees : 
*' c'efl bien-la la perte apparente et fen- 
" fible : mais il s'en fait en meme tems 
" dans tout I'etat une plus grave et plus- 
*' irreparable qvie ceiie des hommes qui 
" xneurent, par ceux qui ne naiflent pas, 

{a) Dr Robertfou's iilfiory of the Emperor Charles V. 

" par 
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** par raugmentation des impots, par Tin- 
•^ terniption du commerce, par la defer- 
^ tion des campagnes, par Tabandon de 
*' ragriculture ; ce mal qu'on n'appar9oit 
** point d'abord, fe fait fentir cruellement 
" dans la fuite : et c'eft alors qu on eft e- 
*' tonne d'etre fi foible, pour s'etre rendu 
" fi puiffant. Ce qui rend encore les con- 
*' quetes moins intereflkntes, c'eft qu'on 
".fait maintenant par quels moyens on 
**' pent doubler et tripler fa puiffance, non 
** feulcment fans etendre fon territoire, 
*' mais quelquefois en le refferrant, com- 
" me fit tres fagement TEmpereur Adrien. 
On fait que ce font les hommes feuls 
qui font la force des Rofe ; et c'eft une 
propofition qui decoule de ce que je vi- 
*' ens de dire, que de deux etats qui nour- 
*' riflent le meme nombre d'habitans, ce- 
*' lui qui occupe unc moindre etendue de 
" terre, eft reellement le plus puiffant. 
" Ceft done par de bonnes loix, par une 
*^ fage police, par de grandes vues econo- 
" miques, qu un fouverain judicieux eft 
" sur d'augmenter fes forces, fans rien 
*' donner au hazard */' But war is ne- 

ceflary 

* *' A prince, who in extending his territories 

*^ fuftains 



(( 
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ceflary for man, being a fchool for iiA- 
proving every manly virtue ; and Provi- 
dence renders kings blind to their true in- 

tereft 

*' . fuftalns the lofs of as many of hb old fubjefts as 
** he acquires new, weakens in faft his power while 
** he aims at ftrengthening it : he increafes the ter- 
•* ritory to be defended, while the number of d^- 
** fenders is not increafed. Who does not know, 
•* that in the modern manner of making war, the 
** greateft depopulation is not from the havock 
** made in the armies ? That indeed is the obvious 
** and apparent deftruftion; but there is, at the 
** fame time, in the ftate a lofs much more fevere 
** and irreparable 5 not that thoufands are cut off, 
** but that thoufands are not born : population is 
•' wounded by the increafe of taxes, by the inter- 
*^ ruption of commerce, by the defertion of the 
** country, and by the ftagnation of agriculture i 
** the misfortune which is overlooked at firft, is fe- 
** verely felt in the event ; and it is then that we are 
•* aftoniftied to find we have been growing weak, 
*' while increafing our power. What rendei's every 
" new conqueft uill the lefs valuable, is the conii- 
" deration of the poffibility of doubling and tripling 
*« a nation's power, without extending its territory, 
** nay, even by diminifhing it. The Emperor A- 
*^ drian knew this, and wifely pradlifed it. The 
«* numbers of the fubjefts are the ftrength of the 
** prince : and a confequence of what I have faid is 
'^ this propofition, That of two ftates equal in the 
*^ number of inliabitants, that is in reality the more 
, *^ powerful 
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tereft, in order that war may fometimes 
take place. To rely upon Providence in 
the government of this world, is the wis- 
dom of man. 

Upon the whole, perpetual war is bad, 
becaufe it converts men into beads of 
prey : perpetual peace is worfe, becaufe it 
converts men into beads of burden. To 
prevent fuch woful degeneracy on both 
hands, war and peace alternately are the 
only effedlual means ; and thefe means are 
adopted by Providence. 

<« powerful which occupies the fmaller territory. 
*« It is by good laws^ by a falutary police, and great 
** economical fcbemes, that a wife fovereign gains a 
*^ fure augmentation of ftrength, without trufting 
«* any thing to the fortune of his arms.** 
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SKETCH VII. 

Rife mid Fall of Patriotifm. 

THE members of a tribe in their origi- 
nal ftate of hunting and fifliing, be- 
ing little united but by a common language, 
have no notion of a patria ; and fcarce 
any notion of fociety, unlefs when they* 
join in an expedition againft an enemy, 
or againft wild beafts. The fliepherd- 
ftate, where flocks and herds are pofTeffed 
in common, gives a clear notion of a com- 
mon intereft ; but ftill none of a patria. 
The fenfe of a patria begins to unfold it- 
felf, when a people, leave off wandering, 
to fettle upon a territory that they call 
their own. Agriculture connects them 
together ; and government ftill more : 
they become fellow-citizens ; and the ter- 
ritory is termed the patria of every perfon 
born in it. It is fo ordered by Providence, 
that a man's country and his countrymen, 
are to him in conjundlion an objecfl of a 
peculiar affedlion, termed amor patrpe^ or 
2 patriotifm ; 
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patriotifm ; an affedlion that rifes high a- 
mong a people intimately connedled by- 
regular government^ by hufbandry, by 
commerce, and by a common intereft. 
** Cari funt parentes, cari liberi, propin- 
** qui, familiares ; fed omnes omnium 
** caritates patria una complexa eft : pro 
" qua quis bonus dubitet mortem oppe*- 
^'tere*?*' 

In a man of a folitary difpolition who 
avoids fociety, patriotilin cannot abound. 
He may poflibly have no hatred to big 
countrymen ; but were he defirous to fee 
them happy, he would live among them, 
and put himfelf in the way of doing 
good. 

The afFedtion a man has for the place 
where he was bred^ ought to be diftin- 
guiftied from patriotifm, being a paffion far 
inferior, and chiefly vifible in the low peo- 
ple. A ruftic has few ideas but of exter- 
nal fenfe : his hut, his wife, his children, 
the hills, trees, and rivulets around* him, 

* ** Our parents are dear to us ; fo are our chil- 
^* dren, our relations, and our fxuends : all thefe 
*^ our country comprehends ; and Ihall we feat to 
** die for our country ?" 

Vol. II. R r compofe 
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compofe the train of his ideas.. Remove 
him from thefe objedts,, and he finds a 
difmal vacuity in his mind. Hiftory, po-' 
etry, and other fubjedb of literature, have 
no relation to time nor place. Horace is 
reliflied in a foreign country as at home ; 
the pleafures of convcrfation depend ott 
perfons, not on place. 

Social pafhons and affedtions, befide be* 
ing much more agreeable than felfilh, arc 
thofe only which command our etteem {a). 
Patriotifm (lands at the head of ibcial af- 
fecStions ; and (lands fo high in our e-r 
fteem, that no adlions- but what proceed 
from it are termed grand or heroic. 
When that aff<^(5lion appears fo agreeable 
in contemplation, how glowing, how ele- 
vating, mull it be in thofe whom it in-' 
fpires ! like vigorous health, it beats con- 
flantly with an equal pulfe : like the veftal 
fire, it never is extinguiihed. No fource 
of enjoyment is more plentiful than pa- 
triotifei, where it is the ruling paffion: 
it triumphs over every felfifh motive, and 
is a firm fupport to every virtue. In 
fa 61, where- ever it prevails, the morals 

(a) Ekmcnts of Crlilcifm, vol. i. p. 113. edit. 5. 

of 
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of the people are found to be pure and 
correal *. 

Thefe are illuflrious efFedls of patriotifra 
with refpedl to private happinefs and vir- 
tue ; and yet its efFe<5ls with refpedl to the 
public are ftill more illuflrious. A nation 
,in no other period of its progrefs is fo 
ilouriihing, as when patriotifm is the ru- 
ling paffion of every member: during that 
period, it is invincible. Atheneus re- 
marks, that the Athenians were the only 
people in the world^ who, tho' clothed in 
purple, put formidable armies to flight at 
Marathon, Salamine, and Platea. But at 
that period patriotifm was their ruling 
pafljon ; and fuccefs attended them in.e- 
very undertaking. Where patriotifm rules, 

* I know of but one bad effeft of patriotifm, 
that it is apt to infpire too great partiality for our 
countrymen. Excufable in the vulgar, but unbe- 
■coming in men of rank and figure. The Duke de 
Montmorcnci, after a vidlory, treated his prifoners 
with great humanity. He yielded his bed to Don 
Martin of Arragon, fent his furgeon to drefs his 
wounds, and viiited him daily, 'lliat Lord, amaz'd 
at fo great humanity, faid one day to the Duke» 
♦* Sir, were you a Spaniard, you would be the 
** greateft man in the univerfe." It grieves me to 
Ijear it obje^ed to the Englidi, that they have too 
jjiuch of the Spaniard in their fentiments. 

R r ^ riiea 
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men perform wonders, whatever garb thcj 
wear. The fall of Saguntum is. a grand 
fcene ; a people exerting the utmoft powers 
of nature, in defence of their coun- 
try. The city was indeed deftroy'd ; 
but the citizens were not fubdued. The 
lad effort of the remaining heroes was, 
to burn themfelves with their wives and 
children in one great funeral pile. Nu- 
mantia affords a fcene no lefs grand. 
The citizens, fuch as were able to bear 
arms, did not exceed 8000 ; and yet bra- 
ved all the efforts of 60,000 difdplined 
foldiers, commanded by Scipio Nafica. 
So high was their charader for intrepi- 
dity, that even when but a few of them 
were left alive, the Romans durft not at- 
tempt to (lorm the town. And they flood 
iirm, till fubdued by famine they were no 
longer able to crawl, \yhile the Portu- 
gucfc were eminent for patriotifm, Lopez 
Car.ilco, one of their iea-captains, in a 
fit)/»;lc lliip with but forty men, fell in a- 
mong the King of Achin's fleet of twenty 
gullies, as many junks, and a, multitude 
of finall vefTels. Refo.lute to perifh rather 
th!n yield, he maintained the fight for 
ihrcc days, tiU liis fliip was pierced 

t;hrougl\ 
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through and through with cannon-ftiot, 
and not a. fingle man left unwounded. 
And yet, after all, the King's fleet found 
it convenient to fheer off. 

Patriotifm at the fame time is the great 
bulwark of civil liberty^ ; equally abhor- 
rent of defpotifm on the one hand, and of 
licentioufnefs on the other. While the de- 
fpotic government of the Tudor family 
fubfifted, the Engliih were too much de- 
preffed to have any afFeftion for their 
country. But when manufacflures and 
commerce began to flourifli in the latter 
end of Elifabeth's reign, a national fpirit 
broke forth, and patriotifm made fome fi-* 
gure. That change of difpofition was 
perhaps the chief caufe, tho' not the mod 
vifible, of the national ftruggles for liber- 
ty, which were frequent during the go- 
vernment of the Stewart family, and which 
ended in a free government at the Re vo- 
lution. 

Patriotifm is too much cramped in a 
very linall ftate, and too much relaxed in 
an e:5tenfive monarchy. But that topic 
has already been difcuffed in the firft 
fketch of this book. 

Fatriqtifm is qnflamed by a flruggle for 

liberty. 
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liberty, by a civil war, by refifting a po- 
tent invader, or by any incident that for- 
cibly draws the members of a (late into 
ftridl union for the common intereft. The 
refolute oppolltion of the Dutch to Phi- 
lip IL of Spain, in the caufe of liberty, is 
an illuftrious inftance of the patriotic fpirit 
rifing to a degree of enthiifiarm. Patrio- 
tifm, roufed among the Corficans by the 
oppreflion of the Genoefe, exerted itfelf 
upon every proper objedl. Even during 
the heat of the war, they eredled an uni- 
verfity for arts and fciences, a national 
bank, and a national library ; improve- 
ments that would not have been thought 
of in their torpid ft ate. Alas! they have 
fallen a vidlim to thirft of power, not to 
fuperior valour. Had Providence favour- 
ed them with fuccefs, their figure would 
have been confiderable in peace as in 



war *". 



But 



* The elevation of fentiment that a flruggle for 
liberty infpires, is confpicuous in the following in- 
cident. A Corfican being condemned to die for an 
j^trocious crime, his nephew with deep concern ad- 
dreliedPaoli in the following terms. " Sir, if you 
<* pardon my uncle, his relations will give to the 
^^ Cute a thcunind zschins, befide furnifhing fifty 

«^ foWier* 
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But violent commotions cannot be per- 
petual : one party prevails, and profperity 
follows. What effedl may this have on 
patriotifm ? I anfwer, that nothing is 
more animating than fuccefs after a vio- 
lent flruggle : a nation in that ftat^ re- 
fembles a comet, which in pafling near 
the^fun, has been much heated, and con-^ 
tinues full of motion. Patriotiftn made a 
capital figure among the Athenians, when 
they became a free people, after expelling 
the tyrant Pififlratus. Every man exert- 
ed himfelf for his country : every man en- 
deavoured to cxcell thofe who went before 
him : and hence a Miltiades, an Ariftides, 
a Themiflocles, names that for ever will 
figure in the annals of time. While the 
Roman republic was confined within nar- 

** foldiers during the fiege of Furiali. Let him be 
** banifhed, and he fhall never return." Paoli, 
knowing the virtue of the young man, faid, " You 
•* are acquainted with the circumftances of that 
♦^ cafe : I will confent to a pardon, if you can fay 
*' as an honeft man, that it will be juft or honour- 
•* able for Corfica." The young man, hiding hiii 
face burft into tears, faying, ** 1 would not have 
** the honour of our country fold for a thoufimd 
•* zechins." 

row 
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row bounds, aufterity of manners, and 
difinterefled love to their country, form- 
ed the national charader. The elevation 
of the Pntricians above the Plebeians, a 
fburce of endlefs difcord, was at lafl re- 
medied by placing all the citizens on a le-' 
reL This fignal revolution excited an a- 
nimating emulation between the Patricians 
and Plebeians ; the former, by heroic ac 
tions, labouring to maintain their fuperL 
ority ; the latter draining every nerve to 
equal them : the republic never at any o-, 
ther period produced fo great men in the 
art of war. 

It has been often remarked, that a nation I 
is never fo great as after a civil war* The ■ 
good of the ft ate is commonly the obje<El j ■ 
and pa t riot i fin is the ruling paJfion of both 
fides, tho' not always well di reded. The 
good of the (late was not the obje<5l in the 
civil wars of Rome ; and inftead of ad- 
vancing patriotifm, they annihilated the 
fmall portion that remained of it. Power 
and riches were the objects, which tlie i 
grandees were violently bent to acquire ■ 
fcr fas aut ntfas^ without the leaft regard 
to the public. Every joint of the com- 
mouwealth was relaxed, when the power- 
I ful 
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fu]«becanie greedy of more power ; and it 
was fliaten to pieces by continual llniggles 
among the powerful. Patriot ifm vanifhed 
with the commonwealth : power and 
riches became the fole objecfls of purfuit ; 
and with thefe every man tempted and 
was tempted : corruption of every fort 
fpread wide> and venality above all. How 
depraved muft ^the morals of Rome have 
bcen^ when Cicero^ efteemed its greatefl: 
patriot, requefted Lucceius to write his 
liiflory, and to fet his condu<5l in the mofl 
advantageous light, without regard to 
truth. " 1 will venture J fays he, to en- 
** treat you^ not to confine yourfelf to the 
*' ftri6l laws of hiftory ; but to give a la- 
titude to your encomiums, greater pof- 
fibly than you think my aiflions deferve* 
Let lac hope you will not rejetft the ge- 
nerous partiality of fiiendfliip ; but 
give fomewhat more to afFe6lion than to 
rigorous truth {a)'^ Yet this was the 
fame Cicero who wrote au excellent book 
of morals. So little conneiflion is there in 
ibme men between the heart and the 
bead. 
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{m) CiceroV letters, b- i» letter ao* 

Vol. 11. S f 
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There is great intricacy in human ^c* 
tions : tho' men are indebted to emulatioQ 
for their heroic adions, yet fuch actions 
never fail to fupprefs emulation in thofe 
who follow. An obfervation is made a- 
bovt; (ii), that a perfon of fupcrior genius 
who damps emulation in others, is a fatal 
obftru£lion to the progrefs of an art ; wit* 
nefs the celebrated Newton, to whom the 
decay of mathematical knowledge in Bri- 
tain is juflly attributed. The obfervation 
lolds equally with refpedl to acflion, 
Thofe at^ions only that flow from patrio- 
tifm are deemed grand and heroic ; and 
fuch ai5lions, above ail others, roufe a na- 
tional fpirit. But beware of a Newton in 
heroifm ; inftead of exciting emulation, he 
will damp it ; defpair to equal the great 
men who are the admiration of all men, 
puts an end to emulation. After the illu- 
ilrlous atchievemcnts of Mikiades, and af- 
ter the eminent patriotifm of Ariftides, we 
hear no more in Greece of emulation or 
of patriotifm, Pericles was a man of parts, 
but he facrificcd Athens to his ambition. 
The Athenians funk lower and lower un- 
der the Archons, who had neither parts 

(a) Book I. fitecch s* 4 ^ 

nor 
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nor patriotifm ; and were reduced at laft 
to flavery, firft by the Macedonians, and 
next by the Romans. The Romans run 
the fame courfe, from the highefl exer- 
tions of patriotic emulation, down to the 
moft abjedl felfifhnefs and effeminacy. 

And this leads to other caufes that- ex- 
tinguifli patriotifm, or relax it. Facliotis 
diforders in a ftate never fail to relax it ; 
for there the citizen is loft, and every per- 
fbn is beheld in the narrow view of a 
friend or an enemy. In the contefts between 
the Patricians and Plebeians of Rome, the 
public was totally difregarded : the Ple- 
beians could have no heart- affedlion for a 
country where they were opprefled ; and 
the Patricians might be fond of their own 
order, but they could not fincerelyt love 
their country, while they were enemies to 
the bulk of their countrymen. Patriotilm 
did not fhine forth in Rome, till all equal- 
ly became citizens. Between the union of 
the two crowns of England and Scotland 
and that of the kingdoms, Scotland was 
greatly depreffed : it was governed by a 
foreign king ; the nobility, tyrants, and 
the low people, poor and difpirited. There 
was no patriotifm among the former j and^ 
S f 2 aa 
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as little among the latter. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the oppofition in Scotland 
the union of the two kingdoms, was ai 
fardly impolitic* The oppofition oughi 
to have been againft the union of the two 
crowns;, in order to prevent the govern- 
ment of a foreign prince. After being' 
reduced to dependence on another nation, 
the only remedy was to become one peo* 
pie by an union of the kingdoms. 

To fupport patriotifm, it is neceflary 
that a people be in a train of profperity : 
when a nation becomes ftatioiiary, patri- 
otifm fubiides. The ancient Romans up- 
on a fmall foundation eredled a great em- 
pire ; fo gr^t indeed, that it fell to pie-! 
ces by its unwieldineis. But the phiraHty 
of nations, whether from their iituation^ 
from the temper of their people, or from 
the nature of their government, are con- 
fined within narrower limits ; beyond 
which their utmofl exertions avail littlCi 
unlefs they happen to be extraordinary fe- 
vourites of fortune. When a nation be- 
comes thus flationary, its pufhing genius 
is at an end : its plan is to preferve, not 
to acquire : the members, even without 
^ny example of heroifm to damp emula- 
tion. 
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tioTij are iofecled with the languid tone of 
the ftate : patriotiftn fubfides ; and we 
hear no more of bold or heroic adlons* 
The Venetians are a pregnant inflance of 
the obfervation. Their trade with Aleppo 
and Alexandria did for centuries intro- 
duce into Europe the commodities of Sy- 
ria, Egypt, Arabia^ Perfia, and India. 
The cities of Nuremberg and Auglburgin 
particular, were fupplied from Venice 
with thefe commodities^ ; and by that 
traffick became populous and opulent, 
Venice, in a word, was for centuries the ca- 
pital trading town of Europe, and power- 
ful* above all its neighbours^ both at fea 
and land, A paflage to the Eall Indies by 
the Cape of Good Hope was indeed an a- 
nimating difcovery to the Portuguefe ; but 
it did not entitle them to exclude the Ve- 
netians, The greater diftance of Venice 
from the Cape, a trifle in itielf, is more 
than balanced by its proximity to Greece, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, and to the 
reft of Italy, But the Portuguefe at that 
period were in the fpring of profperity ; 
and patriodfm envigorated them to make 
durable eftablifhments on the Indian coaft, 
overpowering every nation in oppofition. 

The 
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The Veriedans, on the contrary, being a 
nation of merchants, and having been 
long fuccefsful in commerce, were become 
ftationary, and unqualified for bold ad- 
ventures. Being cut out of their wonted 
commerce to India, and not having refo- 
lution to carry on commerce in a new 
channel, they funk under the good for- 
tune of their rivals, and abandoned the 
trade altogether. The Ruffians became a 
new people under Peter the Great, and art 
growing daily more and more powerful. 
The Turks on the contrary have been long 
in a declining flate, and are at prefent a 
very degenerate people. Is it wonderful, 
that during the late war the Turks were 
no match for the Ruffians ? 

No caufe hitherto mentioned hath fuch 
influence in depreffing patriotifm, as ine- 
quality of rank and of riches in an opu- 
lent monarchy. A continual influx of 
wealth into the capital, generates fhow, 
luxury, avarice, which are all felfifh vices; 
and felliflincrs, enflaving the mind, eradi- 
cates every fibre of patriotifm *. Afiadc 

luxury, 

♦ France is not an exception. The French are 
vain of their country, becq^ufe th^y are vain of 

thcmfelves^ 
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luxury, flowing into Rome in a plentiful 
ilream, produced an univerfal corruption 
of manners, and metamorphosed into vo- 
luptuoufnefs the warlike genius of that 
great city. The dominions of Rome were 
Tiow too extenfive for a republican govern- 
ment, and its generals too powerful to 
be difinterefted. Paflion for glory wore 
out of fafhion, as auflerity of manners had 
done formerly: power and riches were 
now the only objedls of ambition : virtue 
feemed a farce ; honour, a chimera ; and 
fame, mere vanity: every Roman, aban- 
doning himfelf to fenfuality, flattered him- 
felf, that he, more wife than his forefa- 
thers, was purfuing the cunning road to 
happinels. Corruption and venality be- 
came general, and maintained iheir ufur- 
pation in the provinces as well as in the 
capital, without ever lofing a foot of 
ground. Pyrrhus attempted by prefents 
to corrupt the Roman fenators, but made 
not the flighteft imprefTion. Deplorable 
was the change of manners in the days of 
Jugurtha : — " Pity it is," faid he, " that 

themfelves. But fuch vanity muft^ be diftinguifhed 
from patriotifm, which confifts in loving Our coun- 
try independent of ourfelves. 

" there 
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** there fliould not be a man fo opuknt as 
" to purchafe a people fo wiliiiig to be 
** fold/' Cicero, mentioning an oracle o: 
ApoJio that Sparta would never be de-| 
ilroy'd but by avarice, juftly obferves^ 
that the prediction holds in every nation 
as well as in Sparta. The Greek empire, 
funk in vokiptuoufnefs without a remain- 
ing fpark of patriotifm^ was no match for 
the Turks^ enflamed with a new religion, 
that promifed paradife to thofe who fliould 
die fighting for their prophet. Hove ma- 
ny nationsj like thofe mentioned, illuftri- 
ous formerly for yigour of mind and love 
to their country, are now funk by con- 
temptible vices as much below brutes as 
they ought to be elevated above them : 
brutes feldom deviate from the perfe^oa 
of their nature, men frequently. 

Succefsful commerce is not more advan- 
tageous by the wealth and power it im- 
mediately beftows, than it is hurtful ulti- 
mately by introducing luxury and volup- 
tuoufnefs, which eradicate patriotifm. In 
the capital of a great monarchy, the pdi- 
fon of opulence is fudden ; becaufe opu- 
lence there is feldom acquired by repu- 
table means; the poifon of commercial 
z opulence 
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opulence is flow, beeaufe commerce fel* 
dom enriches without induitr\', fagacity, 
and fair dealing* But by whatever means 
acquired, opaiencc never fails foon or late 
to fmother patriotifm under lenfuality and 
felfiihaefs. We learn from Plutarch and 
other writers J that the Athenians, who 
had long enjoy'd the funftiine of com- 
merce, were extremely corrupt in the days 
of Philip, and of his fon Alexander. Even 
their chief patriot and orator, a profelled 
champion for independence, was not proof 
againft bribes. While Alexander was pro-^ 
fecuting his conquefts in Indiai Harpalas, 
to whom his inimenfe treafure was intraft-^ 
ed, fled with the whole to Athens. De- 
mofthenes advifed his feilow-citizens to 
expell him, tliat they might not incur 
Alexanders difpleafure. Among other 
things of value, there was the King's cup 
of maffy gold^ curioufly engraved. De- 
mollhenes, furveying it with a greedy eye, 
afked Hirpalus what it weighed. To you, 
faid Harpalus fmillng, it ihall weigh 
twenty talents ; and that very night he 
fent privately to Demolliienes twenty ta- 
lents with the cup, Dcmofthenes next 
day came into the affembly with a cloth 
Vol IL T t rolled 
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rolled about his neck ; and his opinion 
being demanded about Harpalns, he made 
ligns that he had loft his voice. The Ca- 
puans^ the Tarentines, and other Greek 
colonies in the lower parts of Italy^ when 
invaded by the Romans, were no lefs de- 
generate than their brethren in Greece 
when invaded by Philip of Macedon ; the 
iame depravation of manners, the fame 
luxury, the fame paffion for feafls and 
fpe(5lacles^ tlie fame intefline fadions^ the 
fame indifference about their country, and 
the fame contempt of its laws. The For- 
tuguefe, enflamed with love to their coun-^ 
try^ haviDg difcovered a palTage to the In- 
dies by the Cape of Good Hope^ made 
great and important fet tleraents in that 
very diflant part of the globe ; and of their 
immenfe commerce there is no parallel in 
any age or country. Prodigious riches in 
gold, precious ftoncs^ fpices, perfumes^ 
clrug?^, and manufatflureSj were annually 
imported into Liiton from their fettle- 
ments on tlie coafts of Malabar and Coro- 
mandel, from the kingdoms of Camboya^ 
Decan, Malacca, Paiana^ Siani, China,, 
Sec. from the iflands of Ceylon, Sumatra^ 
Java, Corncoj Mo'^ucca?, and Japan : and 
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to Lifbon all the nations in Europe refort- 
ed for thefe valuable commodkies. But 
the downfall of the Portuguefe was no lels 
rapid than their exaltation ; unbounded 
power and immenfe wealth having produ-^ 
ced a total corruption of manners. If fin- 
cere piety, exalted courage, and indefati- 
gable induftry, made the origiftal adven- 
turers more than men ; indolence, fenfua- 
lity, and effeminacy, rendered their fuc- 
ceffors lefs than women. Unhappy it was 
for them to be attacked at that critical 
time by the Dutch, who, in defence of li- 
berty againft the tyranny of Spain, were 
enflamcd with love to their country, as the 
Portuguefe had been formerly *. The 
Dutch, originally from their fituation a 

* While patriotifm was the ruling paflion of the 
Portuguefe, their illuflrious general Don Alphonfo 
d' Albuquerque carried all before him in the Indies. 
He adhered to the ancient frugality of his country- 
men, and notwithftanding his great power and 
wealth, remained uncorrupted. Tho' liberal in 
praifing his ofliccrs, he never preferred any who at- 
tempted to gain his favour by flattery. In private 
life he was of the ftricteH: honour 5 but as juftice is 
little regarded between nations, it was no obftruc- 
tion to his ambitious views of extending the domi- 
uiouii of Portugal. 
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temperate and induftnous people^ became 
leroes in the caufe of liberty ; and patrio- 
lifn^ was their ruling paffion, Profperous 
coiTimerce difFufed wealth through cvoy 
corner ; and yet fuch was the inherent 
virtue of that people, that their patriotiliu 
reiifted very long the contagion of wealth* 
But as appetite for riches increafqs with 
their quantity^ patriotifm funk in propor- 
tion, till it was totally extinguillied ; and 
now the Dutch never think: of tiieir coun^ 
try, unlefs as fubfervieiit to private inte- 
reft. With refpect to the Dutch Eall^lndia 
company in particular, it was indebted tor 
its profperity to the fidelity and frugality 
of its fervant?, and to the patnotilin of 
alh But thefe virtues were underniine4 
and at la ft eradicated by luxury, which 
Europeans feldom refift in a hot climate. 
People go from Europe in the fervice of the 
company, bent beforehand to make their 
fortune p^^r^jj nut mfas; and their diftancc 
from their m afters renders every chect a- 
bortive* The company, eaten up by its 
fervantSj is rendered io feeble, as to bos 
in capable of mainuining its ground a^ 
^jainFt any eictraoidinary i,hock, A war of 
aiiy contiouance with the Indian poten- 
tates 
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tates or with the Engliffi company^ would 
reduce it to bankruptcy. Is the Englilh 
Ea ft- India company in a much better con- 
dition ? Such is the rife and fall of patrio- 
tifm among the nations mentioned ; and 
fuch will be its rife and fall among all na- 
tions in like circumftances. 

It grieves me, that the epidemic diftem- 
pers of luxury and felfiflinefs are fpread- 
ing wide in Britain. It is fruitlefs to dif- 
femble, that profligate manners muft in 
Britain be a confequence of great opulence, 
as they have been in every other pare of 
the globe. Our late diftra6:ions leave no 
room for a doubt, Liflen to a man of fi- 
gure, thoroughly acquainted with every 
machination for court- preferment, " Very 
" little attachment is difcoverable in the 
*' body of our people to our excellent coa- 
*' ftitution : no reverence for the cufloms 
*^ nor for the opinions of our ancellors j 
no attachment but to private intereft, 
nor any zeal but for felfifh gratifica- 
tions. While party - dirtindlions of 
Whig and Tory, high church and low 
church, court and country, fiibfifted, 
the nation was indeed divided, but each 
ii4? ^^W an opiuioDj for which they 

** would 
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" would have hazarded every thing j 
^' both acted from principle: if there were 
'* foine who fought to alter the conftitu- 
*' tion, there were many who would have 
** fpilt their blood to preferve it from vio' 
** lation : if divine hereditary right had 
*' its parti fans, there were multitudes to 
" fland up for the fuperior fantflity of a 
*^ title, founded on an adl of parliament 
** and the confent of a free people. But 
" the abolition of party-names hath de- 
*' ftroy'd all public principles. The 
*' power of the crown was indeed never 
" more vifibly extenfive over the great 
'* men of the nation ; but then thefc 
*' men have lofl their influence over the 
" lower orders : even parliament has loft 
" much of its authority ; and the voice of 
*^ the multitude is fet up againft the fenle 
" of the legitlature : an impoverillied and 
'^ heavily-burdened public, a people luxu- 
" rious and licentiouSj impatient of rulc^ 
*' and defpifing all authority, government 
** relaxed in every finew, and a corrupt 
** fdfSii fpirit pervading the wliole (/?) ^/' 

k 

(^1 The Honourable George Greenville, 

♦ Phiup of Mice Jo^> a pi incc of greit smbiuab* 
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It is a common obfervation, that when 
the belly is full, the mind is at eafe. That 
obfervation, it would appear, holds not in 

London ; 

liad unhappily for his neighbours great power and 
great talents to put his defigns in execution. Du- 
ring the whole courfe of his reign, it was his favou- 
rite object to bring the Greek ftates under fubjeftion, 
particularly that of Athens, which he the moft 
dreaded. Athei>? was in a perilous fituation, (land- 
ing on the very brink of ruin j and yet at that very 
time, a number of its citizens, men of rank, were 
: fo infenfible to the diftreffes of their country, as to 
- form themfelves into a club, for feading, drinking, 
. gaming, and for every fort of fenfual plcafure. It 
was made a rule that nothing ought to difturb the 
mirth or jollity of the fociety. They faw with in- 
difierence their countrymen arming for battle ; and 
with the fame indifference, they heard every day of 
the death or captivity of their fellow-citizens. Did 
there ever exift fuch wretches in human (hape ? 
Reader, fpare thy indignation to vent it on wretches 
flill more deteftable. They are at hand : they are 
in fight. Behold men who term themfelves Britons, 
fomenting a dangerous rebellion in our colonies, 
and facrificing their native country to a feverifh de- 
fire of power and opulence. How virtuous in com- 
parifon the Athenian club ! But reader, banilh 
fuch wretches from thy thoughts: they will four 
thy temper. Deliver them over to fdf-condemna- 
tipn : if they have any confcience left, the punifli- 
ment will be feverc^ Wifh them repentance. Lx- 
tend that wilb to the ai'ch traitor, now on deathbed, 

torn 
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London j for never in any other place did 
riot and licentioulhefs rife to fuch 
heightj without a caufe^ and without 
ven a plaufible pretext ^. 

It is deplorable, that in Englifli public 
fchools, patriotifm makes no branch of c-^ 
ducation : young men, on the contrary, 
are trained \tp to felfiflmefs. Keep ivhat 
you gtt^ and get nvhat you can^ is a leflbn 
that boys learn early at Weftminfter, Win- 
chcfter^ and Eaton ; and it is the leffoa 
that perhaps takes the faftefl: bold of them* 
Students put themfelves in the way of re- 
ceiving vails from flrangers ; and that 
dirty pradlicc continues, tho* far more 
poifonous to manners than the giving vails 
to menial fervants^ which the nation is 
now afliamed of. The Eaton fcholars are] 
at times fent to the highway to rob paifen- 
gers. The ftrong without control tyran- 
nize over the weak, fubjedling them to e- 



torn to pieces wth bodily difeafes, and ftill mors 
with ihoCc of (he mind. 

Lord C if thau tliink^lt on heaven's blift. 

Hold up thy hand, make figtial of thy hope. 
He dies, and makes no fign ! 

IT/m ^uas compofid /hgujt 177 fl 

• Thb was compofcd In the year 1770. 
I 
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nrery fervile office, wiping ftioes not ex- 
cepted. They are permitted to trick and 
deceive one another j and the fineft fellow 
is he who is the mod artful* Friendfliip 
indeed is cultivated, but fuch as we find 
among robbers : a boy would be run 
down, if he had no aflbciate* I do not 
fay, and am far fi^om thinking, that fuch 
tnanners are inculcated by the oiaflers j 
but I fay, and am forry to fay, that no-* 
thing is done to prevent or corre<5l them. 

When a nation, formerly warlike and 
pnbUc-fpirited, is deprefled by luxury and 
felfilhnefs, doth nature afford no means 
for relloring it to its former ftate ? The 
Emperor Hadrian declared the Greeks a free 
people J not doubting, but that a change 
fo animating, would reflore the fine arts 
to their pnftine luftre. — A vain attempt i 
for the genius of the Greeks vanifhed with 
their patriotlfm ; and liberty to them was 
no bleHing. With refpe^ to the Porta- 
gviefe, the decay of their power and of 
their commerce, hath reduced them to a 
much lower Itate, than when they rofe as 
it were out of nothing. At that time they 
were poor, but innocent : at prefent they 
are poor, but corrupted with many vice^^ 

VolIL U tt Their 
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Their pride in particiilar fwells as high 
when mafters of the Indies. The follow- 
ing ridiculous iaftance is a pregnant proof: 
Ihoes and ftockings are prohibited to their 
Indian fubjedls ; tho' many of them would 
pay handfomely for the privilege. There 
is one obvious meafure for reviving the 
Portuguefe trade in India ; but they 
have not fo much vigour of mind re-- 
maining^ as even to think of it, Theyi 
ilill poflefs in that country, the town 
territory of Goa^ the town and territory 
ofDlu, with fome other ports, all admi- 
rably Gtuated for trade. What ftands in 
the way but indolence merely^ againft de- 
claring the places mentioned free ports, 
with liberty of confcience to traders ol 
whatever religion ? Free traders flocking 
there, under prote«5lion of the Portuguefe, 
would undermine the Dutch and EngUlh 
companies, which cannot trade upon a 
equal fooling with private merchants! ^^^ 
by that means, the Portuguefe trade migh 
again fiourilh. But that people are no 
yet brought fo low as to be compelled to 
change their manners, tho' reduced to de- ■ 
pend on their neighbours even for com-B 
mon neceHaries : the gold and diamonds 
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of Brafil, are a plague tbat corrupts alL 
Spain and Portugal afford inftrudlive poll- 
tical leflons ; the latter has been ruined by 
opulence ; the fornier, as will be fcen af- 
t^rwardj by taxes no lefs impolitic than 
oppreffive. To enable thefe nations to re- 
commence their former courfe, or any na- 
tion in the flime condition, 1 can difcover 
no means but pinching poverty. Com- 
merce and manufa<flures taking wing, may 
leave a country in a very diftreffcd condi-* 
tion I but a people may be very diflrefled, 
and yet very vicious ; for vices generated 
by opulence are not foon eradicated. And 
tho' other vices fhould at laft vaniih with 
the temptations that promoted them, in- 
dolence and pufillanimicy will remain for 
ever, unlefs by fome powerful caule the 
oppofite virtues be introduced* A very 
poor man, however indolent, will be 
tempted for bread to exert fome adlivicy ; 
and he may be trained gradually from lefs 
to more by the fame means* Ai5tivity at 
the fame time produces bodily ftrength ; 
"which will reftore courage and boldnels- 
By fuch means a nation may be put iu 
motion with the fame advantages it had 
originally ; and its fecond progrefa may 
Una prove 
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prove as fuccefsful as the firfl* Thus na- 
tions go round in a circle : the firft part 
of the progrefs is verified in a thou land 
inftances ; but the world has not fhbfifted 
long enough to afford any dear inftance 
pf the other *, 

I 

« The following letter I had from a gentleman* 
who, tho* at Lifbon for the fake of health, neglects 
no opporcunity to jncrcafe his (lock of knowledge. 
" Nothing but oculai^ dcmonftradoa could have 
•* convinced me that the human fpecies may be de- 
** praved to the degree that is exemplified in this 
** country. Whether with regard to politics, mo- 
rab, arts, or focial intercourfe, it is equally de- 
fective. Id rtiort, excepting the mere elementaxy 
benefits of earth and air, this country is in the low- 
'' cfl ftatc. Will you believe that I found not afingk 
** man who could inform me of the price of land, 
f* very few who had any notion to what value the 
^ produft of their country extends, or of its colonies* 
** No one able to 'point out the means of reviving 
^* Portugal from its prefent defponding condition. 
*■ With refpeO to a general plan of leg Ifl at! on, there 
is none \ unlcfs the caprices of an ignorant defpot 
** may be called ftich» or the projects of a dcfigning 
miniftpr, conftantly endeavouring to deprefs the 
nobility and to beggar the other orders of the 
** ftate. This the Marquis Pombal has at length 
f* completed* He hag left the crown poflcfled of 
1* a thkd part of the land- property, the church en- 
ff joying another thirds tht remainder left to an 

i* indigeai 
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I clofe this Iketch with two illuftrious 
examples of patriotifm ; one ancient, one 
modern ; one among the whites, one a- 
mong the blacks. Ariftides the Athenian 
is famed above all the ancientis for love to 
his country. Its fafety and honour were 

*^ indigent nobility and their vaflals. He has fub- 
^* jefted every branch of commerce to minifterial c- 
** moluments ; and fixed judicial proceedings, both 
•* civil and criminal, on the Suftuating bafis of his 
^* own intereft or inclination. Take an inftance of 
** their law. A fmall proprietor having land ad- 
** joining to or intermixed with the land of a great- 
** er proprietor, is obliged to fell his poflejHion, if 
•* the other wifhes to have it. In the cafe of fevcral 
** competitors to the fucceffion of land, it is the cn- 
** deavour of each to feize the pofleffion, well know«^ 
^* ing that pofleffion is commonly held the beft title 5 
*^ and at any rate, that there is no claim for rents 
** during the time of litigation. All the corn grow- 
«* ing in Eftremadura muft be fold at Lifbon. A 
^* tenth of all fales, rents, wages, &c. goes to the 
** King. Thefe inftances are I think fufficient to 
** give a notion of the prefent ftate of the kingdom, 
** and of the merits of Pombal, who has long ha4 
** the reins in his hands 'as firft minifter, who may 
** juftly boaft of having freed his countrymen fronot 
** the dread of becoming more wretched than they 
** are at prefent. It gave me fatisfaftion to find the 
*^ doilrines of the Sketches finely illuftrated in the 
^^ hiftory of this Angular kingdom, I am/' &c. 
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the only objedls of his ambition ; and his] 
fignal dliintereflednefs made it the fame t€ 
hinri, whether thefe ends were accompUfti-i 
cd by himfelf or by others^ by his friends 
or his foes. One confpicuous ioftance oc-l 
curred before the battle of Marathon. Of 
the ten generals chofen to command the 
Athenian army^ he was one : but fenfibk 
that a divided command is fubjedled to 
manifold inconveniences^ he exerted all 
his influence for Miltiades ; and at the 
fame time, zealoufly fupported a propofal 
of Miltiades to meet the Perfians in the 
field. His difintereftednefs was ftill more 
confpicuotis with regard to Themiftocles, 
his bitter enemy. Sufpending all enmity, 
he cordially agreed with him in every o- 
peration of the war ; aflifting him with 
his counfel and credit^ and yet fuffering 
him to cngrofs all the honour. In peace 
he was the fame, yielding to Themiftocles 
in the adminiftration of government^ and 
contenting himfelf with a fubordinate 
place. In the fenate and in the aflembly 
of tiie people, he made many propoCils in 
a borrowed name, to prevent envy and op- 
poGtion^ He retired from public bufmcfs 
at the latter part of his life j paffing his 
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time ill training young men for ferving 
the ftate, inllilling into them principles of 
honour and virtue, and infpiring them 
with love to their country. His death un- 
folded a fignal proof of the contempt he 
had for riches ; he who had been treaibrer 
of Greece during tlie laviftiment of war, 
did not leave money fufficient to defray 
the expence of his funerals : a Britifh com- 
miflary^ in like circumftances, acquires 
the riches of Croefus, 

The fcene of the other example is Fouli, 
a negro kingdom in Africa. Such regard 
is paid there to royal blood, that no inaa 
can fucceed to the crown^ but who is con- 
neded with the firll monarch, by an un- 
interrupted chain of females : a connec- 
tion by males would give no fecurity, as 
the women of that country are prone to 
gallantry. In the lad century, the Prince 
of Sambaboa, the King*s nephew by ius 
fifler, was inverted with the dignity of 
Kamalingo^ a dignity appropriated to the 
prefumptive heir. A liberal and generous 
mind with undaunted courage, rivetted 
him in the affetftions of the nobility and 
people. They rejoiced in the expedlation 
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of having Mm for their King. But their 
cxpecflarion was blafled. The King, fond 
of his children, ventured a bold meafure, 
which was, to inveft his eldefl fbn with 
the dignity of Kamalingo, and to declare 
Inm heir to the crown, Tho* the Prince 
of Sambaboa had for him the laws of the 
kingdom and the hearts of the people, yec 
he retired in filence to avoid a civil war. 
He could not however prevent men of 
rank from flocking to him ; which being 
interpreted a rebellion, the King railed an 
army, vowing to put them all to the fword. 
As the King advanced, the Prince retired, 
refolving not to draw his fword again ft an 
uncle, whom he was accufloraed to call 
'father. But finding that the command 
of the army was beftow'd on his rival, he 
made ready for battle. The Prince ob- 
tained a complete vitSory ; but his heart 
was not elated. The horrors of a civil 
war, ftared him in the face : he bid fare- 
well to his friends, difmiffed his army, 
and retired into a ncighbourkig kingdom; 
relying on the affeflions of the people, to 
be placed on the throne after his uncle's 
death. During baniiliment, which con- 
2 tiaued 
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J tinned thirty tedious years, frequent at- 
..tempts upon his Hfe put his temper to a 
ievere trial ; for while he exifled, the King 
had no hopes that his fbn would reign in 
peace. He had the fortitude to furmount 
every trial ; when, in the year 1702, be- 
ginning to yield to age and misfortunes, 
his uncle died. His coufin was depoied ; 
and he was called by the unanimous voice 
of the nobles, to reign over a people who 
adored him. 
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PREFACE, 

JN the folloivitig JHght ejfay^ intended for 
novices onlyy it fatisfes my ambition^ to 
rival certain pains-taking authors^ vubo teach 
hijlory in the perfpicuous mode of quejiion and, 
anpwer. Among novices^ it ivoidd be unpav" 
donahle to rankfuch of my fellovu-citizens^ at 
are ambitious of a feat in parliament ; many of 
'whom facrifice the inheritance of their an-- 
cefiors^ for an opportunity to exert their pa- 
iriotifm in that augufi affembly. Canfuch a 
facrifice permit me to doubt ^ of their being a- 
depts in the my ft cries of government^ and of 
taxes in particvdar ? they ought at leaf to he, 
initiated in thefe myfteri.es. 

It is of importance^ that taxes and thev^ 
efcfis be underftood^ not only by the ^nemhers 
^ QUr parliaments but by their elcclors : a re^ 

^refentativ^ 
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pnfentative ivill not readily vote fo^ a de^ 
Jiruftive taxy ivhen he cannot hope to dif^ 
gulfe his conduB. The intention of the pre-- 
fent Jketchy ii to unfold the principles upon 
'which taxes ought to befounded^ and to point 
out nvhat are beneficial^ ivhat noxious. I 
have endeavoured to introduce fi)me light intp 
afubje6l involved ih Egyptian darknefi ; and 
if that end be attained ^ Ifloalldie in the faith 
that I have not been an unprofitable fetvant to 
f>jy country. 
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THis fubjc£l confifls^ of many parts; 
not a little intricate^ A proper dif- 
tiibution will tend to perfpicuity ; and 1 
tliink it may be fftly divided into the foW 
lowing fcdlions. ift, General confidera- 
tions^ on taxes. 2d,. Power of impofiflg: 
taxes. 3d, Diflferent forts of taxes, with 
. their advantages and difadvantages.. 4th,, 
Manner of levying taxes. 5th, Rules to 
be obferved in taxing. 6th, Taxes exa- 
mined with refpecft to their effedls, 7th,, 
Taxes for advancing induflry and comr 
mcrce. 



SECTION I. 

General Confideratmis on Taxes-^ 

A S opulence is not friendly to ftudy and^ 

knowledge, the men beft qualified- 

fo» being generals, admirals, judges, or 

mii^Lfters* 
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minifters of ftate, are feldom opulent j 
and to make fuch men ferve without pay, 
would be in effefl to eafe the rich at the 
expence of the poor. With reipe£l to the 
mihtary branch in particular, the bulk of 
thofe who compofe an army, if withdrawn 
from daily labour, muft ftarve^ unlefs the 
public which they ferve afford them mainr 
tenance, A republican government, du- 
ring peace, may indeed be fupported at a 
very fmall charge, among a temperate 
and patriotic people. In a monarchy, a 
public fund is indifpenfable, even during 
peace : and in war it is indifpen fable, 
whatever be the government. The Spar- 
tans carried all before them in Greece, 
but were forc'd to quit their hold, having 
no fund for a (landing army ; and the o- 
ther Greek ftates were obhged to confe- 
derate with the Athenians, who had a 
public fund, and who after the, Periian 
war became matters at fea. A defect fo 
obvious in the Spartan government, did 
afluredly not efcape Lycurgus,. the moft 
profound of all leginators. Forefcein^i; 
that conqueft would be deftruclive to lii? 
countrymen, his fole purpofe was to guard 
thera from being conquered ; which in 

Sparta 
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Sparta required no public fund, as all the 
citizens were equal, and equal If bound ta 
defend themfelves and their country, A 
flate, it is true, without a public fund, 
is ill qualified to oppofe a ftanding 
army 5 regularly difciplined, and regu- 
larly paid. But in political matters, ex- 
perience is our only fure guide ; and the 
hiftory of nations^ at that early period^ 
was too barren to aflford inftru 6:1011, Ly- 
curgus may well be excufed, confidering 
how little progrefs political knowledge had 
made in a much later period. Charles VIL 
of France, was the firfl in modern times 
who eftabllihed a fund for a ftanding 
army. Againil that dangerous innova- 
tion, the crown-valTals had no refource 
but to imitate their fovereign ; and yer^ 
without even dreaming of a refource, they 
fuflered themfelves to be undermined, and 
at lafl overturned, by the King their fupe^ 
rior. Tlius^ on the one hand^ a nation 
however warlike that has not a public ' 
fund, is no match for a Handing army 
enured to war : extenii?e commerce, 011 
the other hand^ enables a nation to Jiip- 
port a Jhmding army; but by introducing 1 
luxury it eradicates manhood, and rendeiii( 

dmt 1 
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that army an unfit match for any poor 
^nd warlike invader. Hard may feem the 
fate of nations, laid thus open to deftruc- 
tion from every quarter* All that can be 
faid isi that fuch viclffitiades feem to enter 
into the fcheme of providence* 

The liability of land fits it, above all 
other fubjcifls, for a public patrimony. 
But as crowrn-lands lie open to the rapaci- 
ty of favourites J it becomes necelTary, 
when thefe are dilTipated, to introduce 
raxes ; which have the following pro- 
perties^ that they unite in one common 
intereft the fovereign and his fubjefts^ and 
that they can be augmented or diminifiied 
according to exigencies. 

The art of levying money by taxes was 
fo little underflood in the fixtcenth centu- 
ry, that after the famous battle of Pa via, 
in which the French King was made pri- 
foncr, Charles V< was obliged to difband 
his vielorioos army, tho' contifling but of 
24,000 men, becaufe he had not the art to 
levy, in his extenfive dominions, a fum 
/^rieceffary to keep it on foot. So little 
knowledge was' there in England of politic 
ral arithmetic in the days of Edward III- 
^hat L. t : 2 : 4 on each parilh was com:^ 
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puted to be fufBcient for raifing a fiibfidy 
of L. 50,000. It being found, that there 
were but 8700 parifhes^ exclufive of Wales^M 
the parliament^ in order to raife the laid 
fublidy, afleffed on each parilh L. 5, 1 6 $. 
In iinpoiing taxes^ ought not the ex- 
pence of living to be dedudled, and to 
confider the remainder as the only taxable 
1 abje6l ? This mode was adopted in the ■ 
Hate of Athens* A rent of 500 meafuresB 
of corn, burdened the landlord with the 
yearly contribution of a talent : a rent of 
300, burdened him with half a talent ; a 
rent of 200, burdened him with the fisth 
part of a talent ; and land under that rent 
paid no tax. Here the tax was not in 
proportion to the eftate, but to what could 
be fpired out of it j or, in other words, 
in proportion to the ability of the proprie- 
tor. At the fame time, ability mafb not 
be cftimated by what a man aclually fa?es> 
which would exempt the profufe and pro- 
fligate from paying taxes, but by what 
a m^n c;in pay who lives with economy 
according to his rank. This rale is found- 
ed on the very nature of government ; to 
tax a man s food, or the fubjed that af- 
fords him bare neccilaric?, is worfe than 
X the 
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the denying him protedlion : it ftarves 
him. Hence the following propofition 
may be laid down as the comer-ftone of 
taxation - building, " That every man 
" ought to contribute to the public re- 
*' venue, not in proportion to his fub- 
" (lance, but to his ability." I am forry 
to obferve, that this rule is little regarded 
in Britifli taxes ; tho' nothing would con- 
tribute more to fweeten the minds of the 
people and to make them fond of their go- 
vernment, than a regulation fraught with 
fb much equity. 

Taxes were long in ufe before it was 
difcovered, that they could be made fub- 
fervient to other purpofes, befide that of 
fupporting government. In the fifteenth 
century, the ftates of Byrgundy rejeded 
with indignation a demand made by the 
Duke, of a duty on fait ; tho' they found 
no other objedlion, but that it would op- 
prefs the poor people, who lived moftly on 
fait meat and fait filh. It did not occur 
to them, that fuch a tax might hurt their 
manufaiStures, by raifing the price of la- 
bour. A tax of two fhillings on every 
hearth, known by the name of hearth-- 
money y was granted to Charles II. his heira 
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and iiTCcefTors, for ever. It was abroga- 
ted by an a6l of William and Mary, ann. 
1688, on the following preamble, *' That 
it is not only a great oppreflion upon 
the poorer fort, but a badge of flavery 
upon the whole people, expofing every 
man s houfe to be entered into and 
fearched at pleafure, by perfons un- 
known to him." Had the harm done 
by fuch a tax to our manufaiSlures been 
at that time underftood, it would have 
been urged as the capital reafon againft it. 
Our late improvements in commercial ^po- 
litics have unfolded an important dodlrine, 
That taxes are feldom indifferent to the 
public good ; that frequently they are 
more oppreffive to the people, than bene- 
ficial to the fovereign ; and, on the other 
hand, that they may be fo contrived, as 
to rival bounties in promoting induftry, 
manufadlures, and commerce. Thefe dif- 
ferent effects of taxes, have rendered the 
fubjedl not a little intricate. 

It is an article of importance in govern- 
ment, to have it afcertained, what propor- 
tion of the annual income of a nation may 
be drawn from the people by taxes, with- 
out impoverilhing them. An eighth part 

is 
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is held to be too much : hufbandry, com- 
merce^ and population, would fufFer, Da- 
venant fays, that the Dutch pay to the 
public annually^ the fourth part of the in- 
come of their country j and he adds, that 
their flridl economy enables them to bear 
that immenfe load, without raifing the 
price of labour fo high as to cut them out 
of the foreign market. It was probably fo 
in the days of Davenant ; but of late^ 
matters are much altered : the dearnefs 
of living and of labour, has excluded all 
the Dutch manufadlures from the foreign 
market. Till the French war in King 
William's reign, England paid in taxes 
but about a twentieth part of its annual 
income^ 



SECT. II. 

Power of impojing Taxes. 



npHat to inipofe taxes belongs to the fo^ 
vereign, and to him only, is un- 
doubted. But it has been doubted, vv-he- 
ther even King and parliament, who pof- 
Y y 2 fefs 
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fefs the fovereJgn authority in Britain, can^ 
legally impofe a tax without confent of , 
the people. The celebrated Loeke, in MsJ 
effay oa government {iijf lays down tl 
following propofition as fundamental* 
** *Tis true, governments cannot be fup- 
ported without great charge : and ^tis 
fit every one who enjoys his fhare of 
protedion fhould pay out of his eftate 
his proportion for the maintenance of it 
But ftill it muft be with his own con- 
i'ent, i, e. the confent of the majorityi 
giving it eidier by themfelves, or their 
reprefentatives chofen by them j for if 
any one fhall claim a power to lay and 
levy taxes on the people by his own au- 
thority, and without foch confent of 
the people, he thereby invades the fun- 
** damental law of property, and fub verts 
*' the end of government. For what pro- 
" perry have I in that which another may 
** by right take when he pleafes to him- 
" lelf ?" No author has refleiled more 
honour on his native country, and on 
mankind, than Mr Locke* Yet no name 
is above truth j and I am obliged to ob- 
ferve, tho' with regret, that intheforego- 

(ff) Ctap, II. § 140. 
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ing reafoning the right of impofing uxes 
is laid upon a very crazy foundation. It 
may indeed be faid with feme colour, that 
the freeholders virtually im power their re- 
prefentatives to tax them. But their vaf- 
fals and tenants^ who have no vote in e- 
kifling members of parliament^ empower 
none to tax them : yet they arc taxed like 
others ; and fo are the vaffals and tenants 
of peers. Add to thefe an immenfe num- 
ber of artifanSi manufacturers, day-la- 
bourers, domeftics. Sec, &c, with the 
Cjp^hole female fex ; and it will appear, that 
ithofe who are reprefented in parliament, 
make not the hundredth part of the tax- 
able people. But further, it is acknow- 
ledged by our author, that the majority 
l&f the Lords and Commons mufl: bind the 
minority. This circumftance might have 
opened his eyes : for furely the minority in 
this cafe are bound without their confent ; 
nay, againll their confent. That a flate 
annot tax its fubjecls without their con- 
bnt^ is a rafli propofition, totally flibver- 
ve of government. Locke himfelf has 
fuggelted the folid foundation of taxes, 
tho' inadvertently he lays no weight on it, 
1 borrow his own words : " That every 
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one who enjoys his fhare of prote^ion^ 
fhould pay out of his eftate his propor- 
tion for the maintenance of the govern- 



" ment." 



The duties of fovereign and of 



fubjed are reciprocal j and common ju- 
flice requires, that a iubjecl, or any per* 
fon who is protected by a government^ 
ought to pay for that protecflion. Similar 
inflances without number of fuch recipro- 
cal duties I occur in the laws of every civi- 
lized nation* A man calls for meat and 
drink in a tavern : is he not bound to pay, 
tho'hemade no agreement beforehand? 
A man wafted over a river in a ferry-boat, 
mufl pay the common fare, though he 
made no promife. Nay, it is every man's 
intereft to pay for protedion : government 
cannot fubfift without a public fund ; and 
what w^iU become of individuals, when 
left open to every rapacious invader ?' 
Thus taxes are implied in the very nature 
of government ; and the interpolition of 
fovereign authority, is only neceflary for 
determining the expediency of a tax ; and 
the quota, if found expedient. 

Many writers, mifled by the refpeiflable 
authority of Locke, boldly maintain, that 
a Britifii parliament cannot legally tax thff 
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American colonics, who are not reprefent- 
ed in parliament. This propolition, which 
has drawn the attention of the public of late 
years has led me to be more explicit on the 
power of impofing taxes, than otherwife 
would be necellary. Thofe who favouf 
the independence of our colonies urge, 
" That a man ought to have the difpofal 
'* of what he acquires by honeft induftry, 
*' lubje<5l to no control : whence the ne- 
ceffity of a parliament for impofing 
taxes, where every individual is either 
perfonally prefcnt, or by a reprefenta- 
tive of his own ek^ftion. The aid ac- 
cordingly given to a Britifh fovereign, 
is not a tribute, but a free and vohm- 
" tary gift," What is faid above will 
bring the difpute within a very narrow 
compafs. If our colonifts be Britiili fub- 
je<5ls, which hitherto has not been contro- 
verted, they are fubje<5led to the Britilli 
legiflature in every article of government ; 
and as from the beginning they have been 
proteded by Britain, they ought like o- 
ther fubjecls to pay for that protec1:ion. 
There never was a time lefs favourable to 
their claim of freedom from taxes, than 
the clofe of the late war with France. Had 
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not Britain feafonably interpofed, they 
would have been fwallowM up by France, . 
and become flaves to defpotifra. ■ 

If it be qneftioned^ By what a6ls h a 
man underftood to claim prote<5lioii of MM 
government ; I anfwer. By fetting his foot™ 
within the territory. If, upon landing a^ 
Dover, a foreigner be robbeti, the law ii^"" 
terpofes for him as for a native. And as 
he is thus protected, he pays for protec- 
tion when he purchafes a pair of fhoes, or 
a bottle of beer. The cafe is clear, with 
refpedl to a man who can chufe the place 
of his refidence. But what fhall be faid 
of children, who are not capable of choice, 
nor of confent ? They are proteded ; and 
protedlion implies the reciprocal duty of 
paying taxes* As foou as a young man is 
capable of a(5ling for himfelf, he is at li- 
berty to chufe other prote<5lors, if thofe 
who have hitherto prote£led him be not tn 
his taAe. ^ 

If a legal power to impofe taxes without " 
confent of tlie people, did neceflarily im* 
ply a legal power to impofe taxes at plea- 
fure, Tvithout limitation, Locke*s argu- 
ment would be invincible, in a country of 
freedom at leaft* A power to impofe ta« 
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at pleafure, would indeed be an invafion 
of the fundamental law of property ; be- 
caufe, under pretext of taxing, it. would 
fubje(fl every man's property to the arbi- 
trary will of the fovereigUi But the argu- 
ment has no weight, where the fovereign's 
power is limited. The reciprocal duties 
between fovereign and fubjedl imply, that 
the people ought to contribute what fums 
are necefTary for the fupport of govern- 
ment, and that the fovereign ought not to 
demand more. It is true^ that there is no 
regular check againft him, when he tranf- 
grefles his duty in this particular : but 
there is an effedlual check in the nature of 
every government that is not legally de- 
Ipotic, viz. a general concert, among all 
i*anks, to vindicate their liberty againft a 
courfe of violence and oppreflion ; and 
;inultiplied a(5ls of that kind have more 
than once brought about fuch a concert. 

As every member of the body- politic is 
tinder protection of the government, every 
one of them, as obferved above, ought to 
pay for being protec^led ; and yet this pro- 
pofition has been controverted by an au-*^ 
thor of fome note {a) ; who maintains, 

{a) L' ami des hommes. 
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" That the food and raiment furniflied ta 
" the fociety by hufbandmen and manu- 
** fadlu-rers, are all that thefe good people 
" are bound to contribute : and fuppofing 
" them bound to contribute more, it is not 
" till others have done as much for the 
" public." At that rate^ lawyers and 
phyficians ought alfo to be exempted from 
contributing ; efpecially thofe who draw 
the greateil fums^ becaufe they are fuppo- 
fed to do the moft good. Tha^ argunoenr, 
the fuggeftion of a benevolent heart; is no 
proof of an enlightened underftaiiding. . 
The labours of the farmer, of the lawyer, 
of the phyfician, contribute not a mite to 
the public fund, nor tend to defray the ex- 
pence of government. The luxurious pro-^ 
prietor of a great eftate has a ftill better 
title to be exempted than the h'ufband^ 
man ; beCaufe he is a great benefacSlor to 
the public, by giving bread to a variety 
of induftrious people. In a word, every 
man ought to caniribute for being pro- 
tected ; and if a hunDandman be prote^ed 
in working for himfelf one-and-fifty weeks 
yearly, he ought thankfully to work one 
week more, for defraying the expence of 
tiiat protefHon. 

SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

J)ifferent Sorts of Taxes ^ ivith their Advati- 
tages and Dlfadv ant ages. 

A LL taxes are laid upon perfons ; but 
•^ in different refpecfls : a tax laid on a 
man perfonally, for himfelf and family^ 
is termed a capitation- tax ; a tax laid oa 
him for his property, is termed a 4ax on 
goods. The latter is the only rational tax, 
becaufe it may be proportioned to the a- 
bility of the proprietor. It has only one 
inconvenience, that his debts muft be o- 
verlooked j becaufe to take thefe into the 
account, would lead to endlefs intricacies. 
But there is an obvious remedy for that 
inconvenience : let the man who complains 
free himfelf of debt, by felling land or 
moveables ; v/hich will fo far relieve him 
cf the x.?.\. Nor ought this meafure to be 
ccniidered as a hn.rdlhip : it is feldoin the 
inrcreil of a landholder to be in debt ; and 
with rcfpecl: to the public, the nieafare 
Z z 2 not 
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not only promotes the circulation of pro- 
perty, but is favourable to creditors, by 
procuring them payment, A capitation- 
tax goes upon an erroneous principle, as 
if all men were of equal ability. What 
prompts it is, that many men, rich ia 
bonds and other moveables that can ea- 
fily be hid from public infpe<5lion, cannot; 
be reached otherwife than by a capitation- 
tax. But as, by the very fuppofition, fuch 
men cannot be diftinguiflied from the mafa 
of the people, that mode of taxing, mife^ 
rably unequal, is rarely pra(3:ifed aniong 
enlightened nations. Ruflia labours under 
\i capitation- tax. Some years ago, a ca- 
pitation-tax was impofed in Denmark, ob- 
liging even day-labourers to pay for their 
wives and children. Upon the fame ab^ 
furd plan, a tax was impofed on marriage. 
One would be tempted to think, that po- 
pulation was intended to be diicouraged^ 
The Danilh miniflry have been fcnfible of 
the impropriety of fuch taxes ; for a ta^ 
impofed on thofe who obtain titles of ho- 
nour fror^ the crown, is applied for relie- 
ving hufbandmen of their capitation-tax. 
But a tax of this kind lies open to many 
Qt^hgr obje6liQ^5. It; gannpt fail to raife 
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the price of labour, a poifonous efFedl in a 
country of induftry ; for the labourer will 
relieve himfelf of the tax, by heightening 
his wages : more prudent it would be to 
lay the tax diredlly on the employer, which 
would remove the pretext for heightening 
wages. The taxing of day-labourers, whe- 
ther by capitation or in any other manner, 
has befide an efFedl contrary to what is 
intended : inftead of increafing the public 
revenue, it virtually lefTens it, by raifing 
the pay of foldiers, failors, and of every 
workman employed by government. 

Taxes upon goods are of two kinds, viz. 
upon things confumable, and upon things 
not confumable. I begin with the latter. 
The land-tax in Britain, paid by the pro- 
prietor according to an invariable rule, and 
levied with very little expence, is of all 
taxes the moft juft, and the mofl: efFedual. 
The proprietor, knowing beforehand the 
fum he is fabjecled to, prepares accor- 
dingly: and as each proprietor contributes 
in proportion to his eftate, the tax makes 
no variation in their relative opulence. 
The only improvement it is fufceprible of, 
is the Athenian regulation, of exempting 
fm-^ll eftates that are no^ raore than fuffi- 
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cient to afford bread to the frugal propri- 
etor. In France, the land-tax feems to 
have been eftabliflied on a very falfe foun- 
dation, viz. That the clergy perform their 
duty to the flate by praying and inftrud- 
ing, that the nobleffe fight for the ftate ; 
and confequently, that the only duty left 
to the farmer, is to defray the charges of 
government. This argument would hold, 
if the clergy were not paid for praying, 
nor the nobleffe for fighting. Such a load 
upon the pooreft members of the ftate, is 
an abfurdity in politics. And to render 
it ftill more abfurd, the tax on the farmer 
is not impofed by an invariable rule : e- 
very one is taxed in proportion to his ap- 
parent circumftances, which in effect is 
to tax induftry. Nor is this all. Under 
pretext of preventing famine, the export- 
ing of corn, even from province to prp- 
vince, is frequently interrupted ; by which 
it happens, that the corn of a plentiful 
year is deflroy'd by infedts, and in a year 
of fcarcity is engroffed by merchants. 
Suppofe a pbn were defiderated for dif- 
coun^ging agriculture, here is one actually 
put in execution, the fucccfs of which is 
iufalllble. ^^ Were it related/' obfervcs a 

French 
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French writer^ " in fome foreign hiftory^ 
" that there is a country extremely fertile^ 
^' in a fine climate, enjoying navigable 
*' rivers, w^ith every advantage for the 
" commerce of corn; and yet that the 
*' produdl is not fiifBcient for the inhabi- 
tants : would not one conclude the peo- 
" pie to be ftupid and barbarous ? And 
*' yet this is the cafe of France." Hq adds 
the true reafon, which is, the difcourage- 
ment hufbandry lies under by oppreflive 
taxes. We have Diodorus Siculus for our 
authority, that the hufbandman was great- 
ly rcfpedled in Hindoftan. Among other 
nations, fays he, the land during war lies 
iintilled ; but in Hindoftan, hufbandmeu 
are facred, and no foldier ventures to lay 
a hand on them. They are confidcred as 
fervants of the public^ who cannot be dif^ 
penfed with. 

It is a grofs error to maintain, that a 
tax on land is the fame with a tax on the 
producfl of land. The former, which is 
the Englifli mode, is no difcauragement 
to induftry and improvements : on the 
contrary, the higher the value of land is 
raifed, the lefs will the tax be in propor- 
tion. The latter, which is the French 

mode. 
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mode, is a great difcouragement to indu- 
ftry and improvements ; becaufe the more 
a man improves, the deeper he is taxed* 
The tenth part of the product of land, is 
the only tax that is paid in China. This 
tax, of the fame nature with the tithe paid 
among us to the clergy, yields to the Bri- 
tifh mode of taxing the land itfelf, arid not 
its produdl ; but is lefs exceptionable than 
the land-tax in France, becaufe it is not ar- 
bitrary. The Chinefe tax, paid in kind, 
is' ftored in magazines, and fold from time 
to time for maintaining the magiftrates 
and the army, the furplus being remitted 
to the treafury. In cafe of famine, it is 
fold to the poor people at a moderate price. 
In Tonquin, there is a land-tax, which, 
like that in France, is laid upon the pea- 
fants, exempting people of condition, and 
the literati in particular. Many grounds 
that bear not corn, 'contribute hay for the 
king's elephants and cavalry ; which the 
poor peafants are obliged to carry to the 
capital, even from the greatcft diftance ; a 
regulation no lefs injudicious than flaviili. 
The windovv'-tax, the coach- tax, and 
the plate-tax, come under the prcfent head, 
being taxes upon things not confumabl^. 
I In 
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In Holland horfes are taxed j and there is 
a tax on domeftic fervants^ which defer ves 
well to be imitated. Vanity in Britain, 
and love of ftiow, have miiltipUed do- 
medics, far beyond necellity, and even 
beyond convenience, A number of idlers 
t:olle<fted in a luxurious family, become 
vitious and debauched ; and many nfeful 
hands are withdrawn from hufbandry and 
manufadlures. In order that the tax may 
reach none but the vain and fplendid^ 
thofe who have but one fervant pay no- 
thing : two domeftics fubje6t the mailer to 
five fliillings for each^ three to ten lliil- 
Jings for each, four to twenty fliillings, 
five to forty Ibillings, and fo on in a geo- 
metrical progreffion. In Denmark^ a 
farmer is taxed for every plougli he ufes. 
If the tax be intended for dilcouraging ex- 
tenfive farms, it is a happy contrivance^ 
agreeable to found policy ; for fmall farms 
increafe the number of temperate and ro- 
buft people, fit for every foit of laboiin 

Next of taxes upon things confumable. 
The taxes that appear the leaft oppreffive, 
becaufe difguifed, are what are laid on our 
manufaftures : the tax is advanced by the 
Bianufaclurer^ and drawn from the pur- 
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price higher than barely to indenmifyj 
Iximfelf ; by which means^ the tax is com- 
monly doubled on the confumer. The in- . 
convenience however is but temporary. ■ 
" Such extortion," fays Davenant^ ** cam- 
*^ not laft long j for every commodity in 
*^ common ufe finds in the market its true 
*^ value and price/* 

There is another inconvenience muc^j 
more diflreffing, becaufe it admits not a1 
remedy, and becaufe it afFei^s the ftate it- ■ 
felf Taxes on confumption^ being €om-«fl 
monly laid on things of the greateft ufe, 
raife a great fnm to the public^ vs^ithout 
much burdening individuals ; the duty on 
coal, for example^ on candle^ on leather, 
on fbap, on fair, on malt, and on malt- 
liquor. Thefe duties however carry in 
their bofom a flow poifoo, by raiiing the 
price of labour and of manufa^lures. DeA 
Wit obfervesj that the Dutch uxes upon 
confomption have raifed the price of their 
broad cloth forty psr cent ; and our ma- 
nufa(5lures by the fame means are raifed at 
leafl thirty psr cent, Britain has long la- 
boured under this chronical diftemper ! 
which, by excluding her from foreign 
m^irkets, will not only put an end to hi 
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own Tnanufa6:ures, but will open a wide 
door to the foreign, as fmuggling caniiot 
be prevented where commodities imported 
are much cheaper than our own. The 
Dutch taxes on confuraption are exceed- 
ingly high ; and yet neceflary, not only 
for defraying the expence of government, 
but for guarding their frontier, and above 
all for keeping out the fea ! The induClry 
however and frugaHty of the people^ en-" 
able them to bear that heavy burden with^ 
out murmuring. But other European na- 
tions have now acquired a fhare of the im- 
menfe commerce formerly carried on by the 
Dutch alone. Their trade accordingly is 
on the decline J and when it iinks a little 
lower, the heavy taxes will undoubtedly 
depopulate their count^5^ 

Nor ought it to be overlooked, that 
xcs on confumption are not equally pros- 
per in every cafe. They are proper in a 
populous country^ like Holland ; becaufe 
the expence of collecfling is but a trifle, 
compared with the fums collected. But 
in a country thinly peopled, fuch taxes 
are improper ; becauie the expence of col- 
Jefling, makes too great a proportion of 
the fums coUeded ; in the highlands of 

Scotland, 
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Scotland I the excife on ale and fpirits do- 
frays not the expence of levying j the 
people are burdened, and the government 
is not fupported. I fufpe<5l that the win- 
dow tax in Scotland lies open to the fame 
obje(ftion. 

A lottery is a fort of tax different from 
any that have been mentioned. It is a 
tasC| of all the moft agreeable, being tn*^ 
tirely voluntary. An appetite for ganaing, 
inherent even in favages, prompts multi- 
tudes to venture their money in hopes of a 
high prize ; tho'' they cannot altogether 
hide from themfelves, the inequality of 
the play. But it is well, that the lelfifli 
paffions of men, can be made fubfervient 
to the public good. Lotteries however 
produce one unhappy effedl ; they blunt 
the edge of induftry, by direfting the at- ■ 
tention to a more com pendioxis mode of" 
gain. At the fame time, the money ac- 
quired by a lottery, feldom turns to ac- 
count ; for what comes without trouble, 
goes commonly without thought. 
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SECT. IV. 

Manner of levying Taxes. 

*T^O avoid the rapacity of fanners, a mild 
government will, in moft cafes, pre- 
fer management; i. e. it will levy taxes 
by officers appointed for that purpofe. 
Montefquieu (j) has handled that point 
with his lifual fpiightly elegance. 

Importation-duties are commonly laid 
npon the importer before the cargo is 
landed, leaving him to add the duty to 
the price of the goods ; and the facility of 
levying, is the motive for preferring that 
mode. But is it not hard, that the im- 
porter fhould be obliged to advance a great 
fum in name of duty, before drawing a 
Ihilling by the fale of his goods ? It is not 
only hard, but grofsly unjtift'; for if the 
goods perifti without being fold, the duty 
is loft to the importer : he has no claim a- 
gainft the public for reftitution. This has ' 

\a\ L'Efprit des lolx. liv. 13, ch. 19. 
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more the air of defpotifm, than of a free 
government. Would it not be more equi- 
table, that the goods fhould be lodged ifii 
a public warehoufe^ under cuftody of re- J 
venue-officerr, the importer paying the 
duty as goods are fold ? According to the ^ 
prefent mode, the duty remains with the ^ 
collector three years^ in order to be rerpaid 
to the importer, if the goods be exported 
within that time : but by the mo^e pro- 
pofed, the duty would be paid to the trea- 
fury as goods are fold, which might Be 
within a month from the time of im{>orta- mi 
tlon, perhaps a week ; and the treafury T 
would profit^ as well as the fair trader. 
There are public warehoufes adjoining to 
the cuftomhoufe of Bourdeaux, where the i 
fugars of the French colonies are depofit- ' 
edj till the importer finds a market; and 
he pays the duty gradually as fales arefl 
made. It rejoices me, that the fame mode ™ 
is adopted in this ifland w^ith refpecfl ta 
fome foreign articles necelTary in our trade 
with Africa : the duty is not demanded, 
till the goods be fliipped for that conti- 
nent. It is alfo adopted with refpecSt to^ 
foreign fait, and with refped to rum im^ 
ported from our fugar- colonies. 

jL Befide 
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Befide the eqiiity of what is here pro- 
pofed, which relieves the importer from 
advance of money and from rilk, many 
other advantages would be derived from 
it. In the firft place, the merchant, ha- 
ving no occafion to f eferve any portion of 
Kis capital for anfwering the duty, would 
be enabled to commence trade i^ith a 
fmall ftock, or to encreafe his trade if his 
flock be large : trade would flourifh, and 
the public revenue would encreafe in pro- 
portioii. Secondly! It would lelTen fmug- 
gling ; many who commence trade with 
lipright intention, are tempted td fmuggld 
for want of ready money to pay the duty. 
Thirdly, This manner of levying the duty^ 
would not only leflen the number of offi- 
cers, but remove every reafon for claim- 
ing difcount on pretext of leakage^ Himples^ 
and the drying or fhrinking of goods. In 
the prefent manner of levying, that dif- 
count mull be left to the difcretion of the 
officer : a private underllanding is thus o- 
pened between him and the merchant, 
hurtful to the revenue, and de ft r active to 
tnorals. Fourthly, The metchant would 
be enabled to lower his prices, and be 
forced to lower them by having many ri- 
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vals ; which at the fame time would give 
accefs to heighten importation-duties, with- 
out raifing the price of foreign commodi- 
ties, above what it is at prefent. But the 
capital advantage of all would be,^ to ren- 
der in effecfl every port in Britain a free 
port, enabling Englilh merchants, many 
of whom have great capitals, to outftrip 
foreigners in what is termed a commerce of 
/peculation. This ifland is well fituated for 
fuch commerce ; and were our ports free, 
the productions of all climates would be 
ftored up in them, ready for exportation 
when a market offers ; an excellent plaa 
for encreafing our fliipping, and for pro^ 
ducing boundlefs wealth. 



SECT. V. 

Rules to be ohferved in Taxing. 

'"|*^IIE different objevfls of taxes and the 
'" intricacy thereby occafioned, require 
general rules, not only for diredling the 
Icgiflature in impofmg them, but for ena- 
bling 
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bling others to judge what are beneficial, 
and what hurtful. 

The firft rule I fhall fuggeft is, That 
where -ever there is an opportunity of 
fmuggling, taxes ought to be moderate: 
for fmuggling can never effeglually be rc- 
ftrained, where the cheapnefs of imported 
goods is in efFedl an enfurance againft the 
rifle ; in which view. Swift humoroufly 
obferves^ that two and two do not always 
make four. A duty of i5/>^r cent, upon 
printed linen imported into France, en- 
courages fmuggling : a lower duty would 
produce a greater fum to the public, and 
be more beneficial to the French manu- 
faclurer. Bone- lace imported into France 
is charged with a duty of 20 per cent, in 
order to favour that manufadlure at home : 
but in vain ; for bone-lace is eafily fmug- 
gled, and the price is little higher than be- 
fore. The high duty on fuccus liquor itiie 
imported into Britain, being L. 7 : 2 : 6 
per hundred weight, was a great encou- 
ragement to fmuggling ; for which reafon 
it is reduced to 30 s. per hundred 
weight [a). 

ia) 7'' Ceo. III. cap. 47, 
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Smuggling of tea, which draws great 
fums from Britain, is much encouraged 
by its high price at home. As far as 1 can 
judge, it would be profitable, both to the 
public and to individuals, to lay afidetlid 
importation- duty, and to fubftitute in its 
Head a duty on the confumer. Freedom 
of importation would enable the Eaft-In- 
clta company to fell fo cheap, as cfFe^lually 
to baniih fmuggling ; and the low price 
of tea would enable the confumer to pay a 
pretty fmart duty, without being much 
out of pocket. The following mode is 
propofed,-as a hint merely that may lead 
to improvements. Let every man who j 
ufes tea be fubje^ted to a moderate taX|l 
proportioned to his mode of living* Ab- 
folute precilion cannot be expelled in pro*H 
portioning the tax on families ; but gro&" 
inequaliEy may eafily be prevented* For 
inftance, let the mode of living be deter- 
mined by the equipage that is kept. A 
coach or chaife with two horfes^ fliall fub- 
je(5l a family to a yearly tax of L,i o j height- 
ening the tax in proportion to the number 
of horfes and carriages ; two fervants in li 
very, without a carriage, to a tax of 40 s, 
fV^ry other family paying 20s. Ever 
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I family where tea is ufed mud be entered 
in the colle<5lor s books, with its mode of 
livings under a heavy penalty ; which 

Nrould regulate the coach-tax, as well as 
hat on tea. Such a tax, little expenfiye 
; in levying, would undoubtedly be effec- 
I tual : a mafter of a family is imprudent 
indeed, if he put it in the power of the 
I vender, of a malicious neighbour, or of a 
! difgufted fervant, to fubjecSl him to a hea- 
Biry penalty. This tax, at the fame time, 
^wDuld be the leafl difagreeable of any that 
j is levied without difguife ; being in effedl 
a voluntary tax, as the mode of living is 

E voluntary. Nor would it be difficult to 
feemper the tax, fo as to afford a greater 
fam to the public than it receives at pre- 
fent from the importation-duty, and yet 
to coll our people no more for tea than 
Ihey pay at prefent, confidering the high 
jprice of that commodity. 
\ To favour our own cambric manufac- 
ture, the importation of it is prohibited* 
[ The unhappy circumftacce is, that fine 
; cambric is eafily fmuggled : the price is 
great, and the bulk fmall. Would it not 
be more politic, to admit importation un- 
a duty fo moderate as not to encourage 
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fmuggling. The duty apply'd for pro 
moting our own cambric -manufacture, ' 
would in time fo improve it, as to put us 
above the hazard of rivalfhip, with refped 
at lead to our own confumption. It is 
pleafant to trace the progreflive effedls of 
fuch a plan. The importation - duties 
would at firft be confiderable ; and yet no 
higher than neceflary for nurfing an infant 
manufacture. As the irianufacSlure im- 
proves, more and more of it would be 
confumed at home j and the duty would 
fall in proportion. But then, this fmall 
duty would be fufficient to encourage a 
manufacture, now approaching to perfec- 
tion. 

High duties on importation arc immo- 
ral, as well as impolitic ; for is it not un- 
juftifiable in a legiflature, firft to tempt, 
and then to punifh for yielding to the 
temptation. 

A fecond rule is, That taxes expenfivc 
in the levying ought to be avoided ; being 
heavy on the people, without a propor- 
tional benefit to the revenue. Our land- 
tax is admirable : it affords a great fum, 
levied with very little expencc. The duties 
QU coaches, and qn gold and filver plate, 
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are fimilar ; and fo would be the tax on 
tea above propofed. The taxes tbat are the 
nioft hurtful to trade and manufadures, 
fuch as the duties on foap, candle, leather, 
are expenfive in levying. 

A third rule is. To avoid arbitrary taxes. 
They are difguftful to all^ not excepting 
thofe who are favourably treated ; becaule 
felf- partiality feldom permits a man to 
think, that juftice is done him, A tax 
laid on perfons in proportion to their 
trade, or their opulence, rauft be arbi- 
trary, even where ftri(5V juflice is intend- 
ed ; becaufe it depends on vague opinion 
or conjecture ; every man thinks himfelf 
injured j and the fum levied does not ba- 
lance the difcontent it occafions. The tax 
laid on the French farmer in proportion to 
his fubftance, is an intolerable grievance, 
and a great engine of opprefTion : if the 
farmer exert any aClivity in meliorating 
his land, he is fure to be doubly taxed. 
Hamburgh affords the only inftance of a 
tax on trade and riches, that is willingly 
paid, and that confequentlyis levied with- 
out oppreflion. Every merchant puts pri- 
vately into the public chefl^ the ilun that 
in his own opiaion he ought to contri- 
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bute J a fingular example of integrity in a 
great trading town, for there is no fufpi* 
cion of wrong ia that tacit contribution. 
But this ftate is not yet corrupted by lu- 
xury, 

Becaufe many vices that poifon a pa- 
tion^ arife from inequality of fortune 
I propofe it ad a fov\rth rule, to remed 
that inequality as much as poflible, by re 
lieving the poor^ atid burdening the rich. 
Heavy taxes are lightly borii by men of 
overgrown eftates. Thofe proprietors e^ J 
fpecially^ who wound the public by con-n 
verting much land from profit to pleafure, 
ought not to be fpared. Would it not con* « 
tribute greatly to the pubUc good, that afl 
tax of L, 50 fhould be laid on every houfe 
that has 50 windows; L* 150 on houfes of 
100 windows; and £,400 on houfes of 
^00 windows ? By the fame principle, e- 
very deer-park of 200 acres ought to pay 
L. 30 ; of 500 acres L, 200 j and of looo 
acres L* 600. Fifty acres of pleafure 
ground to pay L, jo ; 100 fuch acres 
L, 80 ; 150 acres L* 200 j and 200 acre^ 
L* 300, Such a tax would have a colla- 
teral goad etfedl : it would probably move 
high-minded men to le:ive out more 
I ground 
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ground for maintaining the poor, than 
they are commonly inclined to do. 

A fifth rule of capital importance, as it 
regards the intereft of the ftate in general, 
is, That every tax which tends to impo- 
Verifh thd nation ou^ht to te rejedled with 
indignation. Such taxes contradidl tlie 
very nature of government, which is to 
proted, not to opprcfs. And fuppofing 
the intereft of the governing power to be 
only regarded, a ftate is not meafured by 
the ^tent of its territory, but by what the 
fubjedls arie able to pay annually without 
^nd. A fovereigri, however regardlefs of 
his duty aS ftther of his people^ will re- 
gard that rule for his own fake : a nation 
impoverifhed by bppreffive taxes, will re- 
duce the "fovereign at laft to the fame po- 
verty ; for he cannot levy what tliey can- 
not pay. 

Whether taxes impofed on common ne- 
eeffaries, which fall heavy upon the la- 
bouring poor, be of the kind now men- 
tioned, deferves the moft ferious delibe- 
ration. Where they tend to promote in- 
duftry, they are highly falutary : where 
they deprive us of foreign markets, by 
faifing the price of labour and of manu- 
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faclures, they are highly noxious. In 
feme cafes, induftry may be promoted by 
taxes, \yithout raifing the price of labour 
and of manufaftures. Tobolfki in Sibe- 
ria is a populous town, the price of pro- 
vifions is extremely low, and the people 
on that account are extremely idle. While 
they are mafters of a farthing, they work 
none : when they are pinched with hun- 
ger, tliey gain in a day what maintains 
them a week : they never think of to-mor- 
row, nor of providing againft want. A 
tax there upon neceffaiies would probably 
excite fome degree of induftry. Such a 
tax, renewed from time to time, and aug- 
mented gradually, would promote indu- 
ftry more and more, fo as to fqueeze out 
of that lazy people three, four, or even 
five days labour weekly, without raifing 
their wages, or the price of their work. 
But beware of a general rule. The effedl 
would be very difierent in Britain, where 
moderate labour without much relaxation 
is requifite for living comfortably : in e- 
very fuch cafe, a permanent tax upon ne- 
ceflaries fails not in time to raife the price 
of labour. It is true, that in a fingle year 
of fcarcity^ there is commonly more la- 
bour 
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bour than in plentiful years. But fuppofe 
fcarcity to continue many years fucceflive- 
ly, or fuppofe a permanent ta^^; on ne- 
ceffaries, wages muft rife till the labourer 
find comfortable living : if the employer 
obftinately ftand out, the labourer will in 
defpair abandon work altogether, and 
commence beggar; or will retire to a coun- 
try lefs burdened with taxes. Hence a fa- 
lutary doctrine. That where expence of 
living equals, or nearly equals, what is 
gained by bodily labour, moderate taxes 
renewed from time to time after confider- 
able intervals, will promote induftry, with- 
out raifing the price of labour ; but that 
permanent taxes will unavoidably raife the 
price of labour, and of manufactures. In 
Holland, the high price of proviiions and 
of labour,, occafioned by permanent taxes, 
have excluded from the foreign market e- 
very one of their manufactures that can 
be fupplied by other nations. Fle.ivy 
taxes have annihilated their once floiirifli- 
ing manufadlures of wool, offilk, of gold 
and filver, and many others. The prices 
of labour and of manufactures have in 
England been immoderately raifed by ciie 
fame means. 

3 c ? t;^:^ 
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To prevent ia total downfall of our ma* 
nufa6lures, {everal political writers hold, 
that the labouring poor ought to be dif* 
burdened of all taxes. The royal tithe 
propofed for France, inftead of all other 
taxes, publilhed in the name of Marefchal 
Vauban, or fuch a tax laid upon land in 
England, early impofed, might have pro- 
duced wonders. But the expedient would 
now come too late, at le^ft in England: 
fuch profligacy have the poor-rates produ^ 
ced among the lower ranks, that to reliev? 
them from taxes, would probably make 
them work lefs, but affuredly would not 
make ti.em work cheaper. It is vain there- 
fore 10 "ihiiik of a remedy againft idlenefs 
and n^gii ^^'^'^g»-'s, while the poor-rates fub- 
i\l\ ia their preient form. Davenant pro- 
liounces, thcit tne Englifh poor-rates will 
in tliiic be the bane of their manutac5lures. 
He c..rx;.»ates, that the perfons receiving 
alms ia England amounted to one million 
and two iiuncired thoufand ; the half of 
\vh^;m at Ic^.ll would have continued to 
work, ;iad they not relied on parilh-cha- 
rity. L>at of tijis more at large in a fepa- 
ratc fketch. 

Were the poor-rates aboliihed, a gene- 
ral 
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ral adl of naturalization would not onljr 
augment the ftrength of Britain by adding 
to the number of its people, but would 
compel the natives to work cheaper^ and 
confequently to be more induilrious. 

If thefe expedients be not relifhed, the 
only one that remains for preferving our 
manufadlures, is, to encourage their ex- 
portation by a bounty, fuch a^ may enr 
able us to cope with our rivals in foreign 
markets. But where is the fund for a 
bounty fo extenfive ? It raay be raifed out 
of land, like the Athenian tax above men^ 
tioned, burdening great proprietors in a 
geometrical proportion, and freeing thof^ 
who have not above L.ioo of land-rent. 
That tax would raife a great fum to the 
public, without any real lofs to thofe who 
burdened ; for comparative riches 
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would remain the fame as formerly* Nay 
Ijrluch a tax would in time prove highly be- 
eficial to land proprietors ; for by pro- 
moting indullry and commerce, it would 
'raife the rent of land much above the con- 
tribution. The fums contributed, laid 
out upon intereft at five /^er cent, would 
not produce fo great profit. To make 
land- holders embrace the tax, may it not 
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be thought fufficient^ that unlefe far £bme 
bounty, our foreign commerce mud va- 
iiifh, and land be reduced to its original 
low value I Can any niran he&tate abost 
paying a fhilling,, when it prevents the lo& 
of a pound I 

I Ihall clofe with a rule of deeper con- 
cern than all that have been nxentioned, 
which is. To avoid taxes that require the 
path of party. They are deftruiStive toi 
morals, a& being a temptation to per- 
jury. Few there are fo wicked, as to 
hurt others by perjury : at the (kme time^ 
not many of the lower ranks fcruple 
much at perjury, when it prevents hurt to 
themfelves. Confider the duty on candle : 
thofe only who brew for fale, pay the 
duty on malt-liquor ; and to avoid the 
bre^jv^er's oath, the quantity is afcertaincd 
by officers who attend the procefs : but 
the duty on candle is oppreffive, as com- 
prehending poor people who make^ no 
candle for fale ; and is fiibverfive of mo- 
rals, by requiring their oath^ upon the 
quantity they make for their own ufe* 
Figure a poor widow, burdened with five 
or fix children : fhe is not permitted to 
make ready a little food for her infants by 

the 
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the light of a rag dipped in greafe, with- 
out paying what flie has not to pay, 01? 
being guilty of perjury^ However up- 
right originally, poverty and anxiety a-- 
bout her infants, will tempt her to conceal 
the trutli, and to deny upon oath — ^ a fad 
leffon to her poor children : ought they to 
be punifhed for copying after their mother^ 
whom they loved and revered ? whatever 
Ihe did appears right in their eyes. The 
manner of levying the fait- tax in France is 
indeed arbitrary ; but it has not an im- 
moral tendency : an oath is avoided ; and 
every mafter of a family pays for the quan- 
tity he is prefumtd to confume. French 
wine is often imported into Britain as Spa- 
nifti, which pays lefs duty. To check 
that frauds the importer's oath is requi- 
red ; and if perjury be fufpedled, a jury is 
fet upon him in exchequer. This is hor- 
rid : the importer is tempted by a high 
duty on French wine to commit perjury j 
for which he is profecuted in a fovercign 
court, open to all the world : he turns 
defperate, and lofes all fenfe of honour. 
Thus cuftom-houfe oaths have become a 
proverb, as meriting no regard ; and cor- 
ruption creeping on, will become univer- 
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iaL Some goods imported pay a duty ad 
valorem ; and to afcercain the value, tlf€ 
importer s oatk is required, in China, the 
books of the merchant are trnfted, with- 
out an oath. Why not imitate fo lau- 
dable a pra<Sice ? If our people be more 
corrupted, perjury may be avoided, by 
ordaining the merchant to deliver his 
goods to any who will demand them, at 
the rate ftated in his books ; with the ad- 
dition bftenp^r cent, as a fiifficient profit 
to himfeif Oaths have been greatly mul- 
tiplied in Britain fince the Revolution, 
without referv^e, and contrary to found po- 
licy. New oaths have been invented a- 
gainft thofe who are difaffedled to ihd 
government ; againft fi<5litious titles in 
elecfling parliament members ; againft 
defrauding the revenue, &c. &c. They 
have been fo hackney'd, and have be- 
come fo familiar, as to be held a matter 
of form merely. Perjury has dwindled 
into a venial tranfgreffion, and if 
fcarcc held an imputation on any man's 
charaden Lamentable indeed has been 
the conduct of our legiflature : inflead of 
laws for reforming or improving morals, 
ihe imprudent multiplication of oaths ha^ 
9 not 
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not only fpread corruption through every 
rank, but, by annihilating the authority 
of an oath over confcience^ has rendered 
it entirely ineffe£luaL 



SECT. VI. 

Taxes examined with refpefi to their* effefis. 

'^rO other political fubjedl is of greater 
"^ importance to Britain, than the 
prefent : a whole life might be profit- 
ably beftqw'd on it, and a large volume : 
but hints only are my taik. Confidering 
taxes with regard to their efiedls, they may 
be commodioufly diftinguifhed into five 
kinds. Firft, Taxes that encreafe the pu- 
blic revenue, without producing any other 
cffed, good or bad. Second^ Taxes that 
encreafe the public revenue ; and are alfo 
beneficial to manufadlures and commerce. 
Third, Taxes that encreafe the public re- 
venue ; but are hurtful to manufadures 
and commerce. Fourth, Taxes that, are 
hurtful to manufactures and commerce. 
Vol. 11. 3 D mtKc^xjx 
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without encreafmg the public revenue. 
Fifth, Taxes that are hurtful to manufaC' 
tares and commerce ; and alio leflen the 
public revenue. I proceed to inftances of 
each kind, drawn chiefly from Britilh 
taxes. 

Our land-tax is an illuftrious in fiance of 
the firfl: kind : it produces a revenue to 
the public^ levied with very little expence; 
and it hurts no mortal j for a landholder 
who pays for having himfelf and his eftate 
proteded, cannot be hid to be hurt. The 
duty on coaches is of the fiime kind. 
Both taxes at the fame time are agreeable 
to found principles. Men ought to con- 
tribute 10 the public revenue^ as far as 
they are benefited by being prote6ted : a 
rich inan requires proteflion for his pof- 
leflions, as well as for his perfon, and 
tlierefore ought to contribute largely i a 
poor man requires protection for his per* 
ion only^ and therefore ought to contribute 
little. 

A tax on foreign luxurieK Is an inftanct 
of thcfecond kind. It encroafes the public 
revenue: and it grcntly benefits indivi* 
tluals ; not only by reflraining the coii-« 
fumption of foreign luxuries, but bv en^ 
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couraging our own manufaclufes. Bri- 
tain enjoys a monopoly of coal exported to 
Holland j and the duty on exportation is 
agreeable to found policy, being paid by 
the Dutch, This duty is another inftance 
of the fecond kind : it raifes a confiderable 
revenue to the public ; and it enables us 
to cope with the Dutch in every manufac- 
tbre that employs coal^ fuch as dying, di- 
ftilling, works of glafs and of iron. And 
thefe manufaiflures in Britain, by the 
dearnefs of labour, are entitled to fome 
aid. A tax on horfes, to prevent their in- 
creafe, would be a tax of the fame kind. 
The incredible number of horfes ufed ia 
coaches and other wheel-carriages, has rai- 
fed the price of labouri by doubling the 
price of oat-meal^ the food of the labour- 
ing poor in many parts of Britain. The 
price of wheat is alio raifed by the fame 
means ; becaufe the vaft quantity of land 
employ*d in producing oats, leflens the 
quantity for wheat, I would not exempt 
even plough- horfes from the tax ; becaufe 
in every view it is more advantageous to 
ufe oxen *. So little rcg^ird is paid to 

thelc 
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tliefe condderatlons, that a coach^ whether 
drawn by two horfes or by fix, pays the 
fame duty. 

As to the third kind, I am grieved to 

Fcrpccls. They are cheaper than horfes : their foodf 
their harncfs, their Oioesi the auendance on thero, 
much lefs cxpenfive i and their dung much better 
for land, Horfo are more fabjefl to difeafcs | and 
when difeafed or old are tot^ly ufelers : a ilock for 
Si farm, mufl be renewed at leall every ten years | 
whereas a ftock of oxen may be kept entire for ever 
wiihout any new expence, as they will always draw 
a full price when fatted far food. Nor is a horfd 
more docile than an ox t a couple of oxen iu a 
plough J require not a driver more than a couple of 
horfes. The Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope 
plough with cxen ; and exercife them early to a 
quick pace, lb as to equal horfes both in the plough 
and in the waggon. The people of Malabar iifc no 
other animal for the plough nor for burdens. A* 
bout Pondicberry no bealls of burden are to be fccflf 
but oxen* The Greeks and Homans ancientty ufetf 
no bcaits in the plough but oxen. The vaft bici^gfe 
of hopfes of late ye.»*s for luxury as well as for 
diMught, makes a great confumption of oats. If in^ 
hu/bandry oxen only were ufed, which require no 
oats, many thoufiud acres would be faved for wheat 
and barky* But the advantages of oxen would not 
he coofincd to the former* Beef would be much 
dicaptr to the manufaflurer, by the vaft addition 
of fat oxen fcut to market ; and the price of leather 
and tallow would fall i a national benefit, as every 
one ufes flioes apd caudles. 

obferrCj 
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obferve, that we have many taxes detri- 
mental to the ftate, as being more oppref- 
five npon the people than gainful to the 
public revenue. Multiplied taxes on the 
neceflTaries of life, candle, foap, leather^ 
ale, fait, &c, raife the price of labour, and 
confequentiy of manufadures. If they 
iliall have the effetfk to deprive us of fo- 
reign markets J which we have reafon to 
dread) depopulation and poverty mufl en- 
fue. The falt-tax in particular is eminent- 
ly detrimental. With refpc(5l to the other 
taxes mentioned J the rich bear the greateft 
burden, being the greateft confumers ; but 
the fhare they pay of the falt-tax is very 
little, becaufe they rejeifl fait proviiions. 
The falt-tax is flill more abfurd in another 
refpedl, fait being a choice manure for 
land. One would be amazed to hear of a 
law prohibiting the ufe of lime as a ma- 
nure : he would be ilill more amazed to 
hear of the prohibition being extended to 
fait, which is a manure much fuperior : 
and yet a heavy tax on fait, which renders 
it too dear for a manure, furprifes no man. 
But the mental eye refembles that of the 
body : it feldom perceives but what is di- 
rectly before it : confequences he far out of 
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fight. Many thoufand quarters of good 
wheat, have been annually with-held from 
Britain by the fak-tax. What the trca- 
fury has gained, will not compenfate the 
fiftieth part of that lofs. The abfurditjr 
of with- tiol ding from us a manure fo pro- 
fitable, has at lafl been difcovered ; and 
remedied in part, by permitting Englilli 
foul fait to be ufed for manure, on pay- 
ing four pence of duty per bufbel (a). 
Why W.IS not Scotland permitted to taftc 
of that bounty ? Our candidates, it would 
appear, are more folicitous of a feat in 
parliament, than of ferving their country 
when they have obtained that honoun 
What pretext would there have been even 
formurmuring, had every one of 'them been 
rejetSled with indignation, in the choice of 
reprefcntatives for a new parliament ? 

The window-tax is more detrimental to 
the people, than advantageous to the re- 
venue. In the firrt place, it promotes 
large farms in order to iave houfes and 
windows ; whereas fmaH farms rend to 
multiply a hardy and frugal race, nfeful 
for every purpofe. In the next place, it is 
a difcouragement to manufaclures, by tax- 
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ing the houfes in which they are carried 
on. Manufaifturers, in order to relieve 
themfelves as much as poffible from the 
tax, make a fide of their houfe but one 
window ; and there are inftances, where 
in three ftories there are but three win-* 
dows. But what chiefly raifes my aver- 
fion to that tax, is that it burdens the poor 
more than the rich : a houfe in a paultry 
village that affords not five pounds of 
yearly rent, may have a greater number 
of windows than one in London rented at 
fifty. The pi ate- tax is not indeed hurtful 
to manufactures and commerce i but it is 
hurtful to the common intereft ; becaufe 
plate converted into money may be the 
means of faving the nation at a crifis, and 
therefore ought to be encouraged, inftead 
of being loaded with a tax. On pi£lures 
imported into Britain, a duty is laid in 
proportion to the fize. Was there no in- 
telligent perfon at hand, to inform our Ic* 
giQature, that the only means to roufe a 
genius for painting, is to give our youth 
ready accefs to good pi<5tures ? Till thefe 
be multiplied in Britain, we never lliall 
have the reputation of producing a good 
p^iinter, Sp far indeed it is lucky, 
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that the moll valuable pictures are not 
loaded with a greater duty than the moft 
paultry. Fifti, both fait and frefh, brought 
to Paris, pay a duty of 48 per cenL by an 
arbitrary eflimation of the value. This 
tax is an irreparable injury to France, by 
difcouraging the multiplication of feamen. 
It is beneficial indeed in one view, as it 
tends to check the growing population of 
that great city. 

Without waiting to rummage the Bri- 
tifli taxes for inftances of the fourth kind^ 
Ifhall prefcnt my reader with a foreign 
inftance* Ip the Anflrian Netherlands, 
there are inexhauftible mines of coal, the 
exportation of which would make a confi* 
derable article of commerce, were it not 
abfolutely barred by an exorbitant duty 
This abfurd duty is a great injury to pro- 
prietors of coal, without yielding a far- 
thing to the revenue. The Dutch, many 
years ago, oflTered to confine themfelves to 
that country for coal, on condition of be- 
ing relieved from the duty ; which would 
have brought xiown tlie price below that 
of EritiOx coah Is it not wonderful, that 
the propofal was rejeiled ? But minifters 
feldom regard what is beneficial to the na- 

tioQi 
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tion, unlefs it produce an immediate be- 
nefit to their fovereign or to themfelves. 
The coal-mines in the Auftrian Nether- 
lands being thus Ihut up and the art of 
working them loft, the Britifh enjoy the 
monopoly of exporting coal to Holland. 
And it is likely to be a very beneficial mo- 
nopoly. The Dutch turf is wearing out. 
The woods are cut down every where near 
the fea ; and the expence of carrying wpod 
for feuel from a diftance, turns greater 
and greater evef y day. 

The duty on coal water-born is an in- 
ftance of the fifth kind. A great obftruc- 
tion it is to many ufeful manufadlures that 
require coal ; and indeed to manufadlures 
in general, by increafing the expence of 
coal, an elTential article in a cold country. 
Nay, one would imagine, that it has been 
intended to check population ; as poor 
wretches benummed with cold, liave little 
of the carnal appetite. It has not even thei 
merit of adding much to the public re- 
venue ; fof, laying afide Londcn, it pro- 
duces but a mere trifle. But tlie peculia- 
rity of this tax, which intiticG it to a con- 
fpicuous place in the fifth clafs, is, that 
it is not lels detrimental to the pablic re- 

VoL. II. 3 E vct^^a^^ 
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nothing can fet in a ftrofigor ligkt thtf 
groft ignorance of former age^, tlia:n a 
maxim univerfally adopted. That to tax 
exportation or to prohibit it altogether, is 
the beft means for having plenty" at hprne. 
In Scotland we were not fatisfied with pro* 
hil)iting the exportation of corn^ of fifli, 
and of horfes : the prohibition was ex- 
tended to mannfadtures, linen cloth, 
cnndle, butter, cheefe, barked hides, 
ihocs '^ {a). 

Duties on exportation are in great fa- 
vo\n% from a notion that they are paid by 
forciirners. This holds fometimes, as in 
the above-mentioned cafe of coal exported 
to Holland : but it fails in every cafe 
•where the foreign market can be fupplied 
by others ; for whatever be the duty, the 
merchant muft regulate his price by the 

* Oil was the only commodity that by the laws 
of Scion was permitted to be exported from Attica. 
The figs of that country, which are delicious, came 
to be produced in fuch plenty, that there was not 
ronfumpt for them at home ; and yet the law pro- 
hibiting exportation was not abrogated. Sycophant 
denotes a perfon who informs againft the exporter 
of figs : but the prohibition appearing abfurd, fy- 
cophant became a term of reproach. 

{a) Aa 59. pari. 1573. 

market. 
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market. And even fuppofing the markets 
price at prefent to be fufficient for the 
duty, with a reafonable profit to thfc ex- 
porter ; thofe who pay no duty will ftrain 
every nerve of rivalfhip, till they cut us 
out by low prices. The duty on French 
wine exported from France, is in efFed a 
bounty to the wines of neighbouring 
countries. The duty iS unlkilfuUy impo- 
fed, being the fame upon all wines ex-r 
ported, without regard to flavour or 
ftrength ; which bars the commerce of 
fmall wines, tho' they far exceed the flrong 
in quantity. A moderate duty on expor- 
tation, fuch as fmall wines can bear, 
would add a greater fum to the revenue, 
and alfo be more beneficial to commerce. 
To improve the commerce of wine in 
France, the exportation ought to be free, 
or at moft charged with a moderate duty 
ad ^valorem. In Spain an exceflive duty is 
laid upon the plant barrile when export- 
ed ; from an opinion, that it will not 
grow in any other country. It is not con- 
fidered, that this tax, by lefTening the de- 
mand, is a difcouragement to its culture. 
A moaerate duty would raife more money 
to the public, would employ more hands, 
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and would make that plant a permanent 
article of commerce. The exeeflive duty 
has fct invention at worfc^ for fomc nxate* 
rial in place of that plant. If fuch a roa-'j 
terial IIihII be difcovered, the Spanifh mi- 
niflr)'' will be convinced of a falutary mi?*j 
xim. That it is nat always fafe to intc^*] 
rupt by high duties the free coiirfe of 
commerce. Formerly in Britain^ the ex-1 
portation of inanofa6:iired copper wa$| 
prohibited. That blunder in comnfiercialj 
politics, was corre6led by a ftatute in the] 
reign of King William, permitting fuchj 
copper to be exported, on paying a duty 
of four fhillings the hundred weight. The 
exportation ought to have been declar^dj 
free ; which was done by a ftatute of | 
Queen Anne, But as tlie heat of improve- 
ment tends naturally to excefsj this fta- 
tute permits even tin wrought copper, a 
raw material, to be exported. This pTo^l 
bably was done to favour copper-mmcsi' 
but did it not alfo favour foreign copper^] 
mannfadlures ? Goods and merchandife 
of the produ(5l or manufacture of Great j 
Britain, may be exported duty free {a)A 
A few years ago, the Eafl India Company 1 

{a) George h cap, 14* ad 8. 

procured 
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procured an adl of parliament, prohibiting 
the exportation of cannon to the Eaft In- 
dies ; which was very fhort-fighced : the 
Dutch and Danes purchafe cannon here, 
of which they make a profitable trade by 
exporting them to the Eaft Indies. A can- 
non is purchafed in Scotland for about 
L. 14 per ton, and fold to the Nabobs of 
Hindoftan for between L. 50 and L. 70 
per ton. And the only effedl of the a<5l of 
parliament, is to cut the Britifh out of that 
profitable branch of commerce. Allum, 
lead, and fbme other commodities fpeci- 
fied in the ftatutc, are excepted ; and a 
duty formerly paid on exportation is con- 
tinued, for encouraging fuch of our 
own roanufaiflures as employ any of the 
articles fpecified. In Ireland to this day, 
goods exported are loaded with a high 
duty, without even diftinguifliing made 
work from raw materials ; corn, for ex- 
;imple, fifh, hops, butter, horned cattle, 
wrought iron, leather and every thing 
made of it, &c. 8cc. And that nothing 
may efcape, all goods exported that are 
not contained in the book of rates, pay 5 
percent, ad valorem. 

When Sully entered on the adminiftra- 
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tion of the French finances, corn in France 
was at an exorbitant price, occafioned by 
neglecfl of hufbandry during the civil wan 
That fagacious minifter difcovered the fe- 
cret of le-eftablifhing agriculture, and of 
reducing the price of corn, which is, to 
allow a free exportation. So rapid vsras the 
fuccefs of that bold but politic meafure, 
that in a few years France became the gra- 
nary of Europe ; and what at prefent may 
appear wonderful, we find in the Englilb 
records, anno 1621, bitter complaints of 
the French underfelling them in their own 
markets. Colbert, who, fortunately for 
us, had imbibed the common error, re- 
newed the ancient prohibition of export- 
ing corny hoping to have it cheap at home 
for his manufadlurers. But he was in a 
grofs miftake ; for that prohibition ha^ 
been the chief caufe of many famines in 
France fince that time. The corn-trade in 
France by that means, lay long under 
great difcouragements ; and the French 
miniflry continued long blind to the in- 
tereft of their country, Ac laft, edids 
were iffued, authorifing the commerce of 
corn to be abfolucely free, whether fold 
within the kingdom or exported. The 
2 generality 
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generafity however Cdntinued blind. In 
the year 1768, the badnefs of the harveft 
having occafioned a famine, the diltrefles 
of the ptople were rxceflive, and their 
complaints univerfai. Overlooking alto- 
gether the bad harveft, they attributed 
their mifery to the new law. It was in 
vain urged, that freedom in the corn- 
trade encourages agriculture : the popular 
©pinion was adopted even by moft of the 
parliaments; fo difficult it is to eradi- 
cate eftabliflied prejudices. In Turky, a- 
bout thirty years ago, a grand vizir per- 
mitted corn to be exported more freely 
than had been done formerly, a bufliel of 
wheat being fbld at that time under 
feventeen pence. Every nation flocked to 
Turky for corn ; and in particular no 
fewer than three hundred French veflels, 
from twenty to two hundred tons, entered 
Smyrna bay in one day. The JanijQTaries 
and populace took the alarm, fearing that 
all the copti would be exported, and that a 
famine would enfiie. in Conftantinople, 
they grew mutinous, and were not appea- 
ied till the vizir was ftrangled, and his body 
thrown out to them. His fucceflbr, cautious 
of fplicting on the fame rock, prohibited 
Vol II, 3 F ex^ott\\.v:yxi 
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exportation abfolutely. In that country, 
rent is paid in proportion to the product ; 
and the farmers, who faw no demand, 
neglected tillage. In lefs than three years 
the bufhel of wheat role to fix {hillings ; 
and the diftrefles of the people became in- 
tolerable. To this day, the fate of the 
good vizir is lamented. 

We have improved upon Sully's difco- 
very, by a bbunty on corn exported, which 
has anfwered our moft fanguine e^pe<Sa- 
tions. A great increafe of gold and filver 
fubfequcnt to the faid bounty, which has 
^raifed the price of many other commodi- 
ties, muft have alfo raifed that of corn, 
had not a ftill greater increafe of corn, oc- 
cafioned by the bounty, reduced its price 
even below what it was formerly ; and by 
that means, our manufadlures have pro-? 
fitcd by the bounty, no lefs than our huf- 
bapdO"- "^^^ bounty is ftill more important 
in another refpecl : our wheat can be af- 
forded in the French markets cheapen than 
their own ; by which agriculture in France 
is in a languiihing flate. And it is in our 
power, during a war, to dafli all the 
J"rcnch ithcm^s for gpr-queft, by depriving 
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them of bread *. This bounty therefore 
is our palladium, \srhich we ought religi- 
oufly to guard, if we would avoid being 
a province of France. Some fage politi- 
cians have begun of late to mutter againft 
it, as feeding our rival mailufadlurers 
cheaper than our own ; which is doubt- 
ful, as the expence of exportation com-* 
monly equals the bounty. But fuppofing 
it true, will the evil be remedied by with- 
drawing the bounty ? On the contrary, 
it will difcourage manufadlures, by railing 
the price of wheat at home. It will befide 
encourage French hufbandry, fo as in all 
probability to reduce the price of their 
wheat, below what we afford it to them* 
In France, labour is cheaper than in Eng- 
land, the people arc mote frugal, they 
poffefs a better foil and climate : what 
'' have we to balance thefe lignal advantages 
but our bounty ? and were that bounty 

* Betvveeii the yeais 1715 and 1755 there was of 
wheat exported from England to France twenty-one 
millions of fepticrs^ eftiniated at two hundred mil- 
lions of iivres. The bounty for exporting €orn has 
fometimes amounted to L. 150,000 forafingle year. 
But this fum is not all loft to the revenue •, for fre- 
quently our corn is exchanged with goods that pay a 
high duty on importation. 

3 F a ^N\t\\d^^^tv^ 
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withdrawn, 1 fhoiild not be furpriied to 
ice French corn poured in upon us, at a 
{lower price than it can be furni£bed at 
home ; the very evil that was felt durbg 
SuHy*s adminillracion. 

The exportation of Brkiih manafatliires 
to our American colonies, ought to meet 
with fuch encouragement as to prevent 
them from rivalling us : it would be a 
grofs bhmder ta encourage their manufac- 
tures, by impofing a duty on what we ex- 
port to them. We ought rather to give a 
bounty on exportation; which » by uii* 
dcrfelling them in their own markets, 
would quafli every attempt to rivaUliip. 

As the duty on foreign linen imported 
into- Britain, is ^Irawn back when export- 
ed to America, our legiflature gave i 
bounty on our eoarle linen exported W 
that country y which enables us to cope 
with the Germans in the American mar- 
kets. The flaining or printing of linen 
cloth, has of late become a confiderable ar- 
ticle in the manuflicturcs of Britain ; and 
there is no fort of linen more proper for] 
that mamifadlnre than our own, TBc 
duty of foreign linen is drawn back whcr 
€\^ported to America, whether plain oi 

llamped: 
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ilamped : and as we lofe the bounty on 
our Goarfe linen when ftamped, none but 
foreign linen is employed in the (lamping 
manufadlure. This is an overfighty fuch 
as our legiflature is guilty of fometimes ** 
It is not always true poKcy, to difcou- 
rage the exportation of our own rude ma- 
terials : liberty of exportation^ gives en- 
couragement to produce them in greater 
plenty at home; which confequently lowers 
the price to our manufadlurers. Upon 
that principle, the exporting corn is per- 
mittedj and in Britain even encouraged 

♦ Early ia the year 1774 an stpplicatioit was made 
to parliament for fupporting the linen manufafture^ 
at that time in a declining ftate; praying in particular 
that ftamped linen Ihould be comprehended under 
the bounty for coarfe linen cxpdrtcd to America y 
irt order that his Majefty^s loyal fubjefts might have' 
the fame favour that is beftow'd on foreigners^r 
From an ill-grounded jealoufy that this applicatioa 
inight be of fome prejudice to the Engliih woolen 
manufaftures, the bill in a peevifh fit was rejeftetf 
by the houfe of commons. With refpeft at leaft to* 
the prayer concerning ftamped linen, I may lx>ldly 
affirm, that it was doing wrong, without even a 
pretext. There is nothing perfcift of human inven- 
tion. Where the regifTature confifts of a ftngle per- 
fon, arbitrary and oppreflive xfteafures always pre- 
vail : where it confifts of a great number, pafliorx 
and prejudice cannot always be prevented* 
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with a bounty. But where exportation of 
a rude material will not encreafe its quan- 
tity, the prohibition is good policy. For 
example, the exjwrting rags for paper 
may be prohibited ; becaufe liberty of ex- 
porting will not occafion one yard more 
of Hnen cloth to be confumed. 

Lyons is the city of Europe where the 
greatcll quantity of filk fluffs is made : it 
is at the fame time the greatefl ftaple of 
raw filk ; the filk of Italy, of Spain, of the 
Levant, and of the fouth of France, being 
there colleifled. The exportation of raw 
filk is prohibited in France, with a view 
to lefTcn its price at home, and to obflruc^ 
the filk-manuficlure among foreigners. 
The firft is a grofs error ; the prohibition 
of exportation producing fcarcity, not 
plenty : and with refpedl to the other 
view, it fcems to have been overlooked, 
that the commerce of the filks of Italy, of 
Spain, and of the Levant, is open to all 
trading nations. This prohibition is in- 
deed ib injudicious, that without any be- 
nefit to France, it has done irreparable 
mifchief to the city of Lyons : while the 
commerce of rav/ filk, both buying and 
fcllii^ig, ^vas monopoliz'd by the merchants 

of 
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of that city, they had it in their power to 
regulate the price ; but to compel foreign- 
ers to go to the fountain-head, not only 
raifes the price by concurrence of pur- 
chafers, but deprives Lyons of a lucrative 
monopoly. The fame blunder is repeated 
with refpec^ to raw filk fpun and dy'd. la 
Lyons, filk is prepared for the loom with 
more art than any where elfe ; and to fe- 
cure the filk-manufadlure, the exportation 
of fpun filk is prohibited ; which muft 
roufe foreigners, to bellow their utmoft 
attention upon improving the fpinning and 
drefling pf filk : and who knows whether 
reiterated trials by perfons of genius, may 
not, in England for example, bring thefe 
branches of the manufadlure to greater 
perfe(5lion, than they are even in Lyons ? 
Whether we have not committed a blun- 
der of the fame kind in prohibiting ex- 
portation of our wool, is a very ferious 
queftion, which I proceed to examine. A 
ipirit for hufbandry and for every fort of 
improvement, is in France turning more 
and more general. In feveral provinces 
there are focieties, wha have command of 
public money for promoting agriculture ; 
aR4 abovit no other article are thefe fb- , 

cietica 
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cictics more felicitous, than about impro^ 
ving their wool. A book lately publiAied 
in Sweden and tranflated into Frencb, hai 
in{pired them with fanguine hopes of fuc- 
ceis J as it contains an account, of the 
Swedifh wool being greatly improved in 
quality, as well as in quantity, by import- 
ing Spanifh and Englifh flicep for breed. 
Now as France is an extenfive country, fitu- 
atcd between Spain and England, two ex- 
cellent wool-countries, it would be ftrange, 
if there fhould not be found a fingle cor- 
ner in all France that can produce good 
wool. Britain may be juftly apprehenfivc 
of thefe attempts ; for if France can cope 
with us under the difadvantage of procu- 
ring our wool by fmuggling, how far will 
they exceed us with good wool of their 
own ? The woollen cloth of England has 
always been efteemed its capital manufac- 
ture ; and patriotifm calls on every one to 
prevent if poffible the lofs of that valuable 
branch. Till foraething better be difco- 
vered, I venture to propofe what at firfl: 
piay be thought a flrange meafure ; and 
that is, to permit the exportation of our 
wool iipoa a moderate duty, fuch as will 
iaifc the price to the Freach, but nor fuch 
I aa. 
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as to encourage fmuggling. The oppor^- 
tunity of procuring wool in the neighbour-^ 
hood at a moderate price, joined with fe- 
veral unfuccefsful attempts to improve 
their own wool, would fbon make the 
French abandon thoughts of that improve- 
ment. 

Experience has unfolded the advantages 
of liberty to export corn : that liberty has 
greatly encouraged agriculture, and, by 
increafing the quantity of corn, has made 
it even cheaper at home than formerly. 
Have we , not reafon to expedt a fimilar 
confequence, from the fame meafure with 
refpedl to wool ? A new vent for that com- 
modity, would improve the breed of our 
iheep, encreafe their number, meliorate 
the land by their dung, and probably 
bring down the price of our wool at home. 
It would be proper indeed to prohibit the 
exportation of wool, as of corn, when the 
price rifes above a certain fum. This 
meafure would give us the command of 
that valuable commodity : it would fecure 
plenty to ourfelves, and diftrefs our rival5, 
at critical times when the commodity is 
icarce. 

There is one reafon that fliould influ- 
VoL. 11^ 3 G ^w:.^ 
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cnce cur legiflature to permit the expoitar 
lion of wool, even fuppofing the foregoing 
arguments to be inconclufive: very long ex- 
perience may teach us, if we can be taught 
by experience, that vain are our endea-r 
vours to prevent wool from being exportr 
ed : it holds true with refpedl to all prO' 
hibitions, that fmuggling will always pre- 
vail, where the profit rifes above the rilk. 
Why not then make a virtue of neceffity, 
by permitting exportation under a duty? 
One other meafure would rellore the Eng- 
lilh woollen manufacture to its priftine 
height, which is, to apply the fum arifing 
from the tax, as a premium for exporting 
wcollea goods. Were that meafure adopt- 
ed, the liberty of exporting wool vv'ould 
prove a (ingular blefling to England, 

1 clofe this branch with a commercial 
lefTon, to which every other confideration 
ought to yield. The trade of a nation de- 
pends for the mod part on very delicate 
circuinftanccs, and requires to be carefully 
nnrfed. Foreigners, in particular, ought 
to be flattered and encouraged, that they 
may prefer us before others. Nor ought 
we ever to rely entirely on our natural ad- 
yantages ; for it is not eafy to forefee what 

may 
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may occur to overbalance them. As this 
reflecStion is no lefs obvious than weighty, 
fadls will be more effediual than argument 
for making a deep impreflion. Before the 
time of the famous Colbert, Holland was 
the chief market for French nianuflidlures. 
That miniftef, in order to monopolize e- 
very article of commerce, laid a high 
duty on Dutch goods brought into France. 
The Dutch, refenting this meafure, pro- 
hibited totally fome French manufadures 
and laid a high duty oil others ; which 
had the eflPedl to encourage thefe manufac- 
tures at home. The revocation of the e- 
didl of Nantz, drove a vaft number of 
French manufacSlurers into Holland ; and 
perfecfled various manufactures formerly 
brought from France. In a word, this 
meafure intended by Colbert to turn the 
.balance of trade entirely on the fide of his 
country, had the effecfl of turning it more 
for the Dutch than formerly. The Swifs 
fbme years ago imported all their wines 
from the King of Sardinia's dominions. 
The King laid, a high duty on thefe wines, 
knowing that the Sv/ifs had not rejidy ac- 
cefs to any other wine-country. lie did 
not farefee, that this high duty was equal 
3 G 2 to 
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to a premium for cultivating the vine at 
home. They fucceeded; and now ane 
provided with wine of their own growth. 
The city of Lyons , by making fiiver- thread 
in perfe<5lion, had m^aintained a monopoly 
of that article againft foreigners, as well 
as natives. But a high duty on its ex- 
portation, in order to monopolize alfo the 
inanufa6:nre of filver-lace, will prDbably 
excite foreigners to improve their own fit* 
It er- thread ajid filver-lace ; and France 
[will be deprived of both monopolies, by 
tthe very means employed for fecuring 
[both. Englifli goods purcliafed by Spa- 
niards for the American market, pay to the 
King of Spain on exportation a duty equal 
[to their value. This impolitic meafure o- 
^pens a wide door to fmuggling ; as Eng- 
iliih goods can be furniflied ^o per cent. 
cheaper from Jamaica, The Spanifh go-" 
vernor of Mexico joins nnderhaud in the J 
fmuggling J which is commonly carried" 
on in the following manner. The go-, 
vernor, to whom early notice is giv 
gives notice to others by a proclamation 
that a foreign fliip, with Englifli goods 
boardj every article being fpecified, is ho- 
vering on thecoaft; and prohibiting, 
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der fevere penalties^ any perfon to be a 
pTirchafer, That public proclamation had 
the defired effect : all flock to the fiiore, 
and purchafc in perfedl tranqmllity, 

Belide lieavy duties, commerce with fo- 
reigners has been dillrefTed by many un- 
wary reguladons. The herring- fifliery, 
which is now an article of immenfe com- 
merce, was engrofled originally by the 
Scots. But grafping at all advantages, the 
royal boroughs of Scotland, in the reign 
of the fecond James, prohibited their fith- 
ermen to fell herrings at lea to foreigners ; 
ordering, that they Ihould be firfl landed, 
in order that they themfelves might be 
firfl provided. Such was the policy of 
thofe times. But behold the confequence. 
The Netherlanders and people of the Hanfe 
towns, being prohibited to purchafe as 
formerly, became fifhers themfelves, and 
cut the Scots out of that profitable branch 
of trade* The tar- company of Sweden, 
taking it for granted that the Englilh 
could not be other wife lupplied, refuled 
to let them have any pitch or tar, even for 
ready money, unlels permitted to be im- 
ported into England in Swedifli boltams ; 
snd confequently in fuch quantities only 
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as the company fliould be pleafed to fur^. 

iniili. This hardfhip moved the parik* 

[ment to give a bounty for pitch and tar 

made in our own colonies. And if we be 

.not already, we ihall foon be altogether 

independent of Sweden. The Dntch^ ex- 

:ited by the profitable trade of Portugal 

[wich the Eaft-Indies, attempted a North- 

I eaft palFage to China ; and that proving a- 

)ortive, they fet on foot a trade with Lif- 

bon for Eaft- India commodities* Portugal 

was at that time fubjedl to the King of 

Spain J and the Dutch, tho' at war with 

Spain, did not doubt of their being weH 

^received in Portugal, with which king- 

loin they had no caufe of quarrel. But 

le King of Spain, overlooking not only 

the law of nations, but even his own hif 

terefl as King of Portugal, confifcated at 

lort-'hand the Dutch fhips and their carr 

goes, in the harbour of Lifbon, That un- 

juft and unpohtic treatment, provoked the 

Dutch to attempt an Eaft -India trade, 

which probably they would not otherwife 

lliave thought of ; and they were fb iiic* 

[cefsful, as to fupplant the Porcugusfe, ill 

every quarter. Thus the King of Spain^ 

by a grofs error in policy, exalted. his ene^ 



mies to be a powerful maritime ftate. 
Had he encouraged the Dutch to trade with 
Lifbon, other nations miift have reforted 
to the fame market. Portugal would have 
been raifed to fuch a height of maritime 
power, as to be afraid of no rival : the 
Dutch would not have thought of coping 
with it, nor would any other nation. 

We proceed to foreign commodities. 
The raeafures laid down for regulating 
their importation, have different views. 
One is, to keep down a rival power ; in 
which view it is prudent to prohibit im- 
portation from one country, and to en- 
courage it from another. It is judiciouii 
in the Britifh legislature, to load French 
wines with a higher duty than thofe of 
Portugal ; and in France, it would be a 
proper meafure, to prefer the beef of Hol- 
flein, or of Ruflia, before that of Ireland ; 
and the tobacco of the Ukraine or of the 
Palatinate, before that of Virginia. But 
fuch meafnres of government ought to be 
fparingly exercifed, for fear of retaliation. 

There is no caufe more cogent for regu- 
lating importation, than an unfavourable 
balance. By permitting French goods to 
be imported free of duty, the balance a- 
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gain ft England was computed to be a mil'^ 
[lion Sterling yearly. In tke year 1678 
that importation was regulated j whidi, 
with a prohibition of wearing Eaft-India 
manufactures, did in twenty years turn 
the balance of trade in favour of England, 
Moft of the Britiih regulations concern- 
ing goods imported I are contrived for pro- 
moting our own manufadures^ or thofc 
of our colonies, A ftatute^ 3*^ Edward IV. 
cap. 4. intitlcd, ** Certain merchandife« 
*' not lawful to be brought ready wrought 
" into the kingdom," contains a large lift 
of fuch merchandifes ; indicating the good 
fenfe of die Englifh in an early period, in- 
tent on promoting their own manufac- 
tures. To favour a new manufa<flure of 
our own, it is proper to lay a duty on the 
fame manufadlure imported. To encou- 
rage the art of throwing filfc, the duty on 
raw filk imported is reduced, and that oa 
thrown filk is heightened* But fuch a 
nieafure ought to be taken with pre^ 
caution, left it recoil agaiufl ourielves. 
The Swedes, fome years ago, intent on 
ifaifing manufadures at home, prohibited 
at once foreign manufachires, without due 
preparation. Smuggling enfued, for peo^ 
2 pic 
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pie muft import what they cannot find at 
home ; and the home manufadiures were 
not benefited. But the confeqnences were 
ftill more fevere. Foreign manufa<ftures 
were formerly purchafed with their cop- 
per, iron, timber, pitch, tar, &c, : but 
now, as foreigners cannot procure thefe 
commodities but with ready money, they 
refort to Ruflia and Norway, where com- ' 
modities.of the fame kind are procured by 
barter. The Swedifh government, percei- 
ving their error, permit feveral foreign 
manufadlures to be imported as formerly. 
But it is now too late ; for the trade flows 
into another channel : and at prefent, the 
Swedifh copper and iron works are far 
from flpurifhing as they once did. tn the 
year 1768, an ordinance was ifTued by the 
court of Spain, prohibiting printed or 
painted linen and cotton to be impiorted j 
intended for encouraging a manufadlure 
of printed cottons projected in Catalonia 
and Aragon. The Spanilh miniitry have 
been ever fingularly unlucky in their com- 
ftiercial regulations. It is eafy to forefee, 
that fuch a prohibition xvill have no effedl, 
but to raife the price on the fubjedls of 
Spain ; for the prohibited goods will be 
Vol. II. 3 H fmvv^^^lv-d^ 
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fmuggletl, difcouraging as much as ever 
che intended manufadure. The prudent 
meafure would have been, to lay a duty , 
upon printed cottons and linens innportec! J 
ib (Inall as not to encourage fmuggling^ 
and to apply that duty for nurfing the in 
flint mantifa^iire, A foreign manufac- 
ture ought never to be totally proh ^ rr 
till that at home be in fuch plent^^ a 
nearly to fupply the wants of the natives J 
tJuring ignorance of political principles, 
a new manufa<flure was commonly encou- 
Faged with an exckifive privilege for a cer- 
tain number of years. Thus in Scotland, 
an excluflve privilege of exporting wool- 
len and linen manufaiflurcs, was given tn 
Ibme private focicties {a). Such a monopoly 
is ruinous to a naxion ; and frequently to 
the manufa(5lure itfelf {&). I know no 
monopoly that in found policy can- be ju- 
flified, except that given to authors of 
books for fourteen years by an acfl of 
Queen Auue *. Exemption from duty, 

pi*cmiuras 

{a) AR 41. pari i66u 

{if) See £lcmtTi3 da Commerce, torn, i, p, 3^4. 

• That a£t is judiciouilj contrived, not oiilf far 

die benefit of authors^ but for tliac of learning la 

gcncraL 
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premiums to the beft workmen, a bounty 
on exportation, joined with a duty, on 
tgoods of the fame kind imported, and at laft 

a 

general. It encourages men of genius to write, and 
multiplies books both of inftru^on and amufement ; 
which, by concurrence of many editors after the 
.monopoly is at an end, arc fold at the cheapeft rate. 
Many well-difpofed perfons complain, that the ex- 
vclufi^ve privilege beftow'd by the ftatute upon au- 
thors^ is toe fhort ; and that it ought to be perpe^ 
tual. Nay it is ailerted, that authoi's have a per- 
petual privilege at common law 5 and it Was fo de- 
termined lately in the court of king's bench. No- 
thing more frequently happens, than by grafp- 
ing at the fhadow, to lofe the fubilance ; for I 
have no difficulty to maintain,^ that a perpetual 
monopoly of books, would prove more deftruc- 
tive to learning, and even to authoi-s, than a fe- 
cond irruption of Goths and Vandals. It is the 
nature of a monopoly to raifc tine price of com- 
modities 5 and by a perjpetual monopoly in the com- 
merce of books, the price of good books would he 
jraifed far beyond the reach of molt readers : they 
would be fold like piihires of the great mailers. 
The works of Shakefpcare, for example, or of 
Milton, would be fecn in very few libraries. In 
ihort, the only purchafers of good books would be 
a few learned men fuch as have money to fpare, 
and a few rich men, who buy but of vanity, as they 
i)uy a diamond, or a fine coat. Fafhions at the 
fame time are variable ; and books, even the moft 
iplenJid, would wear out of. fafliion with men of ' 
opulence, and be defpifed as antiquated furniture, 
2 H z K'tA 
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a total prohibition, are the proper tncoa- 
ragements to a new manufadlure. 

The importation of raw materials ought 
to be encouraged in every manufachiring 
country, permitting only a moderate duty 
for encouraging our own rude materials of 
the fame kind. By a French edid 1654 
for encouraging fuip-building^ Ihip-tiin- 
ber imported pay& no duty. But perhaps 
a moderate duty would have been better, 
in order to encourage fugh timber of tfe 
growth of France, Deal timber accor- 
dingly and other timber, imported into 
Britain from any part of Europe, Ireland 
excepted, pays a moderate cluty. x^d 
oak-bark imported pays a duty, which is 

And with refpftl to men of tafte, tkcir number is 
' fo fmail, as not to afiord encouragement even for 
the moft frugal edition. Thus bookfeUers, by 
grafi^ing too much, would put an end to their trade 
ahofj;ether. At the fame time, our prefent authors 
and bcokllllcrs would noi be much benetited b/ 
luch a monopoly. Not caany books h^ve io long a 
run r^ fcurtecn years ; and ;he fi;cctfs of a bookoa 
the fii.r publicatioa, is fo uncertain, thr.t .1 book- 
Uiltr will t Ive little uiore for a perpetuity,, than for 
t!.e tnv.porary pri\;Ic.:e of the Itrtyte. This wss 
Iv^nfccn by the legiiuture j and the privilege was 
viTvly cor.lined to fcuricen yeii's, eci:il!y bcneSciil 
\0 Uk nubiic aad to avihoi^^ 

- Vk 
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an encouragement to propagate oak at 
home. The importation of lean cattle 
from Ireland, which in eflfedt are raw ma- 
terials, is, by a (latute of Charles 11. de- 
clared a public nuifance. What grofs ig- 
norance ! Is it not evident, that to feed 
cattle, is more profitable than to breed 
them ? The chief promoter . of that no- 
table flatute, was Sir John Knight, fa- 
mous, or rather infamous, for an infolent 
fpeech in King William's reign againft 
naturalizing foreign Proteftants, and pro- 
pofing to kick out of the kingdom thofc 
already fettled. Experience hath made e- 
vident the advantage of importing lean 
cattle into England ; witnefs the vaft 
quantities imported yearly from Scotland. 
Diamonds, pearls, and jewels of every 
kind, paid formerly upon importation a 
duty of ten per cent, ad "valorem ; which 
by a6l 6^ George 11. cap. 7. was taken off, 
upon the following preamble, ^' That Lon- 
■' don is now become a great mart for 
*' diamonds and other precious ftones, 
*' from whence mod foreign countries arc 
" fupplied ; that great numbers of rough 
^^ diarnonds are fent here to be cut and 

'^ poUfliedj 
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*^ poliflicd ; and that a £pee impoitatxaa 
** would cncreafe the tradc."^ : 

Sorry I am to-oUenre, tfaat.^:fiyeral of 
our duties on importatioa^ are &r finm 
being cooibcmable to theibregoing nle; 
many raw materials nccei&iT: for our oof 
nufachircs being, loaded with? a duty o& 
imponation, and Ibme with sk beary duty. 
Barilla, for example, is a rawnqpatOKd 
ufed in the glafs-mannfadur^;. the ezpor« 
tation from Spain is loaded^ with B,yetf 
high duty: and to raifetfatt price ftiQ 
higher, we add a duty oA importation \ 
without having the pretext of eiKburaging 
a raw material of our own growth, for 
barilla grows not in this iiland. Hair is 
a raw material employ *d in feveral nianu-^ 
faiftures ; and yet every kind of it, hu- 
man hair, horfe hair, goat's hair, &c. 
pays a duty on importapon; which con- 
sequently raifes the price of our own hair, 
as well as of what is imported. Nor has 
this duty, more than the former, the pre- 
text of being an encouragement to our 
own produv5l ; for Ibrely there will not on 
that account be reared one child more, or 
foal, or kid. The fame objeclion lies a- 
gaiuft the duty on farc'-gn kelp, which is 

very 
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very high. Rancid ail of olives, fit for 
foap and woollen manufadlures^ pays up- 
on importation a high duty : were it free 
of duty, we Ihould be able to ferve our- 
felvcs with Caftile foap of home manu- 
faifture ; and likewife our colonies, which 
are partly fupplied by the French. Each 
of the fallowing raw materials^ ought in 
foun^ policy to be free of duty on impor- 
tation ; and yet they are loaded with a 
duty^ fome with a high duty ; pot-afhes, 
elephant's teeth, raw filk from the Eaft 
Indies, lamp-black, bridles dreffcd or uiv- 
drefled^ horns of beeves. Undrefled fkins, 
tho' a rtide material, pay a duty on inv- 
portation ; and French kid-fkins arc ho- 
noured above others with a high duty : 
to Tc]t6L a great benefit ta ourfelves rather 
than afford a fmal! benefit to a rival na- 
tion, favours more of peevilhnefs than of 
prudence,. 

For encouraging our colonies, coHee is 
permitted to be imported from the planta- 
tions free of duty,, while other coffee pays 
fix pence />^r pound. The heavy duty on 
whalebone and whaleoil imported, which 
was laid on for encouraging our own 
whale-fiifliing, is taken off with refpedl to 
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the impoitation from our Americaa co- 
lonies {a). This may put an end to our 
own whale-fiihery : but it will enable the 
Americans to cope with the Dutch ; and 
who knows whether they may not at lafl 
prevail ? For encouraging the culture of 
hemp Lind ilax in America, there is a boun* 
ty given upon %Yhat is imported into Bri* 
tain. One would imagine, that our legi- 
flature intended to enable the colonies to 
rival us in a ftaple manufaclure, contrary 
to the fundamental principle of coloniza^ 
tion. But we did not fee fo far: we only 
fort (aw a benefit to Britain, in being fup- 
plied with hemp and flax from our colo- 
nies^ rather than from RuHia and the Low 
Countries- But even abflradling from ri- 
valfliip, was it not obvious^ that a bounty 
for encouraging the culture of hemp and 
flax at home, would be more fuccefsful, 
than for encouraging the culture in Ame- 
rica, where the price of labour is excellivc- 
ly high, not to talk of the freight ^ ? 



i 



The 



{a) 4^ Geo, IIL cup, 59, 



* Between the mother- country aod her coloniei 

the following rtile ought to be iaci^-J, That with re- 

fpciTl to commodi lies wanted, cncliofihcai iliouU 

I prefer 



Ite 
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The encouragement given to foreign 
linen-yarn j by'taking off the duty on im- 

prcfer the other before all other nations. Britain 
fhould tike from her colonies wliatever they can 
furnifh for her ufe v and they fhould take from 
Britain whatever flie can furnifh for their ufc.j In a 
word, every thing regarding commerce ought to be 
reciprocal, and equal between them. To bar a co- 
lony from accefs to the fountain-head for commo- 
dities Ih^t cannot be furhifhed by the mother- 
country but at fccond-hand, is oppreflion : it is fo 
far degrading the colonifts from being free fubjefls 
to be flaves. It is equally oppredive, to bar them 
from reforting to the beft markets with their own 
produdt. What right, for example, has Biirain to 
prohibit her colonies from purchafing tea or porce- 
lane at Canton, if they can procure it cheaper there 
than in London ? No connexion between two na- 
tions can be fo intimate, as to make fuch redraint 
an aft of Juflice. Our legiflature however have 
afted like a f^cpmother to her American colonies, by 
prohibiting them to have any commerce but with 
Britain only. They muft land firft in Britain all 
their commodities, even what are not intended to 
be fold there 5 and they mufl take from Britain, 
not only its own prgduft, but every foreign com- 
modity that is wanted. This regulation is not only 
unjuft but impolitic j as by it the intereft of a whole 
nation, is facrificed to that of a few London mer- 
chants. Our legiflature have of late fo far opened 
their eyes, as to give a partial relief. Some articles 
are permitted to be carried diredtly to the plure of 
deftination, without being firfl entered in Briiain, 
wheat for example, rice, &c. 

Vol. IL 3 t ^on^rd^^^ 
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portation, is a meafure that greatly con- 
cerns Britain ; and how far falutary, fliall 
be ftriftly examined, after ftating fomc 
preliminary obfervations. The firft is. 
That our own commodities will never 
draw a greater price in a market, than 
imported commodities of the iame good- 
ncfs. Therefore, the price of imported li-* 
nen, muft regulate tlie price of home-* 
made linen. The next is. That tho* the 
duty on importation is paid by the mer- 
chant at the firft inftance, he relieves him- 
fclf of it, by raifing the price on the pur* 
chafer ; which of courfe raifes the price of 
the fame fort of goods made at home ; and 
accordingly a duty on importation is in 
eficcl a bounty to our own manufadlurers. 
A third obfervation is, That the market- 
price of our linen-cloth ought to be di- 
vided between the fpinner and the weaver, 
in fuch proportion as to afford bread to 
both. If the yarn be too high, the weaver 
is undone : if too low, the fpinner is un- 
done. This was not attended to, when, 
for encouraging our fpinners, a duty of 
three pence was laid on every pound of 
imported linen-yarn ; which had the eftect 
to raife the price of our own yarn beyond 

what 
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what the weaver could aflford. This my-^ 
fiery being unvailed, the duty was firfl: 
lowered to two pence, and then to a pen- 
ny : our fpinners had tolerable bread, and 
our weavers were not oppreffed with pay- 
ing too high a price for yarn. 

Some patriotic gentlemen, who had 
more zeal than knowledge, finding the li- 
nen-manufadlure benefited by the feveral 
redudlions of the duty, rafhly concluded, 
that it would be ftill more benefited by a 
total abolition of the duty. The penny 
accordingly was taken ofi* (^), and linen- 
yarn was permitted to be imported duty- 
free. Had matters continued as at the 
date of the adl, this impolitic mealure 
would have left us not a fingle fpinner by 
profeffion j becaufe it would have reduced 
the price of our yarn below what could af- 
ford bread to them. Lucky it has been 
for our linen-manufaclure, that the Ger- 
man war, which foon followed, fufpended 
all their manufactures, and fpinning in 
particular ; which proved to us a fiivour- 
able opportunity for difFufing widely the 
9rt of fpinning, and for making our fnin-t 

{a) 39° George II. 

3 I a ^^^^ 
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ners more and more dextrous^ And yet, 
now that the war is at an end, it is far 
from being certain, that our yarn can be 
afforded as cheap as what is imported from 
Silefia. We have good authority for af- 
ferting, that the EnglijQi fpinners have 
fuffered by that ftatute : from the books 
of many pariflies it appears, that fbon af- 
ter the ftatute, a number of women, who 
had lived by fpinning, -became a burden 
upon the parilh. One thing is evident, 
that as fpinning is the occupation of fe- 
males who cannot otherwife be fo ufefully 
employ'd, and as more hands are required 
for fpinning than for weaving, the for- 
mer is the more valuable branch of the 
manufaciurc. Very little attention how- 
ever fcems to have been given to that 
br;vicli, in pafiing the aifl under confider- 
ation. "Wl^.y was it not enquired into, 
v/lxcrhcr liv: iaLcnded redutlion of the 
■pri'je of y:^i n, would leave bread to the 
Lritii'^ i,'\:Ancv ? The rcfult of that en- 

cuii V vv'juld have been fatal to the intend- 

J. 

cd ao: ; for it would have been clearly 
Icon, thcit the Scotch fpinner could not 
in-dkc bread by her work, flir lefs the Eng- 
liih. Other particulars ought alfo to have 

been 
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been fuggefted tx> the legiflature ; that 
flax-fpinning is of all occupations the fit- 
ted for women of a certain clafs, confinecj. 
within fmall houfes ; that a flax-wheel re- 
quires lefs fpace than a wheel for wool ; 
and that the toughncfs of Britifh flax 
makes it excel for fail-cloth^ dowlas, tick- 
ing, and flieeting. The Britifli fpinner 
might, in a Britifli ftatute, have expefted 
the cafl: of the fcale, had it been but a 
halfpenny per pound on importation. 

At the fame time, it is a national re- 
proach that there fliould be any inconfifl:- 
ency in our commercial regulations, when 
the wifeft: heads of the nation are employed 
about them. Flax rough or undrefled, be- 
ing a rude material, is imported duty-free, 
but drefled flax pays a high duty ; both 
of them calculated for encouraging our 
own manufadlurers. Behold now a gla- 
ring inconfifl:ency : tho' drefled flax, for 
the reafon given, pays a high duty ; yet 
when by additional labour it is converted 
into yarn, it pays no duty. Further, fo- 
reign yarn is not only made welcome du- 
ty-free, but even receives a bounty when 
converted into linen, and exported to 
our plantations. What abfurdities are 
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here! Have we no reafon to be afraid, 
that fiich indulgence to foreign yam will 
deprive us of foreign rough flax ? The 
difference of bulk and freight will deter- 
mine the Germans to fend us nothing but 
their yarn, and equally determine our im- 
porters to commifllon that commodity 
only. 

Goods imported, if fubjeded to a duty, 
are generally of the bed kind ; becaufe 
the duty bears a lefs proportion to fuch 
than** to meaner forts. The beft French 
wines are imported into Britain, where 
the duty is higher than in any other coun- 
try. For that reafon, the beft linen-yarn 
was imported while the duty fubfifted; 
but now the German yarn is Ibrted into 
different kinds, of which the worft is re- 
ferved for the Englifli market. 

Regulations concerning the exportation 
of commodities formerly imported, come 
next in order, And for encouraging fuch 
exportation, one method pradlifed with 
iuccefs, is, to reftore to the merchant the 
whole or part of the duty paid at importa- 
tion ; which is termed a draix^hack. This 
in particular is done with refpedl to to- 
bacco the producl of our own colonies ^ 

which 
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which by that means can be afforded to 
foreigners at two pence halfpenny per 
pound, when the price at home is eight 
pence halfpenny. By this regulation, lu- 
xury is repreffed at home, and at the fame 
time our colonies are encouraged. But by 
an omiflion in the ad of parliament, a 
drawback is only given for raw tobacco ; 
which bars the exportation of fnuff or ma* 
nufadlured tobacco, as foreigners can un- 
derfell us five-and-thirty per cent. To- 
bacco being an article of luxury, it was 
w^ell judged to lay a heavier duty on what 
is confumed at home, than on what is ex- 
ported. Upon the fame principle, the 
duty that is paid on the importation of 
coffee and cocoa from our American plan- 
tations, is wholly drawn back when ex-^ 
ported {a). But as China earthen ware is 
not intitled to any encouragement from 
us, and as it is an article of luxury, it gets 
no drawback even when exported to Ame- 
rica [b). The exporter of rice from Bri- 
tain, firft imported from America, is in- 
titled to draw back but half the duty paid 
on importation. Ricq imported duty-free 
might rival our wheat-crop. But the 

(a) 7^ George HI. cap. 46. {b) Ibid. 
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whole duty ought to be drawn back oa 
exportation : it ought to be afibrded to 
our neighbours at the loweft rate, partly 
to rival their wheat-crop, and partly to 
encourage our rice-colonies. 

Tobacco is an article of luxury j and it 
is well ordered, that it Ihould come dearer 
to us than to foreigners. But every wife 
adminiflration will take the oppofite fide, 
with refpedl to articles that concern our 
raanufadlures. Quickfilver pays upon im- 
portation a duty of about 8 d. per pound; 
7 d. of which is drawn back upon expor- 
tation. The intention of the drawback 
was to encourage the commerce of quick- 
filver ; without adverting, that to af- 
ford quickfilver to foreign manufactu- 
rers cheaper than to our own, is a grofs 
blunder in commercial politics. Again, 
when quickfilver is manufadlured in- 
to vermilion or fublimate, no drawback 
is allowed ; which effedlually bars their 
exportation : we ought to be aflvin^.ed 
of fuch a regulation. In the re;.: of 
Queen Elifabeth, dyers were pro'.. r,:cd 
to ufe logwood, which was ordc; ■.; ; i.e 
openly burnt. But the Englif^ v ■:; ; :.:i- 
Ving acquired the art of i::;-.ii;- ^j";oj:3 
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made of logwood, it was permitted to be 
imported (a), every ton paying on impor- 
tation L.5 ; L.4 of which was to be drawn 
back upon exportation. That law, made 
in the days of ignorance, was intended tg 
encourage the commerce of logwood ; and 
had that effedl : but the blunder of dif- 
couraging our own manufa(2ures, by fur- 
nifhing logwood cheaper to our rivals, was 
overlooked. Both articles were put upon 
abetter footing (^),. giving a greater en- 
couragement to the commerce of logwood, 
by allowing it to be imported duty-free ; 
and by giving an advantage to our own 
manufadlures, by laying a duty of 40 s. 
upon every hundred weight exported. 
Laftly, Still more to encourage the com- 
merce of logwood (r), the duty upon ex- 
portation is difcontinued. It will have 
the effecfl propofed : but will not that be- 
nefit be more than balanced by the encou- 
ragement it gives to foreign manufa6lures ? 
By the late peace, we have obtained the 

{a) A<51 13. and 14. Charles 11. cap. 11. '^ 26, 27. 
{b) A^ 8° George I. cap. 14. 
(r) 7° George III. c.?p. 47, 

Vol. II. 3 K moi\o^.o\^ 
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monopoly of gum-fenega ; and proper 
meafures have been taken for turning it to 
the beft account : the exportation from A- 
frica is confined to Great Britain ; and 
the duty on importation is only fix pence 
per hundred weight : but the duty on 
exportation from Britain is thirty Ihillings 
p€r hundred weight [a) \ which, with 
freight, commiflion, and infurance, makes 
it come dear to foreigners. Formerly, c- 
very beaver's Ikin paid upon importation 
feven pence of duty ; and the exporter re- 
ceived a drawback of four pence ; as if it 
had been the purpofe of the legiflat\ire, to 
make our own people pay more for that 
iifeful commodity than foreigners. Upon 
obtaining a monopoly of beaver-flcins by 
the late peace, that abfurd regulation was 
altered : a penny per Ikin of duty is laid 
on importation, and itYtn pence on ex- 
portation [b). By that means beaver-lkins 
arc cheaper here than in any other coun- 
try of Europe. A fimilar regulation is e- 
ilablifhcd with refpcdl to gum-arabic. A 
hundred weight pays on importation fi:^ 

[a) 5° George III. cap. 37. 
[t) 4^ Geovg2 III. cap. 9. 

pence, 
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pence, and on exportation L. i, ios. (a)* 
As the foregoing articles are ufed in vari- 
ous manufadlures, their cheapnefs in Bri- 
tain, by means of thefe regulations, will 
probably balance the high price of labour, 
fo as to keep open to us the foreign mar-^ 
ket. 

James I. of England iflued a proclama- 
tion, prohibiting the exportation of gold 
and filver whether- in coin or plate, of 
goldfinith's work, or of bullion. Not to 
mention the unconftitutional ftep of an 
Englifh King ufurping the legiflative 
power, it was a glaring abfurdity to pro- 
hibit manufadlured work from being ex- 
ported. Gold and filver, coined or un- 
coined, are to this day prohibited to be 
exported from France j a ridiculous pro- 
hibition : a merchant will never willingly 
export gold and filver ; but if the balance 
be againft him, the exportation is una- 
voidable* The only efFedil of the prohibi- 
tion is, to fwell the merchant's debt ; for 
he mud bribe a fmuggler to undertake .he 
exportation. 

A French author remarks, that in no 

{a) 5^ George III. cap. 37, 

3 K 2 COUXVXX^^ 
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country are commercial regulations better 
contrived tlian in Britain ; and inftances 
the following particulars. ift. Foreign 
commodities, fuch as may rival their own, 
are prohibited, or burdened with duties. 
2d, Their manufadures are encouraged 
by a free exportation. 1 ^dy Raw materials 
which cannot be produced at home, co- 
chineal, for example, indigo, &c. are im- 
ported free of duty. 4th, Raw materials 
of their own growth, fuch as wool, fuller's 
earth, 8cg, are prohibited to be exported, 
5th, Every commodity has a free courfe 
through the kingdom, without duty. And 
laftly. Duties paid on importation, are re- 
paid on exportation. This remark is for 
the mod part well founded : and yet the 
iads above fet forth will not permit us ta 
iky, that the Engliili commercial laws have 
;is yet arrived at perfection. 

Having thus gone through the feve- 
}'al articles that enter into the prefent 
fketch, 1 fiiall clofe with feme general 
I'cficclions, The management of the fi- 
nances is a moll important branch of go^ 
v'crnmcnr ; and no lefs delicate than im- 
portant. Taxes may be fo contrived as 

to 
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to promote in a high degree the profperity 
of a ftate ; and unlefs well contrived, they 
may do much mifchief. The latter, by 
rendering the fovereign odious and the 
people miferable, effedually eradicate pa- 
triotifm : no other caufe is more fruitful 
of rebellion ; and no other caufe reduces 
a country to be a more eafy prey to an in- 
vader. To that caufe were the Mahome- 
tans chiefly indebted, for their conqueft 
of the Greek empire. The people were 
glad to change their mailer ; becaufe, in- 
ftead of multiplied, intricate, and vexa-. 
tious duties, they found themfelves fub- 
jedled to a fimple tribute, eafily coUedled^ 
and eafily paid. Had the art of opprefTive 
taxes been known to the Romans, when 
the utmofl perfidy and cruelty were prac- 
tifed againft the Carthaginians to make 
them abandon their city, the fober me- 
thod of high duties on exportation and im- 
portation would have been chofen. This 
method, befide gratifying Roman avarice, 
would infallibly have ruined Carthage. 

From the union of the different Spanifli 
kingdoms under one monarch, there was 
reafon to expe^fl an exertion of fpirit, fi- 
milar to that of the Romans when peace 
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was reftored under Auguftus. Spain was 
at that period the moft potent kingdom in 
Europe, or perhaps in the world ; and yet, 
inflead of flourifning in that advantageous 
condition, it was by oppreflive taxes re- 
duced to poverty and depopulation. The 
political liiilory of that kingdom with re- 
ipect to its finances, ought to be kept in 
perpetual remembrance ; that kings, and 
their minifters, may lliun the deftruclivc 
rock upon which Spain hath been wreck- 
ed. The cortes of Spain had once as ex- 
teniive powers, as ever were enjoy'd by 
an Engliln pirliament ; but at the time of 
the uiiicn their power being funk to a 
ihadow, the King and his minifters go- 
verned without much control. Britain 
cannot be too thankful to Providence for 
l:er parliament. From the hiflory of e- 
very modern European nation, an inftruc- 
tive IclFon may be gathered, that the three 
cftatcs, or in our language a parliament, 
are the only proper check to the ignorance 
and rapacity of minifters. The fertility 
of the iSpaniih foil, is well known. Not- 
vv'ith {lauding frequent droughts to which 
it is liable, i: would produce greatly with 
diligcixt culture ; and in fafl, during the 

time 
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time of the Roman domination, produced 
corn fufficient for its numerous inhabi- 
tants, and a great furplus, which was an- 
nually exported to Italy. During the do- 
mination of the Moors, Arabian authors 
;igree, that Spain was extremely populous. 
An author of that nation, w^ho wrote in 
the tenth century, reports, that in his 
time there were in Spain 80 capital cities, 
300 of the fecond and third orders, befide 
villages fo frequent, that one could not 
go a mile without meeting one or more of 
them. In Cordova alone, the capital of 
the Moorifli empire, he reckons 200,000 
houfes *, 600 mofques, and 900 public 
baths. In the eleventh century, another 
author mentions no fewer than 12,000 
villages in the plain of Seville. High muft 
have been the perfedlion of agriculture in 
Spain, when it could feed fuch multitudes. 
What was the extent of their internal com- 
merce, is not recorded ; but all authors 
agree, that their foreign commerce was' 
immenfe. Bcfidc many articles of fmaller 
value, they exported raw filk, oil, fugar, 

* Dwelling hcufcs at that time were not ^o large, 
UPr fo cxpenfive, as they canie to be in later times. 

a 
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a fort of cochineal^ qnlcklilverj iroai 
wrought and iiiiwroiight, mantifecfluresj 
offilk^ of wool, See. The aniiudl reveniiej 
of Abdoulrahman HI. one of the S|>arii{b| 
caUfs^ was in money 12,045,000 dihares,*j 
above five millions Sterling, beJide large j 
quantities of corn, wine> oil, and otheq 
■fruits. That prince's revenue mutl in- 
deed have been immenfe, to fupply tl 
fums expended by him, Bcfide the an* 
nual charges of government, fleets^ and 
armies, he laid out great fums on his pri- 
vate amufements* Tho' engaged conti-i 
nually in war, he had money to ipare for 
building a new town three miles from. 
Cordova, named Zebra after his favourite 
miftrefs. In that town he ere^ed a mag- 
nificent palace, fufficiently capacious for 
his whole feraglio of 6300 perfons. There 
were in it 1400 columns of African and 
Spaniih marble, ig of Italian marble, and 
140 of tlic finell kind, a prefenc from the 
Greek Emperor. In the middle of the 
great falcon, were many images of birds 
and beads in pure gold adorned with pre- 
cious fioner^ pouring water into a large 
marble bafoo. That prince muft have 
had iiiitnenfe ftabies for horfe?, when lie 
I entertained 
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cjitertained for his conftant guard, no 
fewer than 12,000 horfemen, having fa- 
bres and belts enriched with gold. Upon 
the city of Zehra alone, including the pa- 
lace and gardens, were expended annu- 
ally 300^000 dinares, which make above 
L. 100,000 Sterling j and it required 
twenty-five years to complete thefd 
works *. 

* A prefent made to Abdoulratman by Abdoul- 
ineliki when chofen prime vizir, is a fpecimcn of 
the riches of Spain at that period, ift, 408 pounds 
of virgin gold. 2d, The value of 420,000 fequins 
in filver ingots. 3d, 400 pounds of the wood of 
aloes, one piece of which weigh'd 180 pounds. 4th^ 
500 ounces of ambergreafe, of which there was 
one piece that weigh'd 100 ounces. 5th, 300 ounces 
of the fineft camphire. 6th, 300 pieces of gold- 
ftuff, fuch as were prohibited to be worn but by the 
Caliph himfelf. 7th, A quantity of fine fur. 8th, 
Horfe-furniture of gold and filk, Bagdad fabric, 
for 48 horfes. 9th, 4000 pounds of raw filk. 
loth, 30 pieces Perfian tapeftry of furprifing 
beauty. nth. Complete armour for 800 war-* 
horfes. 12th, 1000 bucklers, and 100,000 arrows. 
13th, Fifteen Arabian horfes, with moft fumptuous 
furniture ; and a hundred other Arabian horfes for' 
the King's attendants. 14th, Twenty mules, with 
fuitable furniture. 15th, Forty young men', and 
twenty young women, complete bsauties, all of 
them drcfs'd in fupcrb habits. 
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The great fertility of the foil, the iJJ- 
duflry of the Moors, and their advantap 
geous fituation for trade, carried on the 
profperity of Spain down to the time that 
they were fubdued by Ferdinand of Ari- 
gon. Of this we have undoubted evi- 
dence, from the condition of Spain in tWl 
days of Charles V, and of his ion Philip,! 
being e deemed at that period the richeft] 
country in the univerfe. We have the au^ 
thority of Uftarix, that the town of Sevillcij 
in the period mentioned, contained 6d,c 
£Ik looms. During the fixteenth century,] 
the woollen cloth of Segovia was efteemc 
the fiaefl in Europe ; and that of Catalo- 
nia long maintained its preference in thc^ 
Levant, in Italy, and in the adjacent i^ 
flands. In a memorial addreffed to the 
fecond Philips Louis Valle de la Cerda 
ports, chat in the fair of Medina he h 
negotiated bills of exchange to the exten' 
of one hundred and fifty-five millions ol 
crowns ; and in Spain at that time theri 
were feveral other fairs, no lefs frequent- 
ed* 

The espulfion of the Moors, deprived 
Spain of fix or feven hundred thoufaO' 
frugal and biduftrious inhabitants j 

WOU0 
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wound that touch'd its vitals, but not 
mortal : tender care, with proper reme- 
dies, would have reftored Spain to its for- 
mer vigour. But unhappily for that king- 
dom, its political phyficians were not {kill- 
ed in the method of cure : inftead of ap- 
plying healing medicines, they enflamed 
the difeafe, ?Lnd rendered it incurable. 
The miniftry inftigated by the clergy had 
prevailed on the King to banifh the Moors. 
Dreading lofs of favour if the King's re- 
venues (hould fall, they were forced in 
felf-defence to heighten the taxes upon the 
remaining inhabitants. And what could 
be expedled from that fatal meafure, but 
utter ruin ; when the poor Chriftians, who 
were too proud to be induftrious, had 
fcarce been able to crawl under the load 
of former taxes ? 

But a matter that affords a leffon fo in- 
ftru<5live, merits a more particular detail. 
The extenfive plantations of fugar in the 
kingdom of Granada, were upon the oc- 
cafion mentioned deeply taxed, fo as that 
the duty amounted to 36 per cent, of the 
value. This branch of hufbandry, which 
could not fail to languifli under fuch op- 
preffion, was in a deep confumption when 
3 L 2 the 
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the firfl American fiigars wert imported 
into Europe, and was totally <iitinguifli* 
ed by the lower price of theie fligars. 
Spain once enjoy *d a moft extenfive coto- 
mercc of fpirits manufadlured at home, 
perhaps more extenfive than France does 
at prefent. But two caufes concurred to 
ruin that manufadlure ; firft, oppreffivc 
taxes ; and next, a prohibition to the ma'- 
nufadlurer, of vending his fpirits to any 
but to the farmers of the revenue. Could 
more efFedlual means be invented to deftroy 
the manufadure, root and branch ? Spa- 
nifh fait is fuperior in quality to that of 
Portugal, and flill more to that of France: 
when refined in Holland, it produces lo 
j^cr cent, more than the former, and 20 
per cent, more thaa the latter ; and the 
making of fait, requires in Spain lefs la- 
bour than in Portugal or in France. Thus 
Spanilli f^ilt may be afforded the cheapeft, 
as reqiiirir.g Icfs labour ; and yet may 
draw tliC higheft price, as fuperior in qua- 
lity : not vvithftanding which Ihining ad- 
vantages, fcarce any fait is exported from 
Spain ; and no wonder, for an exorbitant 
duty makes it come dearer to the purchafer 
than any other fait. A more moderate 

duty 
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duty,rWould bring more profit to the pu- 
blic; befide eafing the labouring poor, 
and employing them in the manufacflure. 
Tl^c fuperior quality of Spanifh raw filk, 
makes it in great requeft ; but as the duty 
xrpon it exceeds 60 per cent, it can find no 
vent in a foreign market : nor is there al- 
moll any demand for it at home, as its 
high price has reduced the filk-manufac- 
ture in Spain to the lowed ebb. But the 
greateft oppreflion of all, as it affedls every 
fort of manufadlure, is the famous tax 
known by the name of alcavalay upon e- 
very thing bought and fold, which was 
laid on in the fifteenth century: by a cortes 
or parliament. It was limited exprefsly to 
eight years ; and yet was kept up, con- 
trary to law, merely by the King's autho- 
rity. This monflxous tax, originally 10 
per cent, ad "valorem^ was by the two Phi- 
lips, III. and IV. augmented to i/^per cent. 
fufficient of itfelf to annihilate every branch 
of internal commerce, by the encourage- 
ment it gives to fmuggling *. The difii- 

qulty 

* The following paflage is from Uftariz, ch. g6. 
" After mature confideration of the duties impofed 
*^ upon commodities, I have not difcovered ia 

^* France, 
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cnhy of recoirering payment of fuch op- 
prefTive taxes^ heightened the brutality of 
the farmers ; which haftened the downfal 
of the manufadlures i poverty and diftrefs 
[ banifhed workmen that could find bread 
Tel fe where ; and reduc'd the reft to beg- 
gary. The poor hufbandmen funk under 
the weight of taxes : and as if this had not 
been fufficient to ruin agriculture totally* 
the Spanilh miniftry fuperadded an abfo- 
lute prohibition of exporting corn. The 
moft amazing article of all^ is a pradlice 
that has fubSfted more than tliree cen- 
turieSj offettinga price on corn; which 
ruins the farmer when the price is low^ 

•* France, England, or Holland* any duty laid up* 

*" on the liome-fale of their own manufa<£luresj 
'• whether ihe firft or any fubfequent falc- Ac 
*' Spain alone groans under the burden of 14 per ienK 
** impofccl not only on ihe firft fale of every parcel, 
'* but on each TaIcj I am jealous that this ftrange 
^' tax Is the chief canfe of the rum of our manu- 
** fa^tures*'* As to the ruinous confequences of 
this tax, fee Bernardo de XJlloa upon the luanufac* 
tures and commerce of Spain, Part 1* ch. 3. ch. 13, 
And yet fo blind was Philip IL of Spain, as to im- 
pofe the akavaia upon the Netherlands, a country 
flour ifliitig in commerce both internal and e^Klernai* 
It muft have given a violent fhock to their maou* 
faflures. 
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and yet refufes him the relief of a high 
price. That agriculture in Spain fhould 
be in a deep confumption, is far from be- 
ing a wonder : it is rather a wonder that 
it has not long ago died of that difeafe. 
lormeriy there was plenty of corn for 
twenty millions of inhabitants, with a fur- 
plus for the great citj^ of Rome ; and yet 
at prefent, and for very many years back, 
there hiis not been corn for feven millions, 
i:» preil'nt inhabitants. Their only re- 
Umce for procuring even the neceflaries 
oi:* I fe, w^re the treafures of the new world, 
which conld not laft for ever ; and Spain 
Iv.^oauie fo miferably poor, that Philip IV. 
^vas iiece^Gtated to give a currency to his 
i ; ppet corn, almoft equal to that of filver. 
'J^hus in Spain, the downfal of hufbandry,. 
arts, and commerce, was not occafioned 
by expulfion of the Moors, and far lefs by 
difcovery of a new world *, of which the 

gold 

* Uftariz, in his Theory and praftice of com- 
merce, proves from evident fafts^ that the depopu- 
lation of Spain is not occafioned by the Weft Indies. 
From Caftile few go to America, and yet Caftile is 
the worft peopled country in Spain. The northern 
provinces, Gallicia, Afturia, Bifcay, &c. fend more 
people to Mexico and Peru than all the other pro- 
vinces ; 
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gold and filver were favourable to huf- 
bandry at leaft j but by exorbitant taxes, 
a voracious monfter, which, after fwal- 
lowing up the whole riches of the king- 
dom, has left nothing for itfelf to feed 
on. The following pidlure is drawn 
by a . writer of that nation, who may be 
depended on for ver^ity as well as know- 
ledge {a). " Poverty and dijftrefe dif- 
*' people a country, by banifhing all 
*' thoughts of marriage. They even de- 
" llroy fucking children ; for what nou- 
" rifhment can a woman afford to her in- 
*' fant,,^ who herfelf is reduced to bread 
" and water, and is overwhelmed with 
" labour and defpair ? A greater propor- 
" tion accordingly die here in infancy, 
" than where the labouring poor are more 
" at eafe ; and of thofe who efcape by 
" flrength of conftitution, the fcarcity of 

vinces ; and yet of all are the moft populous. He a- 
fcribes the depopulation of Spain to the ruin of the 
manufadures by oppreffive taxes ; and aflerts, that 
the Weft Indies tend rather to people Spain : many 
return home laden with riches ; and of thofe who 
do not return, many remit money to their relations, 
which enables them to marry, and to rear children. 



[a) Don Gleronimo de Uflarlz, 



"*' cloathing 
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** cloathing and of nourifliment makes 
** them commonly fhort-lived." 

So blind however are the Spaniards in 
the adminiftration of their finances, that 
the prefent miniftry are following out the 
fame meafures in America^ that have 
brought their native country to the brink 
of ruin. Cochineal,^ cocoa, fugar, &c* 
imported into Spain duty-free, would be a 
vaft&nd of commerce with other nations : 
?.>ut a "hcpvy duty on importation is an ab- 
ioi'Jte bar to that commerce^ by forcing 
the other European nations to provide 
themfnives elfewhere. Spanifh oil export- 
vxc to America would be a great article of 
(:o:umerce, were it not barred by a heavy 
duty on exportation, equal almoft to a 
j)rohibition : and the Spanifli Americans, 
for want of oil, are reduced to ufe fat and 
butter, very improper for a hot climate* 
The prohibition of planting vines in Mexi- 
co, and the exceffive duty on the importa- 
tion of Spanifh wines into that country^ 
have introduced a fpirit drav^^n from the 
fugar-cane ; which, being more deftruc- 
tive than a peftilencc, is prohibited under- 
fevere penalties. The prohibition however 
has no efFccT:, but to give the governors of 
Vol. II. % M the 
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the provinces a monopoly of tliefe fpirits, 
which, under their protedlion, are fold 
publicly *• 

But this fubjedl feems to be inexhauft- 
ible. The lilver and gold mines in the 
Spanifli Weft Indies are, by improper 
taxes, rendered lefs profitable, »both to the 
King and to the proprietors, than they 
ought to be. The King's fhare is the fifth 
part of the filver that the mines produce, 
and the tenth part of the gold. There is, 
befide, a duty of eighty piafters upon €- 
very quintal of mercury employed in the 
mlnesV Thefc heavy exadlions, have oc- 

* It f^ivcs me pleafnre to find, for the fake of my 
fellow-cicaturcs, that the Spanilh miniftry begin to 
perceive the fatal confcquences of thefe impolitic 
incaiures. In the year 1765, the trade to the i- 
flands Cuha, Ilifp;iniola, Porto Rico, Margarita, 
and Trinidad, was laid open to merchants in every 
province of Spain ; who were rcleafed from the op- 
prcilive duties on goods exported to America, by 
paying only fix per cent, on commodities fent froin 
iSpain. It is probable that the beneficial effedls of 
this meafure may open the eyes of the Spaniih mi- 
niftry to further improvements. The power of the 
iSpanifh inquifuors is reduced within moderate 
bounds. May we not indulge the hope, that Spain 
will again become both a learned »ind commercial 
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caiioned all mines to be given up but of 
the riclieft fort. The inhabitants pay ^^ 
percent, on the goods imported to them. 
from Spain, and they are fubjedled beiide 
to the alcavala, which is 14 per cent, of e- 
very thing bought and fold within the 
country. The mofl provoking tax of all 
» what is termed la cruciade^ being a fum 
paid for indulgence to eat eggs, butter, 
and cheefe, during Lent, which is yielded 
by the Pope to the King of Spain. The ' 
|:;overnment, it is true, obliges no perfon 
to rake out fuch an indulgence : but the ^ 
pricfts refufe every religious confolation to 
j;}yjfc who do not purchafe ; and there is 
not perhaps a fingle perfon in Spanifh A- 
Uicrica who is bold enough to (land out a- 
gainfl fuch compulfion. 

There is recorded in hiflory, another 
example of deflrudlive taxes fimilar to that ' 
now mentioned. Auguftus, on his con- 
quell of Egypt, having brought to Rome 
the treafure of its kings, gold and filver 
overflowed in Italy ; the bulk of which 
found its way to Conftantinople, when it 
became the feat of empire. By thefe means, 
Italy was fidly impoveriflied : the whol'^.* 
3 M z ground 
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ground had been, covered with gardens^ 
and villas, now delerted j and there wa^ 
neicher corn nor tnanufa<5lures to exchange 
for money. Gold and lilver became as 
rare in Italy as they had been of old j and 
yet the fame taxes that had been paid with 
eafe during plenty of money, were rigidly^ 
cxa<5led, which ruined all. The duchy of™ 
Ferrara, in a narrower compafs, afFords a 
later example of the fame kind It w«is 
one of the richefl and mod populous di- 
ftricls in Italy, when governed by its own 
princes ; but at prefent, under the Papal 
defpotifm, it is reduced to poverty and de«^ 
population. There may be feen exrenfive 
meadows without a hand to cut down the 
grafs^ or a bed ft to eat it. The water- paf- 
fages £ire not kept open: the ftagnaliog 
waters are putrid, and infeift the air witl™ 
a pDilbnous fleam. In a word, that duchy 
is ^ pproaclnng to the unwholefome ftateJ 
of the Campagna di Roma, and foon like™ 
it will become uninhabitable- Well may 
it be faid, that ppprcflive taxation is a 
monfler, which, after devouring every o-^ 
iher thing, devours itrilf at laft, BolngnM 

furrcndcred to the Pope upon terms, re- 
fer ving 
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ferving many of its moft valuable privi-r 
leges. Bologna continues a rich and po- 
pulous city ; and by moderate taxes the 
Pope draws from it ten times the fiim that 
:an be fqueezed out of Ferrara by all the 
engines of oppreffion. 



END of the Second Volume, 
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